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ANNOUNCING  THE  PERFECT  GIFT 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 


9^€>€^P^ 


WaAd 


A  Seiko  Quartz  timepiece  available  for  a 

limited  time  (inly. 

Featuring  a  richly  detailed  three-dimensional 

re-creation  of  the  Brown  University  Crest  on 

the  14  kt.  gold-fmished  dial. 

Electronic  quartz  movement  guaranteed 

accurate  to  within  fifteen  seconds  per  month. 

Available  in  two-tone  bracelet  wrist  ualch 

and  leather  strap  wrist  watch  styles. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  returnable 

for  full  refund. 

Full  one  year  Seiko  warranty. 

Earliest  orders  entered  will  be  guaranteed 

Christmas  delivery. 


For  fa.ster  .service,  credit  card  orders  maj  be 

placed  weekdays  from  9  a.m.  to  y  p.m.  (eastern 

time)  by  telephoning  toll  free  1-S(M)-52.V()I24: 

Pennsylvania  residents  oniN  should  call 

1-800-367-5248.  All  callers  should  then  request 

to  speak  to  operator  493J. 


Illuslration  reduced.  Actual  diameters  of  watches  are:  men's  \^/t' ,  ladies'  '^/le" 


Clip  order  form  below  Mail  orders  should  be  sent  to  Wayneco  Enterprises.  P  O  Box  51 1 ,  Wayne.  PA  19087 


,^€/?<d€>^^l^/    C^lCed^^ti^^^i^^>'^ 


SEIKO'S 
BROWN  UNIVERSITY  WATCH 


I  undersland  thai  Seikos  Brown  University  Watch  featuring  a  richly  detailed  re-creatior 
of  the  Brown  University  Crest  on  the  three-dimensional  dial  is  bemg  made  available  tor  a 
limited  lime  only  Please  accept  my  ordef  lor, 
Ladies'  Leather  Strap  Watch  (#BRaSLS86)  @  $190"  each 

QUANTITY 

Mens  Leather  Strap  Watch  (#BROSMS86)  @$190'  each 


QUANTITY 


.  Ladies  Two-Tone  Bracelet  Watch  (#BRO-SLT86)  @$215*  each 
.  Mens  Two-Tone  Bracelet  Watch  (#BRO-SMT86)  @$215"  each 


MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

WAYNECO  ENTERPRISES 
Post  OMice  Box  511 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania  19087 

NOTE:  Earliest  orders  entered  will  be  assured  Christmas  delivery. 

Please  allow  6  to  8  weeks  for  shipment  of  later  orders 


QUANTITY 

"On  shipments  to  Pennsylvania  only,  add  6%  state  sales  tax 

I  wish  to  pay  tor  my  watch(es)  as  follows 

G  By  a  single  remillance  of  $ made  payable  to   Wayneco  Enterprises  , 


which  I  enclose 
D  By  charging  the  amount  of  $_ 


.  to  my  credit  card  indicated  below 


Full  Accouni  Number: 


Expiration, 

]  ^°i  n 


■m 


PLEASE    PRINT    PURCHASERS 
TO"    ADDRESS    IS    DIFFERENT 
ADDRESS  TO  ORDER  FORM 

NAMF 

NAME 
PLEASE 

CLEARLY 
ATTACH 

IF    "SHIP 
SHIPPING 

.9TRFFT 

r.lTY 

CLASS  YEAR 

STATE 

„  MAJOR 

.ZIP 

CREDIT  CARD  PURCHASERS  MAY  CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-523 
CALL  WEEKDAYS  FROM  9  A.M.  TO  9  P.M.  (EASTERN  TIME). 


-0124    PA   RESIDENTS  ONLY  SHOULD  CALL  1-800-367-5248. 
ALL  CALLERS  SHOULD  THEN  ASK  FOR  OPERATOR  493J 
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Tools  for  Learning 


^jiV'^i  ■'■i-'' -  -;.:.  '.■^^s,  . 


S^ 


The  qoIy  Vodka 
imported  from  Russia. 


No  matter  how  you  drinh  it 
Stoli's  smoothness  comes  through. 


'•(Booyzss-vm.  ' 

accepted.  Slolichnaya  Vodka  80  and  100  proof, distilled  from  grain.  Imported  by  Monsieur  Henri  Wines. Ud.,White  Plains, NY  10604 
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There  s  a  new  call  to  action  at  Prudential -B ache  Securities.  A  clear  and  precise 
definition  of  what  we  are. 

WE  ARE  ROCK  SOLID.  One  of  the  strongest  capitalized  investment  firms  in  the 
business.  A  company  that's  part  of  the  $120  billion  Prudential,  the  largest,  private, 
non-bank,  financial  institution  in  the  world.  These  unequalled  resources  help  us 
to  serve  investors  in  ways  that  no  one  else  can. 

So,  in  an  investment  climate  where  timeliness  of  information  is  crucial,  we  have 
the  capital  to  lead,  to  innovate.  To  provide  each  broker  with  advanced  information 
technology  through  a  microcomputer  at  every  desk.  To  instantaneously  and 
expertly  develop  and  deliver  individualized  investment  ideas. 

WE  ARE  MARKET  WISE.  We  are  not  content  to  simply  be  observers  or 
commentators.  We  are  implementors.  Innovators.  Action  takers.  In  good 
economic  times  and  bad,  no  one  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  develop  sound 
strategies  and  products  for  astute  investors. 

Today,  in  an  era  where  the  best  investment  advice  must  have  no  boundaries  or 
borders,  ours  is  a  world-class  worldwide  research  group,  global  in  its  perspective, 
with  80  analysts  in  countries  around  the  world,  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

The  rock-solid  backing  of  The  Prudential.  Market- wise  thinking  consistently 
conveyed  to  our  clients.  Together  they  become  more  than  a  call  to  action;  they  are 
our  commitment  to  excellence. 

Prudential-Bache 


,  t,s,Pc.s.»<,„.o.ThePrudential®  OGCUntiGS 
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The  New  Chrysler  New  Yorker 

Turbo-charged  power  Front-wheel  drive. 

Even  when  youYe  sitting  in  the  lop  of  luxury 

you're  still  in  the  driver's  seat. 


The  moment  you  enter  your  Chrysler  New  \tirket  you  won't  feel  Intimidated  by  frantic  freeways, 

enter  d  world  of  luxury  A  world  of  inner  quiet  that  shields  you  And  whether  you  buy  or  lease,  New  Ntorker  gives  you  thi 

from  blaring  city  noise.  Power  and  convenience  systems  that  luxury  of  a  5-year  or  50,000-mile  Protection  Plan."  Even  yoi. 

instill  a  strong  sense  of  command.  turbo  is  covered. 

But  NewNbrker's  luxury  extends  for  beyond  comforts  and  Todoyi  New  Vtorker.  luxury  that  has  kept  pace  with  thi 

corweniehces.  Chrysler  believes  a  luxury  cor  should  also  be  technology  of  driving.  Because  even  when  you're  sitting  i 

on  incredible  driving  car  '" '  "      ^   ^"^  " 

.  That's  why  New  Yorker's  ad-  I 
vanced  front-wheel  drive  and  posi- 
tive-response suspension  are 
designed  to  give  exceptional  agility 
and  outstanding  control.  You  con  sail  fj 
into  a  tight  twisting  turn  with  quiet 
confid,ence 

ThcitS  why  New  Yorker  offers  you 
the  option  of  turbopower.  So  you  ) 

:Powei}lcii^  onflogarnst  putei  body  tustthrough  See  limited  worranly  at  deolei  i?estrictions  apply  "Based  on  survey  of  owrer  ptoblems  wilti  86  con  and  light  Itucks  (combined)  designed 
anti  t>M  in  tM' Ame'ico  ond  sold  Oct.-Nov  '85  (5  month  avg  usage)  and  ona  wotronty  compotison  o(  competitivelv  priced  -nodels 


won't  feel  intimidated  by  frantic  freeways. 

And  whether  you  buy  or  lease.  New  Ntorker  gives  you  the 
luxury  of  a  5-year  or  50,000-mile  Protection  Plan."  Even  youf 
turbo  is  covered. 

Todoyi  New  Vtorker.  luxury  that  has  kept  pace  with  the 

technology  of  driving.  Because  even  when  you're  sitting  in 

1  the  lap  of  luxury  Chrysler  wonts  you  to 

be  in  the  driver's  seat. 

Test  drive   today's 

New  Yorker.   At   your       y 

Chrysler-Plymouth  dealer.     Chrysler 
Buckle  up  for  safety       I—: — ^ 

Chrysler  Driving  to  be  the  best 

Chrysler  Motors  Best-built  best-backea 
American  cars  and  trucks  " 
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cO     Tools  of  the  University 

What  are  the  implements  used  to  help 
people  at  a  university  accomplish  their 
missions  of  education  and  research?  It's 
more  than  pencils  and  chalk  and  erasers 
and  slate— as  photographer  John  Foraste 
discovered  when  he  took  his  camera  out 
on  campus  to  shoot  things  that  are  used 
in  the  process  of  learning. 

4,^      Eric  Nordlinger:  Political 
Scientist  and  Flyfishemian 

Even  the  students  who  are  intimidated  by 
his  rigoious  teaching  style  respect  Eric 
Nordlinger's  probing  mind.  He  has 
brought  his  intellectual  power  to  bear  on 
some  of  the  foremost  political-theory 
questions  of  our  time. 
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'The  Best  Job 
in  the  World' 

Kenneth  Gilmore  '53  presides  over  a 
magazine  that  is  read  just  about  every- 
where in  the  world — Reader's  Digest.  He 
enjoys  upholding  the  Digest's  reputation 
for  presenting  a  conservative, 
"all-American"  view  of  life  today. 


J  J.      These  Wizards  Wear 
Tee-Shirts 

Out  in  San  Rafael,  the  California  sun- 
shine is  wasted  on  a  corps  of  computer 
magicians  who  are  helping  to  revolu- 
tionize the  movie  industry.  Their  Brown 
computer-graphics  backgrounds  pre- 
pared them  for  life  in  the  carpeted  suites 
of  George  Lucas's  film  empire. 
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Cover  photograph  by  John  Foraste 


Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TY^velers. 


Egypt 

Greece 

Asia  Minor 

the  Aegean 

Carthage 

Central  Asia 

the  Kyber  F^ss 

India 

Nepal 

the  Himalayas 

Japan 

Southeast  Asia 

Java 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

Sumatra 

South  America 

the  Galapagos 

the  Amazon 

Ancient  Civilizations 

the  Andes 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

the  Seychelles 

Northern  Italy 

Burgundy 

Southwest  France 

Alsace-Lorraine 

the  Rhine 

the  Moselle 

Flanders 

Scotland 

Wales 


Ancient. 

Classical. 

Mysterious. 

Oriental. 

Enigmatic. 

Primitive. 

Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Artistic. 

Cultural. 

Historic. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  aluinni 
of  Brown,  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


T^lumni  Flights  Abroad 

iDepartmentBR-ll 

A.EA.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  HiUs,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y.  State  (914)  241-OlU 


CARRYING  THE  AAAIL 


Mr.  Johnson's  letter 
(continued) 

Editor:  I  was  very,  very  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Johnson's  most  enlightened  letter 
{BAM.  May).  It  made  nianv  things  dear 
to  me — in  all  my  travels  I  had  never 
before  found  the  connection,  so  obvi- 
ous and  .so  strong,  between  protesting 
the  CIA,  agitating  against  South  Afri- 
can investments,  liberalism,  and  prosti- 
tution, riierelbre,  as  he  asks,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  Mr.  Johnson  and  the 
Brown  comnnniity  some  steps  the  Uni- 
versity should  take  to  repair  its  present 
image,  before,  indeed,  this  image  be- 
comes that  of  a  gay  whore: 

D  Remove  all  women,  students  and 
faculty,  from  campus.  If  one  or  two 
have  disgraced  the  University,  then 
none  deserve  to  be  there.  Besides,  they 
make  such  poor  Rambos. 

n  Remove  all  black,  -Asian,  foreign, 
Jewish,  Catholic,  or  otherwise  "differ- 
ent" students  and  faculty  from  campus. 
Their  presence  only  foments  such  dis- 
graces as  the  divestinent  movement 
which,  as  we  now  know,  is  the  moral 
equivalent  of  prostitution. 

D  Replace  the  SA  T  exams  with  loy- 
alty tests,  administered  by  Accuracy  in 
Academia.  as  a  criterion  for  admission. 
Despite  Phi  Beta  Kappa's  opposition 
(BAM.  March),  this  august  organization 
should  be  at  least  as  capable  as  ETS  in 
coming  up  with  an  interesting  "fill  in 
the  dots"  test. 

n  Allow  Jerry  Falwell's  "church"  to 
take  over  the  chaplain's  office.  Replac- 
ing disgustingly  liberal  counselors  with 
a  bit  of  hellfire  and  brimstone  should 
straighten  any  prospective  prostitutes 
right  out,  as  well  as  acquainting  them 
with  more  profitable  (if  no  more  moral) 
ways  to  raise  funds — indeed,  this  could 
help  Brown  with  its  endowment  prob- 
lems! 

D  Make  NROTC  a  mandatory 
course  in  a  new  "old"  curriculum,  which 
would  replace  liberal  garbage  such  as 
the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences 
with  courses  in  nuclear  warhead  design, 
space  shuttle  management,  and  defense 


contracting.  If  students  see  how  these 
parts  of  our  national  "defense"  really 
work,  they'll  be  too  busy  grabbing  the 
big  bucks  to  worry  about  suicide  pills. 

n  Return  to  a  strict  letter  grade 
system,  and  enforce  a  rule  whereby  any 
student,  failing  at  Brown  with  a  grade- 
point  average  of  4.0  or  less,  would  be 
inducted  into  the  Navy  as  an  ordinary 
seaman.  With  the  threat  of  seasickness 
and  Qaddafi  as  discipline,  what  could 
then  stop  our  University? 

A  sweeping  reform  program  such 
as  this  needs  one  more  thing,  a  name  by 
which  it  may  catch  the  imagination,  and 
under  which  any  deficiencies  of  sub- 
stance may  be  covered  up.  Modestly,  I 
propose:   The  Program  to  Stop  the 
Influence  of  Lasciviously  Liberal  Years 
at  Brown.  Its  obvious  acronym  sums  up 
the  entire  proposal. 

Think,  if  you  will,  of  some  of  the 
implications  of  such  a  SILLY  program! 
New  guest  lecturers  to  enlighten  the 
recruits  (ah,  students\).  By  bending  the 
female  exclusion  rule  a  little,  Mrs.  Zif- 
fenblat  de  Rosales  (Carrying  the  Mail, 
BAM,  May)  could  bring  her  friend 
Augosto  Pinochet  to  explain  how  his 
adroit  use  of  torture,  rape,  and  mass 
murder  (of  only  the  "violent  left,"  of 
course!)  kept  all  of  South  America  from 
going  Russian  in  1973.  Pieter  Botha 
could  tell  us  of  his  creative  and  colorful 
use  of  democracy  in  contemporary 
South  Africa.  Ferdinand  Marcos,  Dic- 
tator Emeritus,  could  lecture  on  the 
financial  manipulation  of  small  nations, 
for  fun  and  profit.  These,  and  others 
like  them,  could  certainly  be  a  good 
antidote  to  years  of  boring  lectures  on 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  Russia,  etcs.,  ad  nau- 
seam, and  just  as  SILLY  as  anything  the 
nasty  liberals  have  to  offer. 

I  predict  that  the  SILLY  program, 
once  implemented,  will  restore  Brown 
to  wide  respect  among  the  alumni,  es- 
pecially those  of  like  mind  to  Mr.  John- 
son. I  see  a  new  birth  for  our  SILLY 
University,  one  which  will  assure  the 
provision  of  many  SILLY  young  men  to 
lead  a  SILLY(fied)  nation  into  what 
would  certainly  promise  to  be  a  SILLY 
(albeit  short)  new  century.  Finally,  and 


An  attorney  advises  a  client 
to  come  to  Morgan  for  good  reason. 

Morgan  performance 


When  recommending 
Morgan's  Private  Bank- 
ing services  to  a  client 
with  sizable  invest- 
ments, an  attorney  can 
make  a  strong,  persua- 
sive case. 

Performance  at  The 
Morgan  Bank  starts 
with  good  investment 
results.  But  there's  more 
to  it.  Morgan  perfor- 
mance goes  further. 
Seasoned  estate  lawyers 
know  that  we  deliver 
service  that  is  personal 
and  directly  responsive 
to  each  client's  specific 
portfolio  goals  and  re- 
quirements. We're  also 
acknowledged  experts 
in  estate  planning  and 
administration.  Ft)r  example: 

1.  Most  Morgan  trust  officers 
have  law  degrees.  An  estate's 
attorneys  know  they  can  work  in 
cooperative  partnership  with  their 
opposite  numbers  at  Morgan- 
together  applying  sound,  impartial 
judgment  to  complicated  issues, 
such  as  advance  planning  to  help 
minimize  tax  exposures,  or  super- 
vising special  assets  like  an  art 
collection  or  a  major  business 


Morgan  officer  and  attorney  Thomas  ].  Sweeney  speciali: 
the  administration  of  complex  estates. 

interest.  Thomas  J.  Sweeney,  the 
iifhcer  pictured  above,  has  been 
responsible  tor  estates  involving 
the  operatitin  oi  businesses  as 
diverse  as  music  publishing  and 
guard  services. 

2.  Morgan  offers  superior 
depth  of  service.  Each  indi\idual 
estate  or  trust  is  managed  by  a  team 
oi  specialists  with  the  expertise 
and  hands-on  attention  to  detail 
that  sophisticated  business  people 


expect.  These  teams 
are  led  by  senior  officers 
and  are  backed  by  all  of 
Miirgan's  resources— in- 
cluding our  unparalleled 
business  and  tax  plan- 
ning advice.  We  mon- 
itor tax  and  economic 
changes  as  they  apply  to 
your  particular  assets. 

3 .  Morgan  offers 
opportunities  available 
only  to  our  clients.  In 
addititin  to  using  the 
entire  range  oi  tradi- 
tional equity  and  fixed 
income  imestments, 
we're  known  tor  devel- 
oping privately  placed 
investments  that  ofter 
clients  higher  tax- 
exempt  yields  than  are 
generally  available  in  public  markets. 
Write  or  call  for  details.  It  your 
portfolio  is  substantial  and  you'd 
like  superior  management,  we'd  like 
to  shciw  you  how  we  pertorm  in  all 
aspects  ot  investment  and  trust 
management. 

Contact  Debra  B.  Trey:,  Trust 
Ofticer,  Private  Banking,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  9  West 
S7th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Telephone  (212)826-7590.     Mer,be.FDic 


The  Morgan  Bank 


our  president 

hasn't  changed  his  shirt 

in  39  years 


A^\  A  W^  Thirty-nine  years  ago  we  mode 
^^m^^g    Qi^ci  sold  rhe  firsr  Purisr*  burron- 

■  M^^fM  down  shirr  .  wirh  irs  exclusive 
"Liberty  Dell"  roll. 

The  button-down  was  not  new  ot  that  time  —  but 
the  Purist  principles  were 

Todoy  —  nearly  four  decodes  later  —  we  ore  still 
proud  of  the  Purisr  and  what  it  represents  to  the 
wearers  of  quality  opporel 

The  Purist  has  beconne  the  standard  by  which 
other  shirrs  are  measured  The  followers  —  and 
there  hove  been  mony  —  hove  merely  odded 
even  greater  recognition  ro  the  leadership  of  rhe 
Purisr.  For  to  be  copied  is  to  be  honored. 


Ifo  leodertruly  leods.  he  remains  —  o  leader.  The 
Purist  has  met  that  challenge.  It  has  maintoined  its 
own  expression  from  the  very  beginning.  It  has 
endured  the  test  of  time  through  quality,  styling, 
comfort,  craftsmanship,  superior  fabrics  .  .  ond 
the  fovor  of  generation  after  generation  of 
well-dressed  men. 

What  better  reason  for  our  president  not  to  hove 
changed  his  shirt  in  39  years. 


SERQ 

The  last  of  the  great 
shirtmakers. 


For  the  store  neoresf  you  wtite  Sero  Dept  I  Cherry  Hill  Dfonford,  Ct  06405 


of  immediate  benefit,  implementation 
of  the  SILLY  program  will  surely  spare 
the  BAM's  readers  any  more  SILLY 
letters  such  as  Mr.  Johnson's,  or  this 
one. 

DAVID  W.  BABSON  '78 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Cato,  not  Cicero 

Editor:  Stephen  G.  Stone,  Jr.  '41 
doesn't  actually  say  so,  but  his  letter  in 
the  June/July  BAM  strongly  suggests 
that  he  was  in  the  ROTC,  and  thinks  it 
was  a  good  thing,  too. 

Maybe  if  he  had  spent  less  time 
with  the  military,  and  more  time  in  the 
library,  he  would  not  attribute  "Car- 
thage must  be  destroyed"  to  Cicero, 
who  lived  after  that  destruction.  It  was 
Cato  the  Elder  who  (according  to  Plu- 
tarch) closed  every  speech  he  made  in 
the  Roman  Senate  on  whatever  subject 
by  calling  for  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage. 

HARRY  I.  ODELL  '49 

Glen  Echo.  Md. 

Reagan  the  Elder 

Editor:  Stephen  G.  Stone,  Jr.,  at- 
tributes the  exhortation  "Carthage 
must  be  destroyed"  to  Cicero. 

Although  my  degree  from  Brown 
is  in  physics,  I  do  remember  enough  of 
what  I  was  taught  in  Ancient  History  to 
recall  that  it  was  Cato  the  Elder  who 
usually  ended  his  speeches  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome  with  that  slogan.  He  was 
urging  them  to  embark  on  the  third 
Punic  War. 

There  is  an  eerie  similarity  be- 
tween the  political  situation  in  Rome  in 
Cato's  time  (234-149  B.C.)  and  the  po- 
litical situation  in  the  U.S.  today.  Ron- 
ald Reagan  the  Elder  employs  a  similar 
exhortation  in  all  of  his  public  speeches. 
His  version  is  "Russia  and/or  Commu- 
nism, preferably  both,  must  be  de- 
stroyed." 

Have  we  learned  anything  in  the 
last  2,000  years? 

PHILIP  RICE  '40 

Atherton,  Calif. 

Wrong  about 
Cato  and  ROTC 

Editor:  An  alumnus  (who  shall  be 
nameless)  advocating  the  return  of 
ROTC  to  Brown  quoted  "Carthage 
must  be  destroyed"  as  spoken  by  Cice-  |j 
ro. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  was  Cato 
the  Elder  who  said,  "Carthago  delenda 
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a  pow&M  p&tfofum'     tlui  Fall 


A  Harris  Tweed  jacket  has  a  sense  of  fitness  for  purpose;  form  and  content  are  merged  into  a  desirable  wfiole. 

It  shares  this  quality-  together  with  a  colourful  and  powerfully  sporty  performance  -with  the  Classic  Car. 

Both  their  natures  arise  out  of  a  unique  heritage,  embodied  in  emblems  which  attract  a  loyal  and  ardent  following. 
For  Harris  Tweed,  the  Orb  Mark  emblem  is  a  guarantee  of  authenticity.  It  signifies  the  tweed  is  crafted  from  pure 

virgin  Scottish  wool  dyed,  spun,  hand-woven  and  finished  in  the  islands  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  of  Scotland. 

So  steer  towards  Harris  this  Fall;  a  great  classic  -you  will  find  it,  raring  to  go,  at  top  stores  across  America! 


Announcing 
The  Most  Dramatic 

VomcElbTl-iE 

South  Bvcific  Since 

The  Original. 


Captain  Cook,  1768. 


Special  Expeditions,  1987 


On  April  10, 1987,  steam  once  again  gives 
way  to  sail  on  the  sea  lanes  of  the 
South  Pacific. 
On  that  date,  the  square-rigged  yacht  Sea 
Qou(i*weighs  anchor  at  Easter  Island  to  begin 
a  series  of  voyages  spanning  four  months  and 
over  16,000  miles. 

Her  objective:  the  beautiful  archipelagos  of 
Oceania,  Indonesia  and  the  Coral  Sea— many 
first  visited  by  Captain  Cook. 

And  a  spectacular  return  to  the  age  of  ex- 
ploration under  sail. 

ABOARD  THE  SEA  CLOUD. 

Originally  commissioned  by  E.E  Hutton 
for  heiress  Marjorie  MerriweatherPost,  the 
Sea  Cloud  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sail- 
ing yachts  of 
all  time. 
Mi^  -■Tiiiiinir  Shemeas- 

■m^^.^m        football  field 
in  length. 
Her  sails  cover 
over  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre.  And  her  masts  rise  to  the 
height  of  a  20- story  building  above  her  deck. 
As  a  private  sailing  yacht,  the  Sea  Cloud 
wasn't  designed  to  accommodate  the  large  num- 
bers of  passengers  carried  by  conventional 
cruise  ships.  Instead  for  over  half  a  century  she's 
hosted  presidents,  kings  and  the  leaders  of 
international  society  in  suites  and  staterooms 
which  are  among  the  most  elegant  afloat. 
Her  interior  is  paneled  in  carved  oak,  hung  with 
original  oils  and  furnished  throughout  with 
period  antiques. 

As  you  might  expect,  passengers  aboard 
the  Sea  Cloud  need  more  than  the  usual  in- 
ducements to  go  ashore.  Our  itinerary  has  been 
designed  accordingly. 

AMONG  THE  LITTLE  KNOWN 
WORLDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  BASIN. 

Even  two  centuries  after  the  voyages  of 
Captain  Cook,  no  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
islands  make  up  the  vast  archipelagos  of  the 

'SHtPS  REGISTRY  CAYMAN  ISLANDS  ®  1986  SPECIAL  EXPEDITIONS  INC  SPECIAL  E  KPEOITIONS  IS  A  TRADEMARK 


Pacific— or  how  many  distinct  cultures  flourish 
there.  Considered  as  a  group,  these  lands  repre- 
sent a  degree 
of  linguistic  and 
ethnic  diver- 
sity unheard  of 
anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

We'll  ex- 
plore this  diver- 
sity with  an  itinerary  selected  by  Bengt 
Danielsson,  Pacific  anthropologist  and  veteran 
of  the  famous  voyage  of  the  raft  KonTiki. 

We  may  get  to  visit  a  Mendati  village  built 
on  stilts,  sample  breadfruit  cooked  in  under- 
ground ovens  in  Fiji  or  attend  an  ancient  Bali- 
nese  trance  dance. 

AN  ODYSSEY  IN  NINE  PARTS 

Throughout  our  travels  we'll  follow  a  flex- 
ible schedule,  which  we'll  alter  at  our  leisure 
to  visit  uninhabited  islands,  enjoy  snorkeling 
in  an  emerald  lagoon  or  photograph  examples 
of  the  region's  astonishing  variety  of  plant  and 
animal  life. 

Our  voyage,  which  lasts  from  early  April  to 
mid-August,  is  divided  into  nine  segments  em- 
phasizing particular  island  groups  and  cultures. 
We  do  this  to  allow  you  to  pick  the  journey  that 
best  fits  your  interests— and  your  schedule. 

Our  only  caveat  is  the  obvious  one.  Since 
the  Sea  Cloud  sails  with  only  a  limited  number 
of  passengers,  we  suggest  that  you  reserve  space 
now.  Just  call  your  travel  agent,  or  800-762-0003. 
In  New  York,  (212)  765-7740.  Or,  for  more  infor- 
mation, complete  and  return  the  coupon  below. 
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Special  Expeditions,  Inc. 
Dept  GO 
720  Fifth  Avenue 
NewYork,  NY  10019 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  Sea  Cloud  expedition 
Name 
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SPECIAL  EXPEDITIONS 

VOYAGES  TO  A  STRANGE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PLANET 


Grossman  &  Co.  was  founded  in  November  1981  with  the 
objective  of  achieving  consistently  superior  investment 
returns  with  a  relatively  low  level  of  risk.  Here  are  the 
results  through  6-30-86: 


2Z8% 


average  annual  compound  return. 


These  results  have  been  achieved  through  a  flexible 
investment  strategy  centered  on  buying  undervalued 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  listed  stocks,  but  including  the 
purchase  of  convertible  bonds  and  the  selected  selling  of 
covered  call  options.  Dennis  Grossman,  the  founder  and 
president,  who  managed  the  accounts  during  this  period, 
will  manage  your  account.  The  minimum  initial 
investment  is  $50,000.  For  further  information,  including 
a  free  brochure,  call  or  write: 

jGfossmon&Co. 

IMVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

90  Broad  Street 

New  York.  NY  10004 

212  -422-3056 

Member  NASD  and  SIPC 


Post-Baccalaureate 
Premedical  Program 

Designrd  loi'  men  and  wonun 
with  bachelor's  degrees  who  are 
changing  career  goals,  this  12- 
to- 15-month  course  of  study 
stresses  intensive  work  in  the 
sciences,  leading  to  application 
to  schools  of  medicine,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  or  dentistry. 
5 -Year  Programs 
Appluants  may  also  apply  lor 
provisional  early  admission  to: 

•  Brown  University  Program  in 
Medicine 

•  Dartmouth  Medical  School 

•  Hahnemann  University 
School  of  Medicine 

•  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania 

•  University  of  Rochester 
School  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry 

•  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Dentistrv 

Bryn  Mawr  College 
Division  of  Special  Studies 
Bryn  Mawr. 
Pennsylvania  19010 
(215)645-6197 


time  stands  still 

In  1901  Allen  Lindsay  sailing  by  the  tiny 

island  of  Nevis  noted  it  was  "drowsing 

away  the  centuries."  It  still  is,  except  we 

have  14  rooms,  our  own  beach,  huge 

pool,  tennis,  sailing  and  horses  in 

perhaps  the  most  spectacular  setting  in 

the  West  Indies. 


at  tamarind  bay,  nevis,  west  indies. 


P  O   Box  311,  Charleslown,  MA  02929 
Reservations  (617)  262-3654 
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ANTARCTICA 


Condor 
Expeditions 
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Nov  86  I  Jan  87 
Spectacular  iwo-weett  Inps  aboard  spacious  400 
icebreaker.  tJunrig  Antarctic  summet  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
Beagle  Channel.  Cape  Horn,  Drake  Passage  to  lemoie 
Antarctic  Continent  See  penguins  seals,  whales,  sea 
birds  Side  Inps  on  land  and  ice  with  helicopters  and 


CONDOR  EXPEDITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL  LTD 

53  East  67ih  Street.  Suite  3-A 
New  York,  N  Y  t0021      212-628-8043 
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est,"  and  it  occurs  to  me  that,  if  the 
writer  could  be  wrong  about  Cicero,  he 
could  be  just  as  wrong  about  the  ROTC 
being  returned  to  Brown! 

WIN  RICHARDSON  '29 

Peace  Dale,  R.I. 

'Dangerous  platitude' 

Editor:  Of  all  the  platitudes  in 
Rabbi  Laura  Geller's  Baccalaureate 
address  ("Living  Well  Is  Not  the  Best 
Revenge,"  June/July),  the  most  dan- 
gerous is  her  remark  that  "as  a  rabbi,  I 
officiate  at  lots  of  funerals.  Most,  thank 
God,  are  'timely'  deaths." 

What  on  earth  is  a  "timely"  death? 
For  whom  is  it  timely?  When  I'm  old 
and  sick,  I  hope  at  least  to  be  spared  the 
ministrations  of  healthy  young  people 
with  the  temerity  to  suppose  my  death 
would  be  "timely." 

FELICIA  ACKERMAN 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

CampiLs 

More  naivete 

Editor:  In  the  June/July  issue. 
Prof.  William  O.  Beeman  says  that  "our 
political  leaders  remain  shockingly 
naive  about  the  dynamics  of  violence  in 
the  region  (Middle  East)." 

Does  he  not  contribute  to  that  na- 
ivete when  he  states:  "The  incidence  of 
Palestinian  terrorism  diminishes  every 
time  there  is  movement  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement,  because  the  violent 
elements  in  the  Palestinian  Community 
are  undercut"? 

Has  his  research  missed  the  scores 
of  assassinations  and  murders  of  fellow 
Arabs  at  precisely  the  moment  of  the 
slightest  movement  toward  peace  with 
Israel?  The  latest  victim  was  the  mayor 
of  Nablus,  Zafar-al-Masri,  earlier  this 
year,  which  effectively  stopped  the 
most  recent  movement  toward  peace. 

Also  adding  to  the  confusion  is  the 
accompanying  map  showing  Tel  Aviv 
as  the  capital  of  Israel.  How  could  a 
prestigious  Ivy  League  publication  not 
know  that  the  capital  of  Israel  is  and 
alwavs  has  been  Jerusalem? 

CHARLES  SWARTZ  '33 

East  Providence,  R.I. 

'Apologia  for  terrorism' 

Editor:  William  Beeman's  apologia 
for  terrorism  shows  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  best  and  the  worst  of  ivy 
tower  thinking  about  complicated  real- 
world  issues.  Professor  Beeman  mixes 
facts  unknown  to  most  readers  and 
genuine  insights  with  wishful  thinking 
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WATCH 

FOR  THE 

IVY 

LEAGUE 

GAME 

OF  THE 

WEEK 

1:00  PM-4:00  PM  (EST)  i 
On  Public  Broadcasting 

Sponsored  by  Paine-Webber,  Chrysler 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
SCHEDULE 

Pennsylvania  at  Dartmouth 
Lafayette  at  Columbia 
Brown  at  Princeton 
Cornell  at  Harvard 
Brown  at  Cornell 
Yale  at  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  at  Princeton 
Columbia  at  Dartmouth 
Dartmouth  at  Brown* 
Cornell  at  Columbia* 
Harvard  at  Pennsylvania 
Princeton  at  Yale* 
November  22  Yale  at  Harvard 

Check  papers  for  PBS  Station  in  your  area. 

If  not  available  in  your  local  area, 
call  Jim  Bukata,  Trans  World  International 
(212)  772-8900  for  information. 
•Specific  game  to  be  announced. 


September  20 
September  27 
October  4 
October  1 1 
October  ]8 
October  25 
November  1 
November  8 
November  15 
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1987 
WINTER  ESCAPE 

Let  INVERNESS  TRAVEL  turn  your  winter 
fantasies  into  reality.  For  your  pleasure,  we  have 
selected  two  14-day  cruises,  with  special  golf 
orrongements,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
ship-board  amenities  and  entertainment,  on 
the  ROYAL  VKING  LINE 
TRANS-CANAL  SWING  ERA  GOLF 
CRUISE— Jan,  31 -Feb  15 
Departlrom  Son  Juan,  visit  St  Maarten',  St  Thomas', 
Cartagena,  the  Panama  Canal,  Coldera,  Acapuico', 
Los  Angeles,  arrive  San  Francisco  Rates  start  from 
$3, 1 03  per  person,  including  air  ROYAL  VKING  SEA 
Big  Band  dancing  Goll  escort'  Gory  Player 
SOUTH  PACIFIC/AUSTRALIA/NEW 
ZEAUND  GOLF  CRUISE— Feb  26  Mar  12 
Depart  Irom  Sydney',  visit  Melbourne',  Adelaide, 
Fiobart',  MiHord  Sound  and  the  (prds,  Stewort  Island, 
Chfistchurch",  Wellington',  arrive  Auckland' 
Rates  start  at  $3876  per  person,  including  air  from 
Los  Angeles  and  free  3-doy  stay  in  Sydney  or 
Auckland  ROYAL  VIKING  STAR 
'Golf 

BOOK  BY  DECEMBER  1  AND  RECEIVE 
A  BOTTLE  OF  DOM  PERIGNON  AND 
SELECTED  FREE  SHORE  EXCURSIONS. 

INVERNESS  TRAVEL,  770  Lexington  Ave, 
NewYork,  NY.  10021 

Call  colled  212  735-9800  and  ask  for  Morgot 
Gushing,  Claire  Callahan  or  Binky  Unger— 


CAMBRIDGE 
BEACHES 

IS 
BERMUDA 

(The  Original 
GDttage  Colony) 


See  Your  Travel  Agent  or 

Coll  Direct  Toll-Free  for  Reservations 

1-800-468-7300 
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and  denial  of  realities  that  contradict 
his  predictions. 

He  belittles  the  "simple  solution"  of 
America  using  force  against  Khadafy, 
pooh-poohing  the  "justihcation"  that 
striking  back  "will  show  terrorists  that 
they  can't  get  away  with  their  activities, 
or  that  it  will  contain  outlaw  govern- 
ments, like  Libya,  and  send  messages  to 
...  Syria."  Presumably,  under  Mr.  Bee- 
man's  much,  much  more  complex  theo- 
ry, none  of  these  things  could  happen. 
Trouble  is,  these  things  did  happen  fol- 
lowing the  U.S.  strike:   Terrorism  has 
markedly  declined,  Libya  has  been 
contained,  and  Svria  has  become  more 
cautious.  Further,  it  appears  thai  Kha- 
dafy may  be  losing  his  grip  on  power. 
As  the  Washington  intelligence  and 
political  communities  agree,  the  "simple 
.solution"  woi  ked. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Beeman  says  that 
"the  incidence  of  Palestinian  terrorism 
diminishes  every  time  there  is  move- 
ment toward  a  peaceful  settlement, 
because  the  violent  elements  in  the  Pal- 
estinian communily  are  undercut." 
(iranted,  if  Mr.  Beeman's  theory  holds, 
Palestinian  terrorism  should  decline 
during  periods  of  movement  in  the 
peace  process.  Again,  howe\er,  the 
facts  show  otherwise;  Whenever  the 
peace  process  warms  up,  terror  in- 
creases, as  some  factions  try  to  prevent 
any  agreement  and  as  other  groups 
strive  foi  inlluence.   This  was  shown 
most  leientK  when  the  incidence  ol 
Palestinian  terrorist  atts  more  than 
doubled  during  King  Hussein's 
months-long  peace  initiative. 

Mr.  Beeman  confuses  terror  with 
guerrilla  warfare.  Guerrillas,  like  the 
anti-Nazi  partisans  in  World  War  II. 
strike  military  targets;  terrorists  delib- 
erately strike  civilians.  \<;\.  Mr.  Beeman 
equates  the  bombing  by  partisans  of 
both   "military  facilities"  in  I  rat]  and  of 
"civilian  targets"  in  Iran  as  similarly 
akin  to  terrorism. 

It  is  perhaps  this  refusal  to  distin- 
guish between  terrorism  and  guerrilla 
warfare  that  leads  to  his  next  ivy  tower 
problem.  He  says.  "Get  people  to  sit 
down  and  talk  to  each  other,"  which  is 
surely  a  respectable  goal,  but  he  then 
says  in  the  Q&A  that  "the  Palestinians 
have  stated  they  will  talk  to  Israel  with- 
out preconditions"  and  Israel  should 
state  "the  conditions  under  which  it  will 
talk  to  the  PLO."  Yes,  dialogue  is  need- 
ed; and  Israel  has  stated  repeatedly  its 
willingness  to  talk  to  any  Arab  govern- 
ment and  to  Palestinians  who  reject 
terror.  But  the  PLO  is  a  terrorist  or- 
ganization, one  which  deliberately  tar- 
gets civilians,  including  babies  and 


A  Distii^iushed  Resort 

WithAQub-Iike 

«    Atmosphere    * 


Weit.-.it3()0tltt  on  lilHI.kreMntlic- 
Blue  Ridge  Min.s,  Sfx-aacular  scener\-, 
IH-liole,  p.ir "  1  golf  Tennis  Good  fixxl 
Ciracious  hospitality' 

For  reservations  or  color  brochure,  rates, 
and  activities  schedule,  call  or  write  today 
N/lissAgnesCrisp,  Reservations  Manager 

High  Hampton  Imi 
&Countiyaub 

^5*'     :'05HamplonRd  Cashiers  NC  28717 
704-743-2411 


Take  a  vacation 

FROM  THE  2arH  CENTURY. 


Step  b.uk  to  .mothir 
time.  Where  .i  pnv.iie 
beach  vies  with  ,i 
gourmet  res[aur,int 
tor  your  affections, 
,'\nd  nearby,  historic 
vilLiges  and  sciports 
take  you  fanher  from 
ttxiay  than  you  could 
ever  imagine. 


WATER'S 
P>DGE 


inn  &  resort 


1  bl^  B<jsic>n  Pom  Road.  Pmi  Oflict-  Box  938 

Wotbrook.  Connecticut  06498 

(2C3)  399-5901  •  Out  ol  Siiie  800-222-5901 

Managed  bv  Hori7x)n  Hotels  l^imited 


INCOMPARABLE 


vJcoLiBWCnjB 


LutUui*  Colony  Club  it  Bermuda  ai  it« 
best:  lennia,  beacK,  sailing  and  Robert  Trent 
Jones  golf  nearby  -  all  wrapped  in  a  mid- 
Atlantlr  garden  setting.  Cuisine  and  service 
at  a  World  Class  level  complete  the  picture. 

.St  your  trusted  travel  agent  or  call  I-anlana 
dir<-ct  al  1-800-468-3733.  Brochure  avail- 
able. P.O.  Box  SB90,  Sandys  9-20  Bermuda 

A  member  of  the  Bermuda  Collection 


LYNN  jACHNEY 
CHARTERS 

Private  crewed  yacht  charters  in 
the  CARIBBEAN,  NEW  ENGLAND 
and  MEDITERRANEAN.  Fine  per- 
sonalized service  since  1968. 
Virgin  Island  bareboat  listing  also 
available. 

Tel:  Lynn  Jachney  617-639  078 

Box  302AM,  Marblehead, 

Mass.  01945 

TOLL  FREE:  800-223-2050 


wheelchair-bound  old  men. 

In  the  abstract,  every  group  should 
talk.  But  in  the  real  world,  outside  the 
ivy  tower.  Western  society  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere,  to  say  that  certain 
actions  are  simply  unacceptable  and 
any  group  that  engages  in  them  is  unfit 
for  negotiations.  Targeting  civilians 
qualifies. 

BROOKS  FUDENBERG  '82 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  writer  is  media  liaison  for  the  Americari 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee. — Editor 


Oedipus-like? 


Editor:  Brown  should  give  the  for- 
mer Mrs.  Richard  K.  Horton  '71  an 
honorary  degree  for  having  put  up 
with  such  a  self-centered,  self-absorbed, 
self-indulgent,  self-righteous  solipsist 
for  eleven  years  (Carrying  the  Mail, 
(BAM,  May).  He  may  take  pride  in 
having  suffered  through  all  that  pain, 
but  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
first-person  singular  pronoun  indicates 
a  lack  of  true  self-awareness,  namely 
that  he  is  not  the  center  of  the  universe. 
While  he  may  accept  the  fact  that,  in  his 
words,  "...  it  is  my  own  inability  to  con- 
form to  standards  established  long  be- 
fore my  arrival,"  which  accounts  for  his 
lack  of  professional  success,  he  no- 
where indicates  a  hiunble  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  some  validity 
to  standards  established  before  his  ar- 
rival, which,  after  all,  was  not  the  Sec- 
ond Coming. 

A  truly  successful  person  has  the 
humility  to  see  and  accept  that  others 
can  be  right  even  when  they  see  things 
differently  from  oneself.  In  a  play  that 
many  still  read  at  Brown,  Oedipus 
thought  that  he  alone  was  right  and 
knew  it  all.  In  the  end  he  not  only 
learned  the  bitter  truth  of  Teiresias's 
words  that  his  woes  were  self-inflicted, 
but  also  admitted  that  he  was  wrong: 
"You  must  see  that — I  was  so  wrong,  so 
wrong"  (I.  1556,  tr.  R.  Eagles).  If,  like 
Oedipus,  Mr.  Horton  can  humbly  say 
that,  then  he  is  deserving  and,  like 
Oedipus  later  at  Colonus,  may  still  find 
success  in  recompense  for  his  former 
suffering. 

ALLEN  M.  WARD  '64 

Storrs,  Conn. 

Stop  liquor  ads 

Editor:  Many  of  us  have  been  sorry 
to  see  advertising  messages  in  the  pages 
of  the  Alumni  Monthly  since  we  feel  that 
it  is  not  appropriate  for  Brown  to  ex- 
ploil  its  aliunni  by  using  them  as  a  cap- 
tive audience  for  commercial  purposes. 


Personalized  service  for  discerning  individuals 

who  wish  to  see  Kenya  as  few  have  seen  it  before  them. 

Please  contact  your  travel  agent  or 


MICATO     SAFARIS 

57  East  llth  Street-9th  floor,  New  York,  NY  10003    (212)-777'9292 


Windermere  Island 
IsHardToFind 


Deliberately, 


It's  the  way  the  islands  used  to  be.  Unspoiled  beaches,  casual  elegance,  superb 
tenms  and  all  water  spoils.  Dinners  worth  dressing  for  Perfect  weather  all  year. 

And  a  guest  list  that  reads  like  an  international  Who's  Who.  Not  exclusive,  really 
But  not  for  everyone. 

Speak  to  vour  travel  agent  for  details  or  call  our  office  (800)  237- 1 256.  In  New 
York  call(2i  21 839-0222. 

Windermere  Island  Club 

Eleuthera*  Bahamas 

A  Venice  Simplon-Orienl-Express  Hotel 
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A  Unique  Concept 
In  Retirement  Living. 

MEDWAY  PLACE  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  a  select  number  of 
distinctive  residential-retirement  units  will  be 
available  to  the  discerning  public. 

Designed  for  active,  independent  people 
who  want  all  the  amenities  of  a  private  home 
without  the  chores  of  home  maintenance, 
Medway  Place  offers  a  lifetime  lease  -  with 
a  return  of  your  equity  should  you  later 
decide  to  leave  the  community. 

Medway  Place  is  sponsored  by  the  Bethany 
Home  Foundation  of  Rhode  Island,  a  non- 
profit corporation. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our  Member- 
ship Brochure,  please  feel  free  to  call  or  write: 
Medway  Place,  1 1 1  South  Angell  Street, 
Providence,  RI  02906  Tel:  (401 )  831-2870. 
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In  the  manner  itf  the  'Grand  Hotel' 
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Nestled  in  the  beautiful  Hudson  River  Valley,  GreerCrest  is  a 
community  of  lovely  townhouses  and  full-sized  apartments. 

Stroll  along  scenic  nature  trails,  shop  in 
quaint  villages,  dine  in  charming  inns, 
experience  the  beauty  and  history  of  West 
Point,  Hyde  Park,  and  Storm  King  Mountain. 


iICCl 


At  home,  benefit  from  a  full  complement  of  services  which 
guarantee  security,  well-being,  and  freedom  from  anxiety  or 
strain. 

The  good  life  at  GreerCrest!  In  a  tradition  you  will  recall. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about  it?  Or  arrange  a  guided  tour'!' 

GreerCrest,  Box  D,  Millbrook,  NY  12545 
(914)  677-5036 


If  moneys  are  needed  to  maintain  or 
improve  the  Alumni  Monthly,  then  we 
feel  that  they  should  properly  come 
from  an  expanded  public  relations 
budget. 

The  appearance  of  a  color  whisky 
advertisement  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
Alumni  Monthly  is  not  a  small  event,  and 
one  which  does  not  go  unnoticed. 

If  you  believe  that  a  majority  of 
alumni  agree  that  this  is  a  legitimate  use 
of  a  most  prominent  page  of  the  alumni 
monthly  publication  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, then  I  feel  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken. 

With  alcohol  abuse  increasingly 
recognized  as  a  leading  problem  in  our 
national  life,  both  on  campus  and  off, 
I'm  certain  that  many  Brown  alumni 
would  feel  that  the  University  should 
have  no  part  in  any  effort  to  portray 
scotch  whisky  "in"  or  socially  distinctive. 

I  urge  you  to  go  into  a  quiet  place 
and  consider  this  matter  very  deeply. 
Isn't  it  true  that  if  we  are  not  part  of  the 
solution,  then  we  are  part  of  the  prob- 
lem? Then  speak  earnestly  with  your 
board  and  your  advertising  depart- 
ment. 

For  I  can  assure  you  that  this  mat- 
ter will  not  end  here. 

ALAN  F.  ATWOOD  '56 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Wayland,  not  Andrews 

Editor:  I  read  with  interest  R. 
Bruce  .Allison's  story  on  the  trees  which 
adorn  the  Brown  campus  in  the  June/ 
July  issue  of  the  BAM.  But  surely  the 
president  of  Brown  in  1840  was  not 
Benjamin  Andrews  as  indicated  in  the 
article,  but  rather  the  Rev.  Francis 
Wayland.  The  Rev.  Elisha  Benjamin 
Andrews  (Brown,  1870)  did  not  assume 
the  presidency  of  the  University  until 
1889. 

STEPHEN  J.  MORIN  '65 

Belmont,  Mass. 

'Ever  True'  no  more? 

Editor;  The  218th  Commencement 
(and  my  10th  reunion)  was  delightful  as 
Commencement  always  is,  and  main- 
tained Brown's  tradition,  never  rained 
out  but  always  rained  on.  Still,  I  think  it 
is  time  to  tamper  with  another  tradi- 
tion, the  Senior  Sing. 

This  year  as  always  the  Senior  SingJ 
consisted  of  nothing  but  "Ever  True  to^ 
Brown"  and  then  something  else  that 
no  one  seemed  to  know  the  words  to. 

I  always  smile  at  the  sound  of 
"Ever  True,"  but  as  Brown's  sole  an- 
them it  has  flaws.  It  gives  the  impres- 


Ivy  League 

Vacation  Planning  Guide 

We  think  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  planning  your  next  vacation. 
Listed  below  are  advertisers  offering  free  booklets  or  brochures.  All  you  need  do 
to  receive  this  material  is  circle  the  corresponding  numbers  on  the  coupon  and 
return  it  to  us.  We'll  do  the  rest! 


1.  ALUMNI  FLIGHTS  ABROAD— lux- 
ury travel  program  exclusively  for  alumni 
of  Ivy  League  and  certain  other  distin- 
guished universities.  Includes  India,  Ne- 
pal, Ceylon,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Southeast 
Asia  and  Japan,  East  Africa,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  the  Galapagos,  Austra- 
lia/New Zealand,  and  New  Guinea,  plus  a 
distinctive  series  to  Europe.  Circle  No.  1. 

2.  AMERICAN  CANADIAN  CRUISE 
LINE — uncommon,  unhurried  and  un- 
spoiled yacht-style  cruises.  Virgin  Islands, 
Caribbean  potpourri  and  St.  Maarten,  St. 
Lucia  and  the  Grenadines,  the  Bahamas, 
Erie  Canal/Saguenay,  intra-coastal 
(RI-FL),  summer  getaways.  Free  bro- 
chure. Call  toll-free  1-800-556-7450.  Cir- 
cle No.  2. 

3.  CAMBRIDGE  BEACHES— Ber- 
muda's original  cottage  colony.  A  delight- 
ful palm-fringed  resort  comprising  32 
finely  appointed  cottages  scattered  over 
25  breeze-swept  acres  of  the  loveliest  part 
of  the  Island.  Choice  of  several  private 
beaches;  all  water  sports;  golf  and  tennis 
nearby.  Wonderful  meals  are  served  on 
the  terrace  above  Mangrove  Bay.  Circle 
No.  3. 

4.  CLIFFDWELLERS  AT  TAMARIND 
BAY — a  small  country  inn's  friendly  at- 
mosphere with  the  facilities  of  a  deluxe  re- 
sort. On  an  undiscovered,  unspoiled  trop- 
ical isle.  Circle  No.  4. 

5.  CONDOR  EXPEDITIONS— Antarcti- 
ca— Nov  '86/Jan  '87;  Whales  in  Patago- 
nia— Sept/Oct  '86.  Two-week  trips 
aboard  spacious  400'  Icebreaker  during 
Antarctic  Summer  to  remote  Antarctic 
Continent.  Side  trips  on  land  with  heli- 
copters and  "Snow  Trac  Vehicles."  One- 
week  naturalist  guided  tours  for  close-up 
whale  watching,  also  penguins,  seals,  sea 
elephants.  Special  arrangements  for  fami- 
lies. Circle  No.  5. 

6.  HIGH  HAMPTON  INN  &  COUN- 
TRY CLUB — a  distinguished  resort  with 
a  clublike  atmosphere  and  all  facilities  at 
your  doorstep.  18-hole,  par  71  golf 
course.  At  3,600  ft.  on  1,200  acres  in  the 


Blue  Ridge  Mts.  Tennis;  lake;  fishing; 
sailing;  trails.  Spectacular  scenery.  Amer- 
ican Plan.  Circle  No.  6. 

7.  INVERNESS  WINTER  ESCAPE— 
your  choice  of  two  luxury  Royal  Viking 
cruises — Panama  Canal  or  South  Pacif- 
ic/Australia/New Zealand.  They  both  of- 
fer golf  arrangements  and  other  interest- 
ing shore  excursions  for  non-golfers.  The 
Trans-Canal  cruise  also  features  Big  Band 
dancing.  Warm  weather,  relaxing  days, 
no  packing  or  unpacking  on  your  "hotel 
at  sea",  lots  to  do  or  nothing  to  do:  what 
more  could  you  want?  Circle  No.  7. 

8.  LYNN  JACHNEY  CHARTERS— 
private  crewed  yacht  charters  in  the  Ca- 
ribbean, New  England,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Virgin  Island  bareboat  listing  also 
available.  Personalized  service  for  the 
perfect  sailing  vacation  for  you  and  your 
party.  Circle  No.  8. 

9.  LANTANA  COLONY  CLUB— at  Ber- 
muda's famous  Somerset  Bridge.  Incom- 
parable accommodations  in  charming  cot- 
tages, superb  cuisine,  swimming,  tennis. 
Circle  No.  9. 

10.  MALLOW  CASTLE— rertt  an  Irish 
castle  in  County  Cork.  Luxury  accommo- 
dations for  8  or  more  in  a  40-acre  walled 
demense  overlooking  River  Blackwater. 
Private  deer  park;  exclusive  salmon  fish- 
ing, great  golf,  tours.  Circle  No.  10. 

11.  MICATO  SAFARIS— the  luxury  sa- 
fari operator  recently  introduced  two  all- 
inclusive  packages — Hemingway  and  Liv- 
ingstone Deluxe  Safaris — with  Lufthansa. 
Micato  has  its  own  fleet  of  "luxo-lour" 
vans  equipped  with  roof  hatches  for  pho- 
tography, binoculars,  small  safari  library 
and  ice  chests  stocked  with  pre-selected 
beverages.  Top-of-the-line  accommoda- 
tions to  state-of-the-art  tents,  from  hot  air 
balloons  to  private  twin-engine  air- 
craft— all  needs  are  provided  for.  Call 
(800)  MICATO-I  or  Circle  No.  II. 

12.  JACQUELINE  MOSS  MUSEUM 
TOURS— hrazW  Art,  Architecture,  Folk- 
art  Tour.  Come  to  this  nation  of  amazing 
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P.  O.  Box  2869 
Clinton,  lA  52735-2869 

Please  send  the  vacation/travel  informatioti  corresponding  to  the  num- 
bers I  have  circled: 

1     2     3     4     5     6     7     8     9     10     II      12     13     14     15     16     17     18 

Name  (please  print) 

Address 


City 
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contrasts;  European,  Indian,  African 
cultures.  Jungle  towns,  sophisticated 
cities,  preserved  colonial  towns.  Art 
museums;  Amazon  cruise.  Spectacular 
natural  beauty;  lush  rain  forest.  Visit 
Manaus,  Rio,  Brasilia,  Sao  Paulo,  Salva- 
dor, Ouro  Preto,  Belo  Horizonte,  breath- 
taking Iguassu  Falls.  Expert  guiding. 
Limited  size  group.  April  22-Mav  14.  Cir- 
cle No.  12. 

13.  THE  ORCHARDS— a  gracious  and 
luxurious  inn  in  Williamstown,  Mass., 
cultural  and  recreational  center  of  The 
Berkshires.  Indulge  yourself  with  English 
soap  and  lotions,  goosefeather  and  down 
pillows,  antique  furnishings,  fireside 
night  caps,  afternoon  tea  served  from  fine 
silver,  impeccable  service  and  superb  cui- 
sine. Conference  facilities  and  special 
weekend  plans  are  available.  3'/2  hours 
from  New  York,  3  hours  from  Boston. 
Circle  No.  13. 

14.  PINK  BEACH— one  of  Bermuda's 
finest  cottage  colonies,  1,800  feet  of 
ocean  front;  two  private  natural  pink 
sand  beaches.  Breakfast  prepared  in  your 
deluxe  cottage;  gourmet  dinners.  Tennis 
and  entertainment.  Circle  No.  14. 

15.  The  M.S.  REMBRANDT— a  deluxe 
barge  cruises  on  tranquil  rivers  and  pic- 
turesque canals  thru  scenic  lowlands  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  for  a  week  of  peace 
and  serenity.  A  congenial  group  of  1 8  pas- 
sengers can  enjoy  gourmet  delights  by  a 
Cordon  Bleu  Chef  and  specially  planned 
cultural  programs  ashore.  Fly  TWA  to  the 
land  of  Rembrant  and  Rubens.  For  FREE 
brochure:  TRAVEL  ANYWHERE,  Phil- 
adelphia, PA  19106;  (800)  523-1650  or  (in 
PA)  (215)  923-4300.  Circle  No.  15. 

16.  SPECIAL  EXPEDITIONS— an- 
nouncing a  historic  departure  from  the  or- 
dinary vacation:  the  maiden  Pacific  voy- 
age of  the  famed  square-rigged  yacht  Sea 
Cloud.  Our  itinerary  includes  the  spectac- 
ular islands  of  Oceania  and  the  Coral  Sea. 
Nine  sailings  April  through  August,  1987. 
Circle  No.  16. 

17.  WATER'S  EDGE  INN  &  RE- 
SORT—a  quaint  turn  of  the  century  style 
inn  situated  on  the  Connecticut  coast. 
Here,  in  the  relaxed  atmosphere  of  a  by- 
gone era,  you  can  savor  the  pleasures  of 
boating,  swimming,  lounging  at  our  pri- 
vate beach,  or  dining  in  our  exclusive 
gourmet  restaurant.  Circle  No.  17. 

18.  WINDERMERE  ISLAND  CLUB— is 
a  very  special  hideaway  on  a  private  is- 
land, only  a  bridge  away  from  Eleuthera. 
It  is  surrounded  by  five  miles  of  unspoiled 
sandy  beaches  and  offers  a  holiday  that  is 
in  complete  contrast  to  the  rush  of  every- 
day life.  The  unhurried  tempo,  genuine 
friendliness  of  the  people  and  high  stan- 
dard of  service  give  the  Club  a  unique  at- 
mosphere. Circle  No.  18. 


Note:  Offer  expires  January  31,  1987 
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Authors... 

LOOKMG 

FORA 

PUBLISHER? 

Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You   are    invited   to   send    for   a   free   illus- 
trated    guidebook     which     explains     how 
your    book    can    be    published,    promoted 
and  marketed. 


To  the 
author 

in  search 
of  a 

publisher 


Whether  your 
subject  is  fic- 
tion, non-fiction 
or  poetry,  sci- 
entific, scholar- 
ly, specialized, 
(even  contro- 
versial) this 
handsome  40- 
page  brochure 
will  show  you 
how  to  arrange 
for  prompt  pub- 
lication. 
Unpublished  authors,  especially,  will 
find  this  booklet  valuable  and  inform- 
ative For  your  free  copy,  write  to: 
VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Depl.  Y-69 

516    W.    34   SI.,    New    York.    NY.    10001 


TEACHING  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN 
—NEW  JERSEY- 
LIBERAL  ARTS  GRADUATES.   CHANGE-OF- 
CAREER  PEOPLE  — You  can  teach  in 
elementary  and  secondary  public  schools  in 
New  Jersey  while  earning  certification 
through  the  new  "Alternate  Route."  All 
disciplines  needed    Minimum  salary  is 
$18,500  plus  benefits  Contact;  Jack  Osander 
or  Mary  McCormack.  Dept    of  Education, 
3535  Quakerbridge  Road.  Trenton,  NJ  08625 
or  (609)  588-31 58 
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^    handwoven  rugs 

k  orientals  •  kilims  •  dhurries 
0  custom  designs  •  tapestries 
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sion  that  there  is  no  more  to  Brown 
than  drinking,  a  drawback  in  this  age  of 
neo-temperance.  Also,  it  has  inappro- 
priate sexist  overtones.  Brown  really 
does  have  something  to  sing  about;  can't 
we  do  better? 

I  suggest  that  the  Alumni  Monthly 
sponsor  a  contest  for  a  new  theme  song, 
and  print  the  score  and  lyrics  of  the  top 
contenders,  for  general  evaluation.  The 
only  requirements  are  that  the  song  be 
capable  of  performance  by  a  mixed 
chorus  of  approximately  1,000  at  the 
Campus  Dance  at  midnight,  and  be 
generally  relevant  to  Brown. 

MATTHEW  L.  WALD  76 

Wellesley.  Mass. 
Any  takers? — Editor 

Success  for  feminism 

Editor:  To  Katherine  Hinds's  fine 
report  on  Brown's  impcjrtanl  role  in 
opening  the  labbiiiate  to  women  may  I 
add  the  fact  that,  from  1971,  when 
Laura  Geller  became  the  second  wom- 
an to  enter  Hebrew  Union  College- 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  for  rabbin- 
ical studies.  Brown  sent  at  least  one, 
and  commonly  two  or  more,  women  to 
rabbinical  schools — until  we  stopped 
counting.  We  have  the  impression  that 
no  university  has  surpassed  Brown's 
pioneering  record. 

Just  now  we  have  given  our  first 
Ph.D.  to  a  woman  in  the  held  of  the 
study  of  Judaism  in  late  anticjuity,  in 
which  we  specialize,  after  twenty-two 
doctorates  to  men.  Mrs.  Judith  Romney 
Wegner  now  holds  an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship at  Williams  College.  In  other 
areas  of  Judaic  studies,  women  have 
found  easier  entry  than  into  this  one, 
but  we  hope  to  achieve  full  equality  in 
the  academic  world  in  Judaic  studies,  as 
has  been  achieved  in  the  rabbinate. 

The  successes  of  the  1970s  were 
the  work  of  others,  besides  myself,  then 
in  the  Department  of  Religious  Studies, 
including  David  Blumenthal,  now 
Cohen  Professor  at  Emory,  and  Ernest 
S.  Frerichs,  director  of  Judaic  Studies. 
The  women  of  that  period  experi- 
mented, with  Professor  Bluinenthal's 
assistance,  in  a  feminist  Judaic  liturgy 
and  showed  the  way  toward  equality  in 
that  central  aspect  of  Judaic  life.  Mr. 
Frerichs's  encouragement  proved  criti- 
cal for  many  women  then,  as  now.  All 
of  us  share  in  the  glory  of  this  success 
for  feminism. 

JACOB  NEUSNER 

University  Professor,  Ungerleider 

Distinguished  Scholar  of  Judaic 

Studies,  Campus 


The  Old  Court 

Providence's  luxury  Bed  and  Breakfast 

For  reservations,  call  (401)  751-2002 

or  write 

144  Benefit  Street 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  0290.1 


Lu.xury  vacation  accommodation  for  8  or 
more.  40  acre  walled  demesne  overlook- 
ing River  Blackwater  in  County  Cork. 
Private  deer  park,  exclusive  salmon 
fishing,  great  golf,  and  touring.  Staff  of  8. 
$5200  per  wk. 
Michael  McGinn  319  Maryland  Ave  NE 
Washington  DC  20002  (202)  547-7849 


The  Clear  Choice  In 
Retirement  Living 

You  are  personally  invited  to  experience 
the  revolutionary  concept  in  full-service 
h  fee  a  re  retirement  living  at  Kimball 
Farms.  Visit  our  Information  Center  in 
the  Curtis  Hotel  (next  to  Lenox  Library), 
write  or  call  us  for  more  information. 

Kimball  Farms  at  Lenox 

The  Curtis  Hole!   4  Main  SInwl    l.rnoi.  Mass  01240 

CALL  COLLECT  (413)  637-9880 
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Retire  From  The  Routine 

World  class  golf,  luxury  oceanside  living, 
resort    choices    and    services  with 

guaranteed  on-site  quality  healthcare  and 
financial  security  Visit,  write  or  call  our 
Information  Center  collect  to  learn  more 
about  Nicar's  Landing.  Florida's  premier 
lifecare  retirement  community 

Vicar's  Landing 
P.O.  Box  1251,  Ponte  Vedra  Beach.  FL  32082 
CALL  COLLECT  (904)  285-6000 


BOOKS 


By  James  Reinbold 


An  objective  study  of  a 
controversial  conductor 


HERBERr  VON  KARAJAN:  A  Bio- 
graphical Porlrail  by  Roger  Vaughan  '59. 
W.W.  Nurlun  is'  Cumpany,  1986.  274 
pages.  $16.95. 

No  one  will  ever  know  if  Herbert  von 
Karajan's  first  fully-formed  desire  as  a 
cfiild  was  to  tonduct  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra.  C^crtainly,  every- 
thing in  his  life,  until  he  picked  up  the 
baton  left  bv  Wilhclm  Furtwangler 
(who  died  in  1954),  was  geared  toward 
that  goal.  Eventuality  is  perhaps  a  bet- 
ter word,  because  it  isn't  long  until  a 
reader  of  this  biography  reahzes  that 
whatever  Herr  von  Karajan  wants,  he 
gels. 

Maestro  von  Karajan  has  been 
called  a  dinosaur,  one  of  the  last  in  the 
old  line  of  autocratic  conductors.  Bui 
he  is,  more  accurately,  a  synthesis  of  the 
old  and  the  new.  He  demands  blind 
obedience  from  his  orchestras  and  his 
staff,  he  is  an  autocrat;  but  he  has  also 
exploited  the  recording  industry  and 
publicity  techniques  to  create  a  record- 
ed music  legacy  and  a  mystique  unri- 
valed in  music  today.  As  Roger 
Vaughan  writes  early  in  the  book,  "El- 
derhood,  for  conductors,  is  a  time  when 
talent,  the  accomplishment — the  pow- 
er— become  hopelessly  entangled  with 
the  myth.  The  result  is  a  mystique  un- 
like that  attached  to  any  other  profes- 
sion." And  as  von  Karajan  approaches 
his  eightieth  birthday  (he  was  born 
April  5,  1908),  friends  and  detractors 
alike  can  agree  on  one  thing:  that  he  is 
a  calculating,  and  dedicated,  self-myth 
maker. 

But  all  that  aside,  von  Karajan  will 
be  remembered  for  two  very  important 
contributions  to  music.  First,  his  in- 
credible discography,  some  800  re- 
cordings spanning  tfie  period  of  1950 
(when  he  recorded  Mozart's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  21  in  C  Major,  K.  467)  to 
the  1980s  (when  his  latest  are  on  laser 
discs).  Second,  his  formation  of  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  into  the  most  re- 
spected orchestra  in  the  world  today. 
As  violinist  ^'elnidi  Menuhin  said  in  his 
'book,  ihilniislied  l<mniey.  and  cjuotcd  by 
Vaughan.   '.Sonu-  (onduclors  are  syn- 


onymous with  tfieir  orchestras,  at  once 
their  creators  and  creation  ...  as  Her- 
bert von  Karajan  with  his  in  Berlin." 
Karajan's  power  over  the  many 
photographers,  movie  makers  (he  has 
his  own  movie  company,  which  makes 
movies,  quite  naturally,  about  him),  and 
aides  who  constantly  surround  and  at- 
tend to  him  can  be  best  summed  up  by 
his  statement  about  Peter  Busse,  his 
personal  assistant  stage  director.  Says 
Karajan,  "I  say  what  I  want,  and  Busse 
does  it.  He  has  no  authority."  Indeed, 
no  one  in  Karajan's  camp  has  any  au- 
thority except  the  maestro  himself.  It 
would  be  easy  to  dislike  such  an  au- 
thoritarian; but  somehow,  the  man 
whom  Vaughan  shows  us  is  much  more 
complex.  Vaughan  has  managed  a 
somewhat  surprising  objectivity  in  the 
face  of  Karajan's  sprawling  ego.  Even 
when  dealing  with  his  Nazi  Party 
affiliation,  Vaughan  presents  the 
facts  and  allows  the  reader  to  choose 
documentation,  or  Karajan's  own  his- 
tory. Whether  he  joined  the  party  in 
193;^,  as  documents  indicate,  or  1935, 
as  Karajan  savs,  has  less  to  do  with  the 
fan  ihal  he  joined,  and  did  so  to  ad- 


vance his  career,  believing  then,  as  he 
does  now.  that  because  of  his  "musical 
mission"  he  is  above  reproach.  Karajan 
was  "de-Nazified"  in  1946.  yet  his  first 
appearance  in  New  York  with  the  Ber- 
lin Philharmonic  in  1955  was  met  with 
considerable  outrage  and  protest.  A 
comparison  with  his  triumphant  1982 
visit  to  Carnegie  Hall  provides  an  in- 
teresting coimterpoint.  And  while  there 
are  some  who  criticize  his  cold,  pas- 
sionless, technical  approach  to  music, 
others,  such  as  soprano  Leontvne  Price 
and  .Seiji  Ozawa,  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  speak  of  him 
warmly  and  with  respect  and  fondness. 

In  the  1950s,  he  was  known  as  the 
"general  music  director  of  Europe," 
controlling  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  La  Scala,  and  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  London.  1  oday.  Karajan 
concentrates  on  Berlin  and  Salzburg, 
where  he  also  has  his  own  Easter  festi- 
val. Still,  despite  serious  back  problems 
(he  underwent  a  delicate  back  opera- 
tion while  Vaughan  was  writing  the 
book),  he  has  slowed  down  only  a  little. 
He  is  still  enamoured  with  flying,  sail- 
ing, and  driving  fast  cars.  At  Salzburg, 
he  is  very  much  in  contiol,  wielding 
authoritv  and  controlling  each  detail; 
though,  dm  ing  the  writing  of  the  book, 
he  had  a  significant  falling  out  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  over  the  hiring  of 
a  clarinet  player. 

When  Vaughan  allows  Karajan  to 
speak  at  length  about  his  parents  and 
his  upbringing  (he  was  a  piano  prodigy) 
and  his  fascination  with  fast  cars,  flying, 
sailing,  Zen,  and  reincarnation,  a 
reflective,  warm,  and  not  unlikable  man 
emerges,  unlike  the  cold,  cerebral,  lit- 
eral-minded maestro  who  would  never, 
for  example,  dream  of  staging  Wag- 
ner's Fh'ing  Dutchman  without  meticu- 
lous attention  to  rigging  on  the  doomed 
captain's  ship.  Detractors  have  called 
his  music  all  technique,  all  surface,  a 
product  of  the  mind  and  the  recording 
studio — in  direct  opposition  to  Toscan- 
ini  or  Koussevitzky,  who  evoked  pas- 
sion and  heart.  Vaughan.  again  objec- 
tive, presents  the  viewpoints.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  embellish  or  analyze.  His 
portrait  of  Karajan  seems  to  be  about  as 
fairh  written  as  can  be  expected.  That 
is  a  compliment.  For  surelv.  Karajan 
must  be  judged  on  his  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic and  his  discograph) .  Their  mer- 
its are  irrefutable. 


UNDEFITHE  ELMS 


A  reminder  of  the  importance  of  basic  research 

Brown  receives  four  Defense  Department  grants  worth  $18  million 


One  of  the  largest  sets  of  federal  re- 
search grants  in  Brown's  history  was 
awarded  over  the  summer  bv  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  under  its  Uni- 
versity Research  Initiative  (URI). 

The  Defense  Depai  tmeiii  and  most 
other  federal  agencies  that  provide 
funding  for  basic  research  have  recog- 
nized that  the  nation  has  not  made 
sufficient  inveslinents  in  its  university 
research  and  teaching  f)ase.  The  De- 
partment is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  shortage  of  faculty  who  are  tjuali- 
fied  to  teach  state-of-the-art  tec  hnolo- 
gies,  the  increasing  obsolescence  of 
university  research  ei)uipment.  and  the 
declining  number  of  American  citizens 
who  choose  to  pursue  science  and  en- 
gineering degrees.  The  L'RI  program  is 
designed  to  correct  some  of  those 
deficiencies  and  lo  improve  the  nation's 
capability  for  cutting-edge  Ice  hiiology. 

The  L'RI  funded  a  package  of  re- 
search contracts  totaling  $1  1(1  miilicjn. 
Brown  received  four  of  those  contracts 
amounting  to  $18  million  over  a  five- 
year  period — more  than  $3.5  million  in 
the  first  year  alone. 

The  grants  were  made  to  the  ap- 
plied mathematics  departmeni  and  the 
Division  of  Engineering.  "One  of  inn 
premier  research  areas  continues  to 
show  its  strength  and  continues  to  be 
held  in  high  national  esteem,"  said 
Provost  Maurice  Glicksman. 

Brown's  four  contracts  (all  dollar 
amounts  are  unofficial)  will  suppcjrt 


research  in: 

n  Analysis,  predic  tion,  and  control 
of  turbulent  flows.  Tmbulcnt  flow  is 
one  of  I  he  major  unsolved  problems  in 
fluid  cl\ii,iinics  and  is  a  particular 
problem  with  |)ro[)uision  s\slems 
(rcjckets,  jet  engines)  and  with  tlie  flow 
of  air  and  water  over  airplanes  and 
naval  vessels.  Researchers  will  attempt 
to  develop  suitable  mathematical  mod- 
els to  luiderstand  turbulent  flow,   rhe 
principal  investigalcjr.  Lawrence  Siro- 
vich,  ])rofessor  of  applied  mathematics. 
and  the  assistant  director  for  the 
project,  Joseph  I. in,  professor  of  engi- 
neering, received  $2,20U,UU0  tor  the 
first  year,  and  a  total  of  $1 1,375,000  for 
five  years. 

□  Ctjntiol  ol  (lisli  il)Uteci  paiamelei 
systems.  Large,  flexible  siriiclures 
— orbiting  space  platforms,  for  in- 
stance, or  large  aiiteiuiae  in  space — are 
of  finidameiUal  impoitance  to  the  U.S. 
aerospace  program,  ^'el  their  flexibility 
and  fiagility  make  it  difficult  to  stabilize 
their  orientation  and  control  their 
motion  without  excessive  vibration. 
Researchers  will  fornnilalc  mathemati- 
cal descriptions  of  the  structures  and 
will  develop  computational  technicjues 
so  that  large,  slate-of-tlie-arl  computers 
can  solve  problems  c|uickl\.   The  prin- 
cipal investigator,   Thomas  Banks,  pro- 
fessor of  applied  mathematics,  will  be 
working  with  co-principal  investigators 
Constantine  Dafermos,  Wendell  Flem- 
ing, and  David  Ciottlieb,  all  of  applied 


mathematics.  The  amount  of  the  grant 
is  $700,000  for  the  first  year,  totalling 
$2,999,949  over  four  years. 

n  A  center  for  the  study  of  intelli- 
gent control  systems.  If  a  robot  were 
navigating  through  a  strange  building, 
it  would  need  to  derive  some  sort  of 
meaning  from  video  or  other  sensory 
devices,  which  it  would  use  to  select  its 
speed  and  direction.  Researchers  in  this 
center,  based  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of   Lechnologv  with  centers  at 
Brown  and  Harvard,  will  study  design 
problems  in  systems  that  can  receive 
and  analyze  sensory  information  and 
use  the  resulting  information  to  control 
subsequent  actions.  Professor  of  Ap- 
plied Mathematics  Ulf  (irenander  is  the 
jH  incipal  investigator.   The  grant  is  for 
$450,000  for  the  first  year,  totalling 
$2,505,821  over  five  years. 

n  Submicron  heterostructures  ol 
diluted  magnetic  semiconductors.  This 
multi-institutional  research  program 
will  emphasize  the  study  of  thin  semi- 
conductors embedded  with  magnetic 
ccmsiituent  elements.  Brown's  focus  will 
be  on  the  electronic  and  magnetic 
properties  of  such  structures,  called 
"superlattices, "  which  rtiay  have  layers 
cjniy  one  atom  thick.  The  amount  of  the 
grant  has  not  yet  been  established,  al- 
though the  multi-year  total  is  in  excess 
of  $1  million.   Ihe  principal  investiga- 
tor is  Arto  Nurmikko,  professor  of 
engineering.  K.H. 


A&E  Committee  affirms  recommendations  on  South  Africa 
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The  University's  governing  body,  the 
Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Corporation,  reaffirmed  at  its  Sep- 
tember meeting  its  abhorrence  of 
apartheid  and  supported  expansion  of 
educational  opportunities  to  non-white 
South  Africans. 

After  a  fact-finding  visit  to  South 
Africa  by  political  science  Professor 
Newell  Stultz,  President  Howard 
Swearer  recommended  that  Brown: 

n  Raise  scholarship  money  on 
campus  to  support  two  scholarships  for 
non-white  South  Africans  to  attend 


imiversities  in  South  .Africa; 

n  Offer  duplicate  books  from  the 
Brown  library  to  the  University  of 
Western  Cape; 

D  Invite  nominations  from  the 
Educational  Opportunities  Council  in 
Johannesburg  and  the  University  of 
Cape  Town  for  non-white  scholars  in 
South  Africa  to  spend  a  semester  at 
Brown  at  Brown's  expense;  and 

D  Seek  additional  recommenda- 
tions from  the  campus  and  faculty 
committees  on  South  Africa  on  further 
ways  in  which  the  University  can 


strengthen  its  educational  contributions 
to  the  non-white  majority  in  South 
Africa. 

In  June,  Swearer  and  other  uni- 
versity presidents  sent  letters  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  an  action  the  A&E 
committee  supported.  Swearer  also  sent 
a  letter  to  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Congressional  delegation  in  July, 
strongly  supporting  the  steps  the  dele- 
gaticjn  was  taking  to  enact  legislation 
requiring  sanctions  against  the  South 
African  government.  K.H. 


Four  retirements 
mean  challenge,  change 
for  history 

The  retirements  of  four  senior  history 
professors  have  left  the  department 
temporarily  short-handed,  while  at  the 
same  time  affording  an  opportunity  to 
expand  its  focus. 

Stepping  down  at  the  end  of  the 
last  academic  year  were  professors 
Bryce  Lyon,  Robert  (;.  Padden,  Nor- 
man Rich,  and  Donald  ('•.  Rohr,  who 
among  them  had  compiled  eighty-five 
years  of  teaching  at  Brown.  "It  will  be 
difficult  to  replace  them,"  said  Prof. 
Gordon  S.  Wood,  then  chairman  of  the 
history  department,  last  spring  when 
the  four  were  honored  with  a  seminar 
on  the  teaching  of  history  in  America. 
"1  hey  have  been  central  figures  in  the 
workings  of  the  department  for  many 
years." 

Lyon,  who  was  Keeney  Professor 
of  Medieval  History,  began  teaching  at 
Brown  in  1965.  Padden,  who  held  a 
joint  appointment  in  historv  and  Por- 
tuguese and  Brazilian  studies,  special- 
ized in  courses  on  Central  and  South 
American  history  and  development;  he 
came  to  Brown  in  1969.  Rich  joined  the 
Brown  faculty  in  1968,  specializing  in 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
Germany,  and  international  relations. 
Rohr  began  teaching  modern  Europe- 
an history  at  Brown  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  and  was  renowned  for  History  1 
and  2,  the  popular  introductory  cours- 
es. 

The  history  department  suffered 
the  additional  loss  of  two  other  faculty 
members  last  year,  both  of  whom  ac- 
cepted positions  elsewhere.  Joan  Scott, 
who  held  the  Nancy  Duke  Lewis  Chair, 
went  to  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studies  at  Princeton  in  198.'j;  and  David 
Underdown,  former  Munro-Cioodwin- 
Wilkinson  Professor  of  European  His- 
torv, is  now  teaching  at  \'ale. 

The  department  has  shuffled  as- 
signments to  absorb  the  teaching  loads 
of  the  departed  faculty,  although  this 
year  there  are  a  few  course  omissions  in 
modern  European  history.  One  search 
for  a  replacement  has  been  completed 
successfullv,  and  the  fust  two  of  four 
others  are  due  to  get  underway  this  fall. 

File  new  senior  fa(  uity  member, 
who  began  teaching  in  .September,  is 
David  Herlihy,  a  distinguished  medi- 
evalist from  Harvard.  An  unusual  side 
benefit  of  Herlihy's  appointment  was 
the  simultaneous  hiring  of  his  wife, 
Patricia  Heilihy,  an  expert  in  Russian 
liislorv.  conltmii-d 


JOHN  FORASTE 


Retiring  this  year:  from  left,  Norman  Rich,  Bryce  Lyon.  Robert  Padden.  and  Donald  Rohr. 
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"This  year  we  will  search  for  two 
new  faculty  in  modern  European  his- 
tory," says  new  department  chairman 
Howard  Chudacoff.  "Next  year,  we'll 
look  for  two  Latin  American  history 
scholars.  We're  trying  to  maintain  the 
strengths  and  depths  that  have  given 
the  department  its  prominence,  while 
at  the  same  time  we're  opening  up 
some  new  areas." 

The  history  department  is  a  per- 
ennial undergraduate  favorite.  Last 
year  more  students — 149 — majored  in 
history  than  in  any  other  single  disci- 
pline. The  enrollment  of  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  department  averages  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  per  year.  "We're  a 
good  department,  with  good  people," 
says  Chudacoff  in  explaining  history's 
popularity.  "Also,  the  way  we  teach  his- 
tory fits  in  with  the  best  aspects  of  a  lib- 
eral-arts education,  focusing  on  critical 
analysis,  writing,  and  research  skills.  " 

For  many  years,  the  department 
almost  exclusively  taught  the  history  of 
Europe  and  North  America.   That 
changed  with  the  addition  of  courses  in 
such  areas  as  ."Xsian  and  Russian  historv 
in  the  I97()s.  Over  the  last  fi\e  vears, 
Chudacoff  says,  the  departineni  has 


developed  a  list  of  priorities  for  ex- 
panding its  expertise  in  other  areas, 
including  Latin  America,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  southern  Asia. 

"The  department  has  made  some 
shifts  in  these  directions,"  Chudacoff 
says,  "and  we  intend  to  make  more. 
There  is  not  a  cornucopia  of  funds, 
however,  so  we  will  move  slowly.  Add- 
ing a  new  area  entails  a  lot  more  than 
just  hiring  a  facultv  member;  there  are 
also  librarv  holdings  and  other  re- 
souices  to  consider. " 

One  way  in  which  the  historv  de- 
partment already  has  branched  out  is 
bv  bringing  in  postdoctoral  fellows, 
often  in  concert  with  other  depart- 
ments. Chudacoff  mentions  the  im- 
pending arri\al  this  winter  of  a  Mellon 
Fellow  in  the  history  of  south  Asia 
(India  and  l'aki>t.iii).  The  department 
also  has  joined  with  the  l)i\ision  of 
Biology  and  Mcduine  to  appoint  a 
postdoctoral  fellow  in  the  hislorv  of 
medicine;  and  with  the  Afro-American 
Studies  Program  to  attract  a  Howard 
Fellow  in  modern  Afro-American  his- 
torv. Chudacoff  predicts  further  joint 
ventures  will  conlituie  to  broaden  the 
department's  cm  ric  uluni. 


Organizing  searches  for  new  fac- 
ulty to  replace  the  retirees  will  occupy 
much  of  C^hudacoff^s  administrative 
time  during  the  next  two  years.  It  is  a 
process  the  histor\  department  mav 
come  to  know  well.  "By  the  early  1990s, 
a  large  group  of  faculty  will  have  re- 
tired," Chudacoff  says.  "We'll  have  a  lot 
of  turnover.  It  will  be  a  challenge  to 
replace  these  people  with  both  distin- 
guished senior  scholars  from  other  in- 
stitutions, and  \oiniger  faculty  who 
have  the  potential  to  become  distin- 
guished." 

Such  concerns  are  matters  of  the 
past  to  the  fom  who  have  retired  and 
moved  on  to  other  projects.  Lyon  will 
continue  his  research  and  writing,  be- 
ginning with  a  book  on  the  perched 
villages  of  Provence  in  France.  Padden 
is  coinplcling  (he  second  and  third  vol- 
imies  of  his  histoi  v  of  tfie  i  i\  ili/alion  of 
.Mexi<()  in  the  sixteenth  cenliuy.  Ridi 
will  be  tiaveling  and  working  on  two 
books,  one  on  Barocjue  Ciermany  and 
the  other  on  international  affairs  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
And  Rohr  is  spending  this  fall  lecturing 
at  a  number  of  Faslern  colleges  and 
universities.  '^■l^- 


The  tension  between  individualism  and  the  community 

Swearer  addresses  the  Opening  C^onvocation 
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It  hasn't  happened  since  1977,  but  il 
happened  again  this  year:  President 
Howard  Swearer  gave  the  liaditional 
Convocation  address  dining  the  cere- 
mony that  marked  the  official  opening 
of  Brown's  223rd  year  on  September  2. 

Quoting  sources  that  ranged  from 
Socrates  to  the  Peanuts  comic  strip, 
Swearer  spoke  about  the  implications  of 
the  tension  that  exists  between  individ- 
ualism and  the  communitv.  In  a  society 
where  the  indi\idual  is  exalted  above  all 
else,  how  are  the  community's  needs 
met  and  goals  achieved?  The  "Me" 
Decade  and  the  Age  of  the  \uppie  may 
be  taking  their  toll  on  the  health  of  the 
community.  "The  striving  for  individu- 
al excellence  and  entrepreneurship  has 
led  to  the  growth  of  American  produc- 
tivity and  inventiveness,  and  scientific 
discoveries,"  Swearer  said.  "But  ...  in- 
dividualism can  be  carried  to  excess, 
and  many  thoughtful  persons — with 
whom  I  agree — believe  that  [it  has) 
been — and  at  the  expense  of  commu- 
nitv coherence  ami  the  well-being  and 
fulfillment  of  the  individual." 

Things  may  be  looking  up,  Swear- 
er thinks.  He  notes  some  "hopeful  signs 
of  a  possible  national  mood  swing  away 


The  Opening  Convocation  was  again  held  on  the  Green. 


from  rampant  incfi\icfual  selfishness 
and  the  Me-Decade  materialism.  Con- 
cern with  ethics  in  universities,  profes- 
sional schools,  and  corporations  has 
been  on  the  ii|)swing.  and  there  has 


been  growing  attention  bv  prominent 
public  figures  to  the  need  for  more 
public  .service  and  a  renewed  commit- 
ment to  public  purpose." 

Swearer  didn't  suggest  the  creation 


of  a  new  goveinmeiit  program  to  deal 
with  issues  facing  the  nation;  he  sug- 
gested something  far  more  difficult — a 
change  in  public  perception.  Some  of 
these  issues,  such  as  the  mounting  pub- 
lic debt  and  trade  deficits,  "will  clearly 
depend  on  compromises  and  resolution 
in  Washington.  But,  that  will  not  hap- 
pen without  public  understanding  and 
pressure."  Still  other  issues,  such  as 
teenage  pregnancies  and  the  drug  epi- 
demic, "will  re(]iiire  a  national  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions, public  and  private." 

Taking  special  note  of  the  drug 
crisis  in  America,  Swearer  noted  that 
there  is  no  "quick  fix  or  long-range  so- 
lution without  a  collective  effort  which 
includes  education  and  cijiuiseling;  and 
communities  which  rcallv  care  about 
the  well-being  ol  their  members.  A 
university  community  committed  to 
helping  each  person  reach  his  or  her 
maximmu  potential  has  a  special  obli- 
gation in  this  regard.  The  community 
can  be  sorely  affected  by  the  inappro- 
priate behavior  of  individuals  and  just 
as  much  by  passive  observation  of  ac- 
tivity by  others  ihal  is  both  illegal  and 
detrimental  to  ihe  individual  and  com- 
mon good." 

Acknowledging  the  "disservice"  his 
and  older  generations  had  done  to  the 
younger  generation.  Swearer  noted 
that  it  was  "unprecedented  in  American 
history  for  the  society  to  give  less  prior- 
ity to  the  younger  generations  than  to 
the  older  ...   The  mounting  naticjnal 
debt  will  (have  a  negative  impact],  es- 
pecially on  yoiuiger  generations.  You 
will  pay  the  mounting  costs  of  social 
security.  Financial  aid  for  students  has 
come  under  severe  pressure  while  pro- 
grams for  the  'gray  panthers'  have 
fared  better." 

Where  does  a  Brown  education  fit 
into  the  |)ictiue?  According  to  Swearer, 
an  ediualion  at  Brown  is  "the  blending 
of  individu.il  i  hoicc  and  cooperative 
education,"  which,  he  believes,  makes 
the  Brown  educational  experience 
unique.  "Stress  on  individual  achieve- 
ment and  excellence  is  combined  with 
concern  for,  and  cooperation  with, 
others.  It  is  a  rare,  vintage  product." 

Swearer  examined  v.irious  ways 
Brown  students  are  <ible  t<j  reach  out  to 
the  coimnunitv,  and  noted  how  oppor- 
tunities for  public  service  have  been 
expanded.   Ihen  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  another  way  the  University 
should  be  engaged:  by  encouraging  its 
students  to  explore  career  opportuni- 
ties that  "provide  them  with  a  sense  ot 
purpose  and  dedii.ition  beyond  their 
privali-  pursuits."  Ik-  referred  to  last 


Honorary  degree 

Brown  awarded  an  honorary  doctor 
of  science  degree  to  British  applied 
mathematician  J.  Trevor  Stuart 
(above)  on  Se|)leml)er  19.  .Stuart  was 
at  Brown  to  deliver  a  lecture  entitled 
"Vortex  Breakdown:   The  Phenom- 
enon and  Some  Explanations."  He 
was  an  originator  of  the  field  of 


nonlinear  hydrodynamic  stability,  is 
a  fellow  ol  the  Royal  Society,  and 
heads  the  mathematics  department 
at  the  Imperial  College  in  London. 
Since  197.5,  he  has  been  a  visiting 
professor  of  theoretical  Huid  me- 
chanics in  Brown's  Division  of  Engi- 
neering. 


year's  .senior  class  survey,  where  grad- 
uating seniors  responded  to  a  question 
about  the  factors  influencing  the  choice 
of  career  or  job.  The  highest  ranking 
categories  by  far  were  joljs  that  would 
allow  oppoi  I  unities  to  be  helpful  to 
others  oi  useful  to  society;  living  and 
working  in  the  world  of  ideas;  or  op- 
poitunilies  to  work  with  people  rather 
than  things. 

Although  he  admilted  that  he  had 
onlv  "scratched  at  the  surface"  of  bow  a 
iniiversilv.  Brown  in  pailicular,  can 


help  guide  society  back  onto  the  right 
track.  Swearer  fjelieves  that  "there  is  a 
moral  or  value-laden  dimension  to  what 
we  do  here.  Socrates  told  us  that  the 
imexamined  life  is  not  worth  living. 
Kurt  \'onnegul  has  recently  conuiicnt- 
ed  that  the  'morally  unstructured  life  is 
a  ckniker,  too.'  "  Hinting  strongly  that 
the  time  has  come  to  "stimulate  more 
discussion  about  the  values  informing 
oiu'  lives  .It  lirowii. "  the  president  con- 
cluded and  the  academic  year  com- 
menced. K.H. 


UNDERTHE  ELMS 


GCB  closes,  students  await  new  pub 

New  dean  wants  to  'turn  Graduate  Center 
into  a  center  for  graduate  students' 


The  Graduate  Center  Bar,  a  mainstay 
of  campus  social  life  since  the  late 
1960s,  closed  over  the  summer  to  make 
way  for  a  computer  workstation  facility 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Graduate  Cen- 
ter. The  administration's  decision  to 
evict  the  (i(>B  brought  protests  from 
graduate  students  and  fa(  ulty,  resulting 
in  an  effort  to  rcifxatc  the  latiiilv  in 
smaller  quarters  on  the  hiiiidiiig's  sec- 
ond floor.   The  new  bar  is  scheduled  lo 
open  this  month. 

Three  factors  led  to  the  Universi- 
ty's decision  to  close  the  old  GCB.  Pres- 
ident Howard  Swearer  explained  at  a 
faculty  meeting  on  .September  16.  First, 
the  Universitv  was  concerned  about  the 
GCB's  liabilitv  under  a  state  "dram 
shop"  law  that  holds  owners  or  sjion- 
sors  of  liquor-selling  establishments 
responsible  when  patrons  inflict  or  re- 
ceive injuries  in  alcohol-related  mis- 
haps. Second,  there  was  an  urgent  need 
to  expand  students'  access  to  computer 
workstations  on  campus,  and  space  was 
at  a  premimu. 

Third,  .Swearer  said,  it  was  felt 
there  might  be  a  nwre  suii.ible  space 
for  the  GCB.  Members  of  I  he  (ICB 
governing  board  ha\e  admitted  that  the 
spacious  middle  lounge  was  underuti- 
lized. Patronage  of  the  bar,  the  hottest 
spot  on  campus  in  the  early  I97()s,  had 
fallen  off  in  the  '80s,  thanks  in  part  to  a 
higher  drinking  age;  several  years  ago 
the  GCB  was  granted  a  one-time. 
$10,000  subsidy  to  prevent  it  from  go- 
ing bankrupt.  The  decision  to  close  the 
bar.  Swearer  emphasized,  "was  not 
dt)ne  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  the 
siuiimer, "  but  was  the  product  of 
"careful  consideration  over  a  long 
time." 

Those  who  were  affected  by  the 
closing,  however,  were  displeased  bv  its 
timing.  While  the  liabilitv  issue  had 
surfaced  last  spring  and  was  discussed 
by  the  Graduate  Student  C'ouncil,  the 
GCB's  independent  board  of  governors 
had  been  advised  only  that  the  insur- 
ance problem  would  have  to  be  re- 
solved, or  the  University  itself  would 
have  to  take  over  the  bar  and  provide 
insurance.  At  the  time  the  decision  was 
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announced  in  mid-July.  howe\er,  cam- 
pus aclivitv  was  at  its  annual  low  ebb, 
with  many  students  and  fai  iiltv  awav  or 
not  in  close  touch.  The  president  of  the 
board  of  governors.  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology  Billy  Wooten  '70  Ph.D., 
was  out  of  town  on  vacation.  No  pre- 
liminary consultation  or  advisory  was 
accorded  the  Graduate  Student  Coim- 
cil,  whidi  learned  of  the  eviction  indi- 
rec  tlv.  according  to  Council  President 
Claudia  Benassi. 

News  of  the  impending  dosme 
spread  through  the  graduate-student 
community  and  evoked  vehement  re- 
sponses, including  petitions  signed  by 
more  than  900  graduate  students,  fac- 
ullv.  and  staff.  "The  L'ni\eisity  cannot 
survive  without  graduate  sludcnls,  and 
graduate  students  camiot  survive  with- 
out a  place  to  socialize,"  one  student 
wrote  in  a  note  posted  to  Brown's  elec- 
tronic bulletin  board  on  the  mainframe 
computer.  "We  need  a  place  to  have 
fim  and  relax."  .Another  wrote,  "With 
no  place  to  socialize  with  mv  peers,  my 
onlv  alternative  is  lo  restrict  mv  social 
inteiactions  to  people  in  mv  lab  or  m\ 
neighbors." 

Benassi  points  out  that  graduate 
students,  most  of  whom  live  off-cam- 
pus, have  few  outlets  for  fostering  a 
sense  of  communitv  within  the  Univer- 
sitv. "The  undergraduates  have  lots  of 
places  to  go — the  Underground  [a  club 
and  bar  in  Faunce  House],  the  cafeteri- 
as, dormitories."  she  savs.  ".Some  peo- 
ple said  that  onlv  thirtv  pe()[)le  ever 
went  to  the  GCB.  but  that's  not  true. 
The  graduate  students  and  facult\  here 
really  do  need  a  place  to  socialize." 

The  students  organized  a  party  on 
a  Fridav  night  late  in  .August,  in  the 
second-floor  lounge  area  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Center,  to  commiserate  about  the 
GCB's  demise  and  discuss  options  for 
the  future.  Because  it  had  not  been 
registered  with  the  appropriate  office, 
campus  police  officers  dispersed  the 
gathering,  in  the  process  incurring 
more  resentment  from  frustrated 
graduate  students.  A  second  partv  one 
week  later  was  inore  successful,  owing 
to  the  participation  of  Dean  of  the 


Graduate  Center  Bar  in  the  early  1970s. 

Graduate  School  Phillip  Stiles,  recently 
returned  from  overseas,  who  spent  the 
latter  part  of  .August  working  to  ease 
the  (i(;B  situation. 

Stiles,  in  fact,  moved  quickly  to 
insist  not  only  that  a  graduate  pub 
would  reopen,  but  that  it  would  do  so 
by  the  micldle  of  Octcjber.  An  unused 
kitchen  facility  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Graduate  Center  has  been  selected 
as  the  site  for  the  bar.  which  will  be 
operated  bv  the  (iCB  board  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful in  purchasing  adeciuate  insur- 
ance, and  otherwise  by  the  University. 
.As  the  BAM  went  to  press,  the  board 
had  succeeded  in  Icxating  an  insurer 
willing  to  provide  $500,000  in  liability 
insurance — but  that  is  only  half  of  the 
$1 -million  coverage  Brown  requires. 

The  GCB  controversy  focused  at- 
tention on  a  feeling  among  some  grad- 
uate students  that  as  a  population  they 
are  given  short  shrift  by  the  University. 
"The  fact  that  we  were  never  really  told 
about  the  decision  to  close  the  GC:B,  " 
says  Benassi,  a  graduate  student  in  the 
English  department,  "is  symbolic  of  the 
importance  attached  to  graduate  stu- 
dents here.  We're  only  one-quarter  the 
size  of  the  undergraduate  body  at 


Brown,  so  maybe  the  University  has  felt 
that  we  need  fewer  facihties.  The 
Graduate  School  has  never  had  much 
cohesiveness;  most  people  depend  on 
their  own  departments  for  social  con- 
tacts. But  that  is  all  the  more  reason  we 
should  have  a  center  to  gather  and 
meet  each  other." 

Stiles,  whose  appointment  as  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  became  effec- 
tive last  July  1 ,  concedes  that  "graduate 
students  may  have  felt  left  out  by  the 
University."  But  he  insists  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  sensitive  to  their  needs,  and  is 
trying  to  address  them.  In  fact,  the 
upbeat  Stiles  views  the  aftermath  of  the 
GGB  closing  as  "a  no-lose  situation.  The 
administration  is  serious  about  improv- 
ing facilities  for  graduate  students,  and 
I  Ik-  students  will  end  up  with  something 
belter  than  they  had." 

Stiles  sees  the  new  bar  as  part  of  a 
larger  project  he  has  launched:  "Tinn- 
ing the  Graduate  Center  back  into  a 
(Ciller  for  graeluate  students."  Buill  in 
I'JIiH  to  provide  housing,  a  cafeteria, 
and  social  areas  tor  graduate  students, 
loday  the  building  houses  graduate 
slndenls  in  only  one  of  its  four  "tow- 
ns,"  the  olher  three  being  home  for 


undergraduates.  The  cafeteria  has  not 
operated  regularly  for  many  years,  and 
a  pleasant  second-floor  lounge  with 
picture  windows,  a  piano,  television, 
and  upholstered  furniture  is  little-used. 

The  lounge  will  be  refurbished  and 
turned  into  a  Graduate  Student  and 
Faculty  Lounge  under  Stiles's  plan — a 
place  for  faculty  and  "apprentice  facul- 
ty" (graduate  students)  to  meet,  relax, 
talk,  and  perhaps  eat  a  light  lunch.  "In 
the  long  run,"  Stiles  says,  "I  would  like 
to  make  the  Graduate  School  the  intel- 
lectual center  of  the  University,  a  place 
where  ideas  and  concepts  are  probed 
more  deeply."  Towards  that  end,  he 
hopes  to  offer  a  lecture  series  in  the 
lounge,  in  which  faculty  and  students 
will  address  contemporary  issues. 

He  hopes  also  to  involve  alumni  of 
the  graduate  school  in  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  current  graduate  stu- 
dents. "We  would  like  alumni  to  give  us 
suggestions,"  Stiles  says,  "to  let  us  know 
what  was  valuable  for  them,  and  what 
was  not."  Perhaps,  he  adds,  alumni 
support  will  be  tangible,  too.  "Some 
graduates  may  be  willing  to  work  with 
us  on  various  projects,"  he  says.  "I'd 
like  all  our  alumni  to  become  apologists 
for  a  good  graduate  education." 

Meanwhile,  until  the  new  bar 
opens  under  management  as  yet  un- 
determined. Stiles  is  sponsoring  a  party 
in  the  second-floor  lounge  each  Friday 
night.  The  graduate  students  bring 
their  own  refreshments,  and  the  Grad- 
uate School  pays  the  clean-up  costs.  "A 
significant  group  feels  there  is  a  need 
for  a  pub,"  Stiles  says.  "I  agree  that  it  is 
a  viable  concept,  and  I'm  excited  about 
its  future  here."  A.D. 


People 


In  addition  to  the  four  history  pro- 
fessors featured  elsewhere  in  these 
pages,  a  number  of  Brown  faculty  in 
other  departments  have  retired  recent- 
ly, or  will  retire  this  December.  They 
include  James  O.  Barnhill,  theatre  arts 
{BAM,  September);  John  R.  Evrard, 
M.D.,  obstetrics  and  gynecology;  Her- 
man F.  Eschenbacher,  education;  See- 
bert  J.  Goldowsky  '28,  M.D.,  surgery; 
Gerald  S.  Heller,  engineering;  Paul  F. 
Maeder,  engineering  (and  former  vice 
president  for  finance  and  operations); 
Harold  R.  Nace,  chemistry;  Alfred  W. 
Senft.  M.I).,  medical  science;  and  Basil 
G.  Zimmer,  sociology  and  urban  stud- 


On  June  I,  Brian  L.  Hawkins  became 
Brown's  new  vice  president  for  com- 
puting and  telecommunications.  Haw- 


kins is  on  leave  from  Drexel  University, 
where  he  is  associate  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs  and  associate  vice 
president  for  computing  and  telecom- 
munications. At  Brown  he  is  organizing 
and  managing  the  development  of  a 
distributed  computing  system  utilizing 
networks  of  workstations,  as  well  as  the 
existing  mainframe  system.  From 
1983-85  he  directed  the  microcomputer 
program  at  Drexel,  which  was  the  first 
university  in  the  country  to  require  all 
students  to  have  access  to  a  microcom- 
puter. He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  com- 
munications from  Purdue  in  1975. 

There  are  some  changes  among  the 
Universitv  Relations  staff: 

William  J.  Slack,  formerly  associ- 
ate director  of  university  relations,  has 
been  named  director  of  special  events. 
He  is  in  charge  of  organizing  all  major 
events  at  Brown,  including  Com- 
mencement, Convocation,  endowed 
lectures,  the  Continuing  College,  and 
other  programs.  He  came  to  Brown  in 
1979  as  a  special  events  officer. 

Ancelin  Vogt  Lynch  '68  is  Brown's 
new  associate  director  for  government 
and  community  relations.  She  was  for- 
merly associate  director  for  universitv 
relations.  In  her  new  job  she  will  be  a 
full-time  liaison  between  the  Universitv 
and  the  city,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
meius,  as  well  as  community  groups. 

Dorcey  A.  Baker  '78,  formerly  as- 
sistant director  of  alumni  relations,  has 
been  named  associate  director  in 
charge  of  the  National  Alumni  Schools 
Program.  She  succeeds  Heidi  Janes  '78, 
who  was  promoted  to  director  of  alum- 
ni relations  (BAA/,  June/July). 

Three  newcomers  to  the  University 
Relations  staff  are  M.L.  Farrell,  assis- 
tant direi  lor  lor  special  events;  Jeffrey 
A.  Williams  '85,  assistant  director  of 
alumni  relations  in  charge  of  minority 
alumni  programs,  replacing  Arnold  J. 
Lewis  '83,  who  resigned  to  attend  Har- 
vard Business  School;  and  Davies  Bis- 
set  '85,  assistant  director  of  alimini  re- 
lations in  charge  of  Brown  clubs. 

Two  Brown  faculty  members  were 
awarded  Fulbright  grants  for  study 
abroad.  Martha  E.  Davis,  visiting 
scholar  in  music,  used  her  grant  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  1986  South  America 
Today  sununer  seminar,  traveling  to 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Ar- 
gentina. Dr.  Arvin  S.  Glicksman,  pro- 
fessor of  medical  science,  is  spending 
the  academic  year  at  Tel  Aviv  Univer- 
sity in  Israel,  working  with  the  school's 
teaching  hospital  to  develop  an  inte- 
grated oncology  program. 
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SPORTS 


By  James  Reinbold 


Cross  country  heading  for  the  top 

From  Heptagonal  doormat  to  fourth  in  i<^«^ 


1985 


The  Brown  cross  country  team  had  its 
best  season  in  twenty  years  last  fall. 
Ever  since  the  arrival  of  Coach  Bob 
Rothenberg  '65  in  the  summer  of  1983, 
the  successes  of  the  men's  t  ross  country 
team  have  been  measureci  in  terms  of 
best:  best  Ivy  League  finish  (5-2  in  dual 
meets;  second  place);  best  finish  in  the 
New  Englands  (sixth);  bcsi  fuiish  in  the 
Heptagonal  (;ham[)i()nsliips  (fourth); 
and  best  luiish  in  the  I(;4A's  (sixteenth 
of  fifty).  In  addition,  he  has  Chris 
Schille  '88  and  (Ireg  Whitelev  '89,  who 
are  among  the  best  distance  runners  in 
the  country,  and  nine  of  last  year's  top 
ten  runners  returning,  including  sen- 
iors David  Alden  and  Hai  rv  Malternas, 
as  well  as  junior  standout  Peter  I.oomis. 

Ha\ing  two  ruimers  as  prodi- 
gioush  talented  as  Sdulle  and  White- 
ley  has  not  been  an  untpialified  bless- 
ing.  There  have  been  some  touchv 
moments  between  the  two  runners — a 
situation  Rothenberg  wryly  labels  the 
"Clash  of  the  Titans" — and  he  and  As- 
sistant Coach  Dan  Challener  even  had 
the  two  training  and  racing  separately 
last  season,  <i  policv  that  caused  even 
more  tension  between  the  two  and 
with  the  team  as  a  whole.  Now  that 
both  have  car\ed  out  their  own  turf, 
and  are  comfortable  with  their  talent, 
the  tensions  have  eased  a  bit.  Both  are 
aware  of  how  much'thevcan  contribute 
to  the  team  and  how  good  the  team  can 
be.  Rothenberg  has  "a  healths  Chris, 
and  an  experienced  Greg;  and  for  the 
first  time  they're  both  in  good  shape  to- 
gether at  the  same  time."  And  training 
together  as  well. 

Things  were  not  alwa\s  so  in  the 
world  of  cross  country  running  at 
Brown.  The  program  Bob  Rothenberg 
inherited  in  the  summer  of  1983  was  in 
disarray.  The  glory  years  of  the  1960s 
were  past.  The  lack  of  spirit,  enthusi- 
asm, and  talent  that  had  characterized 
the  1970s  spilled  over  into  the  early 
part  of  the  1980s.  Long  distance  run- 
ning at  Brown  was  not  only  lonely,  it 
was  about  to  die  from  neglect.  For 
more  than  twenty  years,  from  the  1950s 
until  1967,  Coach  Ivan  Fuqua  (1932 
24     Olympic  gold  medalist  in  the  4x400 


relay)  had  given  spark  and  dri\e  to  the 
program.  In  fact,  Rolhenberg  served  as 
a  part-time  assislanl  under  Fu(|ua  after 
he  gradu.ited  horn  Brown  and  w.is 
pursuing  graduate  studies.  He  then 
spent  a  year  of  coaching  and  leaching 
at  Cilen  Ridge  (N.J.)  High  School,  fol- 
lowed by  two  years  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
He  was  assistant  track  coach  at  Fair- 
monl  Heights  High  -School  in  Chapel 
Oaks,  Marvland,  before  becoming  he.id 
coach  of  l)ovs' cross  couiurv  in  1971.  In 
1977,  he  became  bead  coach  <>l  giils' 
cross  countrv  and  track  at  Fairnioni; 
then,  in  198(),  moved  to  Suiiland  (Md.) 
High  School,  where  he  coordinated 
both  the  boys'  and  girls'  cross  cotmtry 
and  track  piograms.  His  M,u\laiid 
teams  won  eighteen  state  champion- 
ships. 

In  ihc  I. til  ol  1982,  the  Brown  cross 
countrv  team  did  not  ha\e  enough  par- 
ticipants to  send  even  the  minimum 
contingent  of  five  runners  to  meets.  It 
was  an  understatement  to  say  that 
Brown  was  the  doormat  for  Eastern 
teams.  In  ten  seasons,  the  Bruins  were 
last  or  ncxi-to-last  nine  times.  .As  Roth- 
enberg recalls,   "I  he  en\ironment  [for 
distance  running]  was  verv  negative.  A 
very  small  percentage  of  the  men  who 
came  out  for  the  team  staved  on  the 
team  or  returned  the  following  year." 

In  the  summer  of  1983  Rothen- 
berg arrived  to  turn  the  program 
around.  Without  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  recruit,  he  had  to  make  do 
with  a  team  made  up  of  a  few  fresh- 
men, such  as  David  .Alden  '87,  and  a 
host  of  thirty  or  so  walk-ons,  none  of 
whom  had  followed  any  coherent 
training  schedule  during  the  summer. 
The  prospects  were  indeed  grim  for  the 
highly  successful  high  school  coach.  But 
things  changed  quickly.  Rothenberg's 
dramatic  success  story  can  be  attribut- 
ed, in  part,  to  two  factors:  Schille  and 
Whiteley. 

According  to  Rothenberg,  "Chris 
came  in  with  the  promise  that  things 
would  get  better."  That  was  not  an  idle 
promise,  for  the  next  year  brought 
Whiteley.  Of  course,  talented  as  both 
Shille  and  Whitelev  are  (in  successive 


Brown's  cross  country  stars,  Chris 
Schille  (left)  and  Greg  Whiteley. 


years  they  were  ranked  second  in  the 
nation  in  the  5,000  meters;  and  each,  as 
freshmen,  made  the  U.S.  national  jun- 
ior team),  success  in  cross  country  can- 
not be  guaranteed  bv  two  runners.  As 
Rothenberg  is  cjuick  to  point  out,  the 
ninnber-five  man  on  the  scjuad  is  every 
bit  as  important  as  number  one  and 
number  two.  It  is  team  standing  that  is 
important  in  cross  country:  A  good 
performance  by  number  five  can  insure 
a  top  team  finish,  a  bad  one  can  spell 
disaster.  So  Rothenberg  is  fortunate  to 
have  a  runner  such  as  Alden,  a  model 
of  consistency  for  four  years.  "Before  a 
race,  you  can  always  figure  <jn  Dave 
finishing  in  a  certain  position,"  Roth- 
enberg savs.  Alden,  who  is  the  son  of 
Vernon  R.  Alden  '45,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Brown  Corporation  and  a  top  miler 
and  two-miler  while  at  Brown,  was  vot- 
ed the  team's  most  valuable  runner. 
Throughout  1985  he  ran  well,  finishing 
in  tfie  top  three  in  each  of  the  season's 
final  six  races  and  an  impressive  fif- 
teenth in  the  HEPS.  Dave  Alden  has 
run  a  14:24  in  the  5,000  meters  and  last 
spring  lowered  his  mark  in  the  10,000 
meters  to  30:07.  Then  there  is  Peter 
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Brown  University  Quilt 


These  patchwork  quilts  are 
meticulously  worked  and  hand- 
tied  in  the  tradition  of  New 
England  winter  quilts. 

Patchwork  and  border  surround 
a  screen  printed  center  panel.  All 
quilts  (ready  made  or  made  from 
kits)  can  be  machine  washed  and 
dried. 

Also  available  is  the  Brown  Crest 
pillow,  14  inches  square  screen 
printed  pillow  front,  zippered 
corduroy  back  complete  with 
inner  pillow. 


A  Unique  Keepsake  of  Lasting  Value 


Delivery  time  on  pillow  and  kits  is  2-3 

weeks. 

Delivery  time  on  ready  made  quilts  is  5-7 

weeks. 


Shipping  &  Handling  add  $2.50  East 
of  the  Mississippi  and  $3.50  West  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Mail  to: 

Brown  Campus  Shop 
Box  1878 
Providence,  Rl  02912 


Price  List 

Full  76"  by  90"  Ready  Made  Quilt  $245.00  U 

Twin        65"by89"  Ready  Made  Quilt  $225,00  D 

Full  76"  by  90"  Kit  Complete  $   79.50  D 

Twin        65"  by  89"  Kit  Complete  $67.50  D 

Pillow      14"  by  14"  ReadyMade  $   21.75  D 
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Business  Tel.  _ 


D  money  order  in  the  amount  of 
_ payable  to  Brown  University  Bookstore 


CHARGE  TO     D  MASTERCARD     D  VISA    D  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
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Tools  of 
the  University 

Photographs  by  John  Forast^ 

Small  children  learning  to  speak 
often  attach  to  new  words  a 
highly  specific  meaning,  so  that 
"cat"  designates  that  particular 
family's  pet  and  "flower"  refers  to  the 
dandelion  clutched  at  that  moment  in  a 
chubby  young  fist. 

The  word  "tool,"  too,  begins  its  life 
in  our  consciousness  as  something  nar- 
rowly defined — the  hammer  Mother 
uses  to  pound  a  picture-hook,  into  the 
wall,  or  the  wrench  Father  wields  to  fix 
a  leaky  faucet.  "Tools"  then  begins  to 
expand  into  a  concept,  rather  than  the 
name  of  one  object.  School-age  chil- 
dren know  that  tools  are  the  various 
implements,  mostly  made  of  metal, 
hanging  from  a  pegboard  in  the  base- 
ment or  toted  in  a  toolbox  by  a  carpen- 
ter. Tools  are  used,  children  realize,  to 
make  things  and  to  fix  things. 

As  adults  we  continue  to  refer  to 
saws  and  screwdrivers  as  tools,  but  we 
also  are  sophisticated  enough  in  organ- 
izing mental  concepts  to  apply  the  term 
to  anything — object  or  abstraction 
— that  is  employed  to  achieve  an  end,  to 
create,  to  craft,  to  transform. 

What,  then,  are  the  tools  used  by  a 
university  to  accomplish  its  missions  of 
education  and  research — to  practice 
"the  art  of  assisting  discovery,"  as 
teaching  has  been  called?  Some  of  those 
tools  are  not  tangible.  Others  are,  and 
photographer  John  Foraste  set  out  re- 
cendy  to  find  them  and  capture  their 
images.  The  results  of  his  search  ap- 
pear on  these  pages.  A.D. 


Classroom  chairs  in  Rogers  Hall 

await  students  and  a  professor 

to  begin  the  day's  discussion. 
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Hundreds  of  journals 

line  the  shelves  of  the  physics 

library  in  the 

Barus  8c  Holley  Building. 
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One  of  the  most  modern  of  tools  for  teaching  and  learning  is  the  computer,  and  it  is 

changing  life  for  students,  faculty,  and  staff  at  Brown.  The  scholar's  workstation 

(above),  a  personal  computer  that  can  "talk"  to  other  computers,  is  a  prime  component 

of  Brown's  plan  to  bring  the  whole  campus  on-line. 
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Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano.  The  symbiotic  relationship  between  physical  and  intellectual 

activity  has  long  been  a  hallmark  of  Ivy  League  athletic  programs.  Because  of  that, 

a  recreational  racquetball  player  is  accorded  the  same  high  esteem  as  a  varsity  quarterback. 

Both  are  expected  to  bring  a  competitive  spirit  to  the  classroom  as  well  as  the  arena. 
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Instruments:  In  Fulton  Rehearsal  Hall, 
these  tools  lie  in  silence  until  the  lessons 

commence,  or  the  auditions,  or  the  rehearsals. 
To  some  extent,  musicians  are 

students  forever;  they  will  tell  you  themselves 
that  they  never  stop  learning  their  craft. 


Instrumentation:  The  gauges  and  controls  on  a  Philips  420  STEM  (Scanning 
Transmission  Electron  Microscope)  glow  in  the  Materials  Research  Laboratory. 
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The  information  explosion  has  come  to 

roost  on  these  bookshelves  belonging  to  political 

science  professor  Terry  Hopmann. 


Alone  with  the  basics — blackboard,  chalk,  eraser,  and  book — Professor 

of  Engineering  Herbert  Fried  works  on  a  problem 

in  the  Theoretical  Physics  Seminar  Room,  Barus  &  Holley  Building. 
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An  artist,  said  Michelangelo,  "paints 
with  his  brains  and  not  with  his  hands." 

The  students  and  faculty  who  spend 

coundess  hours  in  the  List  Art  Building 

studios  could  argue  that  art  requires  both 

intelligence  and  dexterity.  Here,  paints, 

brushes,  and  palette  rest  upon  a  work 

table  transformed  by  years  of  stray 

brushstrokes  into  an  impromptu  canvas. 
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Remember  Brown 
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HANDWOVEN      f"}^ 
100%  PURE  Is 

TISH  WOOL  i 


SCOTTISH 


ONLY  WHERE  THEY  CARRY  CRKKETEER/' 

This  Cricketeer  sportcoat  features  a  rich  Harris  Tweed  fabric  of  100%  wool  that's  hand-woven  in  Scotland's  Outer  Hebrides  Islands  To  see  Cricketeer 
suits  and  sportcoats  at  a  store  near  you,  please  call  1-800-752-5207,  or  write  Cricketeer,  1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  1,0104. 
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You  m;iy  not  think  of  Jeep  when 
you  he;ir  Ihe  words  "luxury 
cars!'  But  if  \-ou  want  ever>'- 
thin^  those  words  imply,  virtu- 
ally anywhere  you  niij^ht  want 
to  no,  you'll  want  to  become 
familiar  with  Wajjoneer  Limited 
and  Jeep  (irand  Wagoneer. 

Kach  of  these  vehicles  is  a 
true  luxuiy  car,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Hut  each  one's 
also  a  Jeep.  A  hill-climbing, 
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Q 

j 

I 
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stump-pulling,  bear-down  and 
get-it-done  Jeep,  'i'hat  means 
these  versatile  vehicles  are 
going  to  get  you  places,  and 
do  things  other  luxuw  cars 
wouldn't  even  attempt. 

While  both  Grand  Wagoneer 
and  Wagoneer  Limited  share  a 
Jeep  heritage  and  a  feeling  of 
lavish  comfort,  each  has  its 
own  personality.  To  be  specific: 
GRAND  WAGONEER 
Enter  Cirand  Wagoneer  through 


i 
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any  of  its  four  doors  and  you'll 
find  plush  surroundings  for  up 
to  six  adults.  Genuine  leather 
upholstery,  air  conditioning,  a 
premium  sound  system  and 
power  everN'thing. . .  all  standard. 
Also  standard  is  a  powerful 
5.9L  V8,  and  a  4- wheel  drive 
system  that's  as  easy  as  a  flick 
of  a  switch.  All  this,  in  a  vehicle 
that  can  tow  up  to  an  impres- 
sive 5,(KK)  pounds. 
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WAGONEER  LIMITED 

Don't  let  its  slightly  smaller  size 
fool  you.  The  4-door  Wagoneer 
Limited  still  has  more  room 
than  any  other  domestic  4- 
wheel  drive  vehicle  in  its  class 
. . .  enough  for  five  adults  and 
plenty  of  cargo.  Go  with  the 
new  optional  173-horsepower 
4.0  litre  Fower-Tech  Six  engine, 
and  you'll  see  that  Wagoneer 
Limited  beats  its  competition  at 
\e  power  game  too.  To  take 


advantage  of  all  that  power, 
every  Wagoneer  comes 
standard  with  an  all-new 
4-speed  automatic  overdrive 
transmission. 

If  your  travels  take  you 
places  that  are  well  off  the 
beaten  path,  get  to  know  these 
truly  unique  vehicles.  Because 
whether  you're  taking  a  trip  to 
the  mountains  or  a  trip  to  the 
market,  they'll  not  only  get  you 
there,  they'll  do  it  with  style. 


Grand  Wagoneer 


iHini 


^ 


Wagoneer  Ltd. 


Av;iil;iblc  for  purcluise  or  kvise  at  your  participalinji 
Jetp dc;ilcr.  Siiffty  bdls  s;ivf  lives. 
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RELEVANCE 
AND  THOUGHT 

Political  scientist  Eric 
Nordlinger  asks  nothing  less 
of  his  students — ^and  of  himself 

By  Katherine  Hinds 
Photographs  by  John  Foraste 


Eric  Nordlinger  breezes 
through  the  door  of  the  audi- 
torium in  the  List  Art  Center, 
and  strides  down  the  aisle  to- 
ward the  front  of  the  room,  smoothing 
his  windblown  hair.  The  class  is  Political 
Science  141 — "Contemporary  Interna- 
tional Politics" — and  it's  packed.  Nord- 
linger eases  by  clusters  of  students  who 
are  settling  into  chairs  and  onto  the 
Hoor  for  his  eighty-minute  lecture,  and 
he  hops  up  on  the  raised  platform,  ar- 
ranging the  materials  for  his  lecture  on 
the  origins  of  the  Cold  War.  The  class 
quiets  down  and  hears  what  may  be  a 
startling  admission  from  their  pro- 
fessor: He  is  nervous. 

Minutes  earlier  a  student  had 
confided  to  a  visitor  that  Nordlinger 
has  a  reputation  for  being  arrogant 
— brilliant,  uncompromising,  and  very, 
very  sure  of  himself.  Now  Nordlinger 
Hashes  what  has  to  be  called  a  boyish 
grin,  and  says,  "I'm  not  usually  nervous 
when  I  teach,  but  today  I  have  a  special 
awareness  of  my  audience,  because 
there's  a  reporter  here."  Without  fur- 
ther preamble,  he  launches  into  a  con- 
cise, well-organized  lecture  on  several 
interpretations  on  the  origins  of  the 
tlold  War.  He  pauses  to  ask  if  there  are 
questions  on  the  material  covered  thus 
far,  and  adds,  "The  last  time  we  met,  I 
noticed  that  some  of  you  have  some 
familiarity  with  the  origins  of  the  Cold 


War.  Now,  I  don't  want  the  rest  of  you 
to  be  inhibited  in  asking  questions.  All  I 
ask  for,  although  sometimes  I  know  it's 
difficult  to  come  by,  is  relevance  and 
thought."  The  class  laughs  a  bit  ner- 
vously, realizing,  perhaps,  that  al- 
though Nordlinger  has  made  a  joke  of 
it,  he  does  expect  relevance  and  thought 
and  it  «  often  difficult  to  achieve.  One 
student  launches  into  a  rambling  ques- 
tion and  is  cut  short  by  Nordlinger, 
who  says,  "What  exactly  is  your  ques- 
tion?" When  another  student  is  at- 
tempting to  get  a  statement  out,  Nord- 
linger interrupts  to  say  curtly  to  the  rest 
of  the  class,  some  of  whom  are  talking, 
"I've  been  known  to  ask  people  to  leave 
my  class  for  talking."  The  class  is  on 
alert.  This  is  one  man  they  don't  want 
to  mess  with. 

Nordlinger,  who  has  been  teaching 
at  Brown  for  fifteen  years,  is  considered 
"something  of  a  hot  shot,"  according  to 
one  student — "you  see  his  name  and 
work  referred  to  all  the  time  when  you 
are  reading  other  political  science 
books."  His  research  has  ranged  wide- 
ly— from  a  study  of  Boston  city  politics 
that  is  required  reading  for  certain  city 
employees  to  a  book  on  the  autonomy 
of  the  democratic  state  that  one  critic 
hailed  as  a  "minor  Copernican  revolu- 
tion in  policy  study."  In  addition  to  his 
position  in  the  political  science  depart- 
ment, he  holds  an  appointment  as  an 
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He  once  told  a  group  of  Army  officers 
that  U.S.  military  presence  abroad  must 
be  curtailed — he  argued  for  two  hours 


associate  at  Brown's  Center  for  Foreign 
Policy  Development  and  at  Harvard 
University's  Center  for  International 
Affairs — and  he  admits  he  has  the  best 
of  both  worlds. 

A  relaxed  Nordlinger  sits  back  af- 
ter class  and  lights  up  a  pipe.  "People 
who  know  me  will  laugh  at  this,"  he 
says,  "but  I  don't  see  mvseli  as  arro- 
gant, although  I  know  that's  what  my 
reputation  is.  I'm  simpiv  trying  lo  pur- 
sue high  standards;  I'm  just  trying  to 
get  students  to  think  critically.  I  try  to 
press  people — both  students  and  col- 
leagues— to  support  their  views.  I'm  not 
impressed  with  what  people  think  un- 
less 1  know  the  basis  (or  wh\  thev  think 
what  they  think." 

"It  ran  be  scarv  lo  ask  a  question  in 
class,"  another  student  offers.  "Nord- 
linger  has  the  reputation  among  stu- 
dents as  being  sort  of  awesome.  He 
doesn't  suffer  fools  gladly.  But  he's 
great — he's  such  an  independent 
thinker.  He'll  quote  lots  of  other  sourc- 
es, then  say  to  us,  'These  guvs  are  all 
wrong,'  and  tell  us  exactly  why.  That's 
really  exciting  to  hear. " 

Independence  is  something  Nord- 
linger  has  always  valued,  and  it's 
probably  the  most  important  rea- 
son he  chose  to  enter  academics, 
rather  than  business.  "When  I  went  to 
Cornell  as  an  undergraduate,  I  wanted 
to  pursue  business.  But,  even  after 
winning  the  Myrtle  Miller  Prize  in 
Mathematics  as  a  freshman,"  he  says, 
smiling,  "I  decided  I  didn't  want  to  be 
an  engineer.  I  figured  maybe  I'd  go  to 
law  or  business  school.  Then,  without 
knowing  anything  about  academia,  I 
decided  that's  where  I  wanted  to  be. 
Really  all  I  knew  about  academicians 
was  that  they  weren't  paid  very  well.  I 
thought  the  world  of  mv  instructors  at 
C^ornell,  and  I  developed  the  sense  that 
academicians  could  be  and  were  inde- 
pendent. They  didn't  have  to  report  to 
anyone;  their  responsibility  was  only  to 
themselves  and  their  ideals.  And  what 
clinched  it  was  that  I  developed  specific 
ideas  about  businessmen.  In  the  fifties, 
sociologists  portrayed  corporate  people 


as  more  formal  than  the  academics — I 
generalized  wildly.  I  saw  academicians 
as  not  so  conformist.  And  my  dad  was 
also  a  businessman,  and  I  saw  that  he 
took  a  lot  of  crap  from  people.  That 
caused  me  a  lot  of  pain,  and  I  think  I 
half-consciously  reacted  against  it.   The 
independence  of  academics  really  ap- 
pealed." 

Has  this  proved  to  be  true?  Dumb 
question  to  ask  an  exacting  social  .scien- 
tist. "I  can't  answer  that.  1  haven't  made 
a  comparative  study,"  Nordlingcr  re- 
plies— with  a  saving  grin.  "Let  me  just 
say  that  I  haven't  been  at  all  disap- 
pointed in  my  academic  career.  I  can 
wiiie,  leach,  research  what  I  choose, 
and  can  interact  with  ihe  colleagues  of 
my  choice." 

When  he  graduated  from  Cornell, 
Nordlinger  applied  to  the  doctoral 
programs  at  Harvard  and  Princeton. 
Harvard  informed  him  that  his  check 
for  the  application  fee  had  bounced, 
and  thev  wouldn't  tell  him  if  he  had 
been  accepted  until  he  made  good  on  it. 
He  decided  on  Princeton,  where  the 
size  of  the  department  appealed  lo  him, 
and  he  knew  the  work  of  a  couple  of 
the  professors. 

"I  had  one  professor  at  Princeton 
who  really  shaped  the  way  I  address 
questions,"  Nordlinger  says.  "He  want- 
ed me  to  stand  back  and  figure  what 
strategv  to  take,  what  line  of  inquiry  to 
pursue,  on  any  of  the  subjects  I've 
studied.  I've  jumped  around  a  lot,  in 
terms  of  research,  which  is  unusual.  I 
haven't  focused  on  one  subject  or  geo- 
graphical area.  But,  beginning  with  an 
analysis  of  British  and  French  attitudes 
to  authority,  until  recently  I've  focused 
on  the  establishment  and  performance 
of  democratic  regimes.  My  jumping 
around  has  something  to  do  with  want- 
ing to  pursue  reasonably  challenging 
questions,  if  I've  just  finished  a  project, 
many  questions  certainly  remain  unan- 
swered about  the  project,  but  I  won't 
feel  I  can  make  that  much  more  of  a 
contribution.  Which  isn't  to  say  that 
others  can't  pick  up  where  I  left  off." 

Nordlinger  is  asked  how  he  choos- 
es his  research  questions.  "If  you  were 


to  ask  me,  'How  do  you  identify  your 
projects?',  I  would  say.  It's  bloody  diffi- 
cult," he  answers.  "It's  the  most  time- 
consuming,  frustrating  part  of  my 
work.  I  try  to  go  into  a  new  area  and 
learn  it  and  identify  problems  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  that  scholarly  inquiry.  I 
try  to  identify  questions  of  a  theoretical 
or  general  kind  that  represent  inquiry 
in  that  area  that  are  not  only  potentially 
doable  ami  challenging,  but  they 
should  afso  speak  to  political  outcomes 
that  are  consequential  for  the  people 
involved." 

Nordlinger  explains  how  he  whit- 
tled one  topic  out  of  a  larger  area.  "I 
was  interested  in  why  in  some  demo- 
cratic regimes  classes  and  ethnic  groups 
that  hate  each  other  sometimes  end  up 
killing  and  repressing  each  other,  and 
sometimes  the  conflicts  are  regulated." 
He  has  written:  "Some  societies  featur- 
ing open,  nonrepressive  regimes  are  so 
deeply  divided  that  they  are  eminently 
prone  to  political  violence,  governmen- 
tal repression,  or  both.  Yet,  some  in- 
tense conflicts  do  not  give  rise  to  wide- 
spread bloodshed  or  forceful  re- 
pression. The  conflicts  have  in  one  way 
or  another  been  regulated." 

"1  worked  on  this  problem  for  a 
year,  totally  confused,"  Nordlinger 
.says.  "Then  I  broke  through  the  con- 
fusion. Suddenly  I  realized  that  there 
were  two  distinct  questions  that  could 
have  different  answers.  One  question  is 
why  does  intense  conflict  develop?  Why 
are  some  societies  so  deeply  divided 
— the  Irish  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
Christians  and  Moslems  in  Lebanon. 
The  second  question  was,  given  that 
some  societies  are  already  deeply  di- 
vided, why  is  there  violence  in  some  but 
not  in  others?  I  chose  to  answer  this 
second  question,  and  from  that  point 
my  efforts  in  developing  a  theory  of 
conflict  regulation  moved  along 
smoothly." 

Nordlinger  says  that  he's  heard 
students  say  about  political  science  and 
sociology  that  "the  answers  are  so  obvi- 
ous. And  they  are  often  obvious.  The 
challenge  is  to  find  which  of  the 
straightforward  answers  is  the  more 


Nordlinger's  quest  for  excellence  extends  to  his  favorite  pasttime:  fly  fishing. 


powerful  explanation. 

"I  often  view  the  problem  as  an 
iceberg.  I  try  to  clarify  the  tip,  and  the 
answers  are  straightforward.  Then  I 
ask  questions  about  the  next  level,  clos- 
er to  the  water  line,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  base  of  the  ice.  It's  a  systematic  way 
of  theory  building.  One  level  of  expla- 
nation leads  to  a  deeper  level.  Although 
the  connections  between  any  two  levels 
are  often  straightforward,  the  result  is 
an  identification  of  variables  I  wouldn't 
have  thought  of  originally." 


o 


nee  Nordlinger  was  invited 
to  give  a  talk  to  a  group  of 
Army  colonels  who  were 
being  sent  to  Third  World 
countries  on  an  advisory  basis.  He  was 
lecturing  them  on  the  motivations  of 
military  officers  who  carry  out  coups,  a 
theory  he  developed  in  his  book,  Sol- 
diers ill  Politics:  Military  Coups  and  Gov- 
ernments (Prentice-Hall,  19'77). 

"The  talk  was  supposed  to  last  an 
hour,  and  during  the  question  and 
answer  period,  I  said,  'Of  course,  you 
people  have  no  business  going  out 
there  anyway.'  "  Well,  those  are  fighting 
words  to  career  Army  officers,  even 
when  delivered  wryly,  and  from  that 


point  Nordlinger  was  barraged  with 
questions.  It  went  on  for  hours  while  he 
argued  that  the  American  military 
presence  abroad  should  be  sharply  lim- 
ited. 

It's  typical  that  Nordlinger  would 
stand  his  ground — it  was,  after  all,  an 
issue  that  he  could  defend  with  "rele- 
vance and  thought."  "The  most  distinc- 
tive set  of  ideas  I  develop  in  the  course 
I  teach  on  international  politics  has  to 
do  with  this  whole  concept  of  U.S.  con- 
tainment strategies,"  he  says.  Nord- 
linger developed  those  ideas  when  he 
was  bedridden  for  a  month  in  Prince- 
ton before  he  began  teaching  at  Bran- 
deis. 

"I  had  been  'drafted'  to  teach  this 
course,  and  I  lay  in  bed  in  the  hospital, 
knowing  I  had  to  discuss  American 
containment  policy.  I  couldn't  go  into 
the  history  of  it,  because  I  didn't  have 
books  and  articles  with  me.  I  realized 
the  most  incisive  way  to  tackle  it  would 
be  to  assess  its  opposite — non-contain- 
ment, noninterventionism.  So  I  decided 
to  see  how  strong  an  argimient  could  be 
developed  that  way.  I  lay  in  bed  and 
developed  that  argimient  broadlv.  and 
ended  up  convincing  myself.  " 

Nordlinger  argues  that  "given  all 


sorts  of  political  realities,  a  sharply  cir- 
cumscribed containment  policv  best 
enhances  our  own  security."  He  came 
to  this  conclusion  in  1965  a  decade  be- 
fore the  government  of  this  country 
learned  the  lessons  of  massive  inter- 
ventionism  in  Vietnam. 

Why  should  the  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence be  limited?  "You  want  the  answer 
in  a  nutshell?"  he  asks.  "Okay,  here's 
the  nutshell.  If  another  war  is  going  to 
come,  it's  almost  certain  to  grow  out  of 
American  interventionism  that  turns 
into  a  Soviet-American  conflict  that 
inadvertently  will  escalate  to  the  nucle- 
ar level.  Therefore  we  need  to  limit  our 
intervention  abroad.  And  every  ad- 
ministration has  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  American 
credibility.  This  country  has  intervened 
over  the  years,  not  so  much  because  the 
interests  at  stake  were  important  in  and 
of  themselves,  but  to  maintain  Ameri- 
ca's reputation  for  resolve.  We  even 
continued  fighting  in  Vietnam  for  four 
years  after  we  knew  we  couldn't  win, 
just  to  allow  us  to  make  a  more  re- 
spectable exit." 

Because  at  heart  Nordlinger  be- 
lieves that  if  there  is  a  general  war,  it 
will  develop  out  of  a  confrontation  in 
which  neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  believes  it  can  afford  to  appear 
weak  by  backing  off,  he  thinks  the  U.S. 
should  afford  to  establish  narrower 
defense  perimeters,  perhaps  only  in- 
cluding the  countries — "Western  Eu- 
rope, Japan,  Mexico,  maybe  Israel 
— that  for  military,  economic,  or  moral 
reasons  are  so  important  to  us  that  we 
would  knowingly  be  willing  to  risk  war. 
Americans  should  define  which  coun- 
tries are  intrinsically  important,  and 
that's  where  we  should  draw  the  line.  In 
the  nuclear  era  our  credibility  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  deter  Soviet 
expansionism  into  vital  areas.  It's  not 
necessarv  to  defend  peripheral  interests 
in  order  to  maintain  our  credibilit\  with 
respect  to  the  central  ones.  I  know  this 
view  is  labelled  isolationist.  It's  not  to 
say  that  we  are  limited  in  other  ways. 
We  could  still  midenake  policies  on 
behalf  of  economic  well-being,  democ- 
racy, investments  abroad,  or  human 
rights  issues.  I'm  not  assuming  these 
actions  would  be  effective,  but  we'd 
have  much  more  independence  to  do 
what  we  considered  appropriate  if  we 
restricted  our  defense  perimeter.  For 
instance,  we're  tied  to  a  specific  regime 
in  Chile — Pinochet's  regime.  We  can't 
afford  to  take,  or  even  threaten  to  take, 
economic,  diplomatic,  or  political  ac- 
tions against  that  regime  because  oiu' 
defense  of  Chile  is  part  of  our  defense 
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against  communism.  But  peace  is  not 
globally  indivisible,  unless  we  continue 
to  make  it  so  with  the  costs  and  risks 
that  this  involves." 

Nordlinger  says  he  doesn't  take  a 
consistent  position  in  the  classroom  that 
his  students  could  characterize  as 
"hawkish  or  dovish.  I  think  this  is  be- 
cause much  of  my  thinking  stems  from 
the  crucial  aspect  of  international  poli- 
tics, the  condition  of  anarchy,  as  this 
makes  for  the  'security  dilemma.' 

"You  know,  the  central  character- 
istic of  international  politics  isn't  vio- 
lence, although  there  is  lots  of  violence 
between  and  within  countries.  The 
central  characteristic  is  the  absence  of  a 
central  authority  that  protects  every- 
one. So  states  have  to  protect  them- 
selves first  and  foremost.  In  interna- 
tional politics,  if  you  make  yourself 
more  secure,  you  end  up  making  others 
feel  less  secure. " 

The  security  "dilemma"  is  the  re- 
search problem  Nordlinger  has  been 
"beating  iny  head  on  for  the  past  few 
years.  I've  never  pursued  a  problem  as 
long  as  I've  pursued  this  one  with  so 
little  progress.  Let  me  tell  vou  the  pa- 
rable I  use  at  the  beginning  of  my 
course." 

Imagine  a  primeval  forest,  with 
five  starving  men  wandering  in  it 
with  no  weapons.  PLvenluallv,  they 
meet  in  the  forest  and  decide  to 
cooperate.  They  will  cooperate  in  order 
to  capture  a  stag,  kill  it,  and  divide  it 
into  five  equal  parts.  The  five  men  hunt 
throughout  the  forest,  fnid  a  stag,  and 
are  about  to  pounce  u])on  it,  when 
suddenly  a  rabbit  appears  between  two 
men — Smith  and  Jones — and  freezes  in 
fright. 

"Now.  Either  Smith  could  pick  up 
the  rabbit  and  run,  and  thereby  not 
starve.  Or  he  could  continue  to  cooper- 
ate and  pounce  on  the  stag  with  the 
other  men.  There  is  some  chance  that 
this  stag  will  not  be  captured,  whereas 
the  rabbit  is  frozen  in  fright  and  easily 
trapped.  Smith  thinks  Jones  might  pick 
up  the  rabbit.  If  Smith  thinks  this,  he 
will  probably  take  the  rabbit  to  survive. 
The  point  is  that  Smith  cannot  be  sure 
of  Jones's  intentions.  Therefore,  he 
may  well  prefer  to  play  it  safe — since 
his  life  is  at  risk — even  though  this 
would  be  comparable  to  an  act  of  war. 
Four  men  will  starve  as  a  result.  To  take 
this  one  step  further,  the  foiu"  men 
would  then  be  so  angry  at  the  man  who 
picks  up  the  rabbit  that  they'd  kill  him. 
If  they  did,  they'd  be  condemning 
themselves  to  death,  because  it  takes  at 
least  five  men  to  capture  the  stag.  The 


only  'rational'  strategy  is  to  bring  him 
back  into  the  cooperative  hunting 
group." 

Nordlinger  stretches  this  parable, 
which  is  from  the  French  philosopher 
Rousseau,  to  illustrate  his  point  about 
the  security  dilemma.  "Smith  is  inter- 
ested in  making  himself  more  secure 
without  making  the  other  men  less  se- 
cure. How  can  he  do  that  when  he  sus- 
pects that  Jones  will  take  the  rabbit?  If 
central  authority  were  present,  the  di- 
lemma would  most  probably  di.sappear. 
Neither  Smith  nor  |ones  would  take  the 
rabbit  and  each  of  them  knows  this 
about  the  other.  For  if  one  of  them  did 
defect,  the  others  would  bring  the 
power  and  authority  of  policemen, 
judges,  and  hangmen  to  bear.  Central 
authority  serves  to  deter  the  breaking 
of  agreements  or  other  warlike  acts." 

But  since  anarchy  always  charac- 
terizes international  politics,  is  there  no 
way  out?  Nordlinger's  response  is  "yes 
and  no,  but  mostly  no.  Let's  change  one 
aspect  of  the  story.  Each  man  has  a 
poison  dart  pipe.  The  darts  can't  be 
used  against  a  stag  that  is  to  be  eaten, 
but  they  can  be  used  to  kill  each  other. 
In  this  scenario,  neither  Smith  nor 
Jones  would  take  the  rabbit  and  each 
knows  this  about  the  other.  For  thev 
know  that  the  other  men  would  most 
probably  shoot  iheir  darts  at  anyone 
who  does  so.  Under  some  conditions 
cooperation  or  peace  is  then  more  likely 
when  weapons  are  present  as  deter- 
rents. But  now  we  run  into  another 
problem.  The  stag  has  been  killed,  and 
the  five  men  are  sitting  around  the 
campfire  waiting  for  the  meat  to  be 
roasted.  With  all  of  them  having  poison 
dart  pipes,  what  is  to  stop  otie  or  two  of 
them  from  (juic  klv  shooting  al  the  oth- 
ers in  order  to  have  a  larger  part  of  the 
stag?  Weapons  can  also  make  for  war." 

Nordlinger  has  spent  the  last 
couple  of  years  considering  how  the 
security  dilemma  in  the  world  might  be 
loosened.  "Right  now,  the  superpowers 
are  bound  up  tightly.  They  are  overly 
fearful  of  one  another  and  they  don't 
have  ways  of  making  themselves  more 
secure  without  detracting  from  the 
other's  security  and  their  ability  to  pur- 
sue their  own  interests." 

What  about  defensive  weapons, 
specifically  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive— the  so-called  "Star  Wars"  tech- 
nology? "If  it  were  ever  to  work,  SDI 
has  the  potential  to  serve  as  an  umbrel- 
la after  the  U.S.  has  launched  the  first 
strike,  or  in  some  different  version,  SDI 
could  be  used  as  a  station  for  exotic, 
energy  weapons  directed  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  Even  if  there  were  such  things 


as  purely  defensive  weapons,  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  offensive 
weapons,  they  are  offensive."  Nord- 
linger thinks  that  landmines  are  an 
example  of  a  weapon  that  might  be 
considered  purely  defensive.  "But  if 
you  place  mines  on  your  side  of  an  in- 
ternational border,  later  deactivating 
those  at  one  end,  you  could  send  your 
troops  around  in  a  surprise  flanking 
movement,  surround  the  opposing 
forces,  and  then  force  the  enemy 
against  the  now-offensive  mines. 

"This  is  what  I  went  to  graduate 
school  for,  to  study  foreign  policy 
questions.  1  got  taken  up  with  theories 
of  comparative  policies,  but  I'm  back 
where  I  began.  Here  I  am  working  on 
this  defense  dilemma.  Maybe  the  Rea- 
gan silliness  and  dangerousness  had 
some  bearing  on  my  decision  to  get 
back  into  foreign  policy  issues." 

Last  year,  Nordlinger  began 
teaching  a  seminar  on  national  .security 
policy.  Will  the  seminar  help  with  his 
research?  "Let  me  answer  another 
question,"  he  says.  "Some  of  my  teach- 
ing is  closely  related  to  my  research, 
and  some  is  at  enormous  distance  from 
it.  .•Xc  liialb ,  if  you  are  teaching  subjects 
that  you  don't  know  inside  out,  you  are 
able  to  stand  iiack  and  ask  the  questions 
students  would  ask.  What  strikes  me  as 
imporlani  in  those  t  lasses  [not  related 
to  his  research]  is  likely  to  strike  the 
undergraduate  as  important,  too. 
Sometimes  my  best  classes  are  on  topics 
I'm  not  an  'expert'  on." 

Nordlinger  believes  that  his 
research  on  state  autonomy 
will  have  the  most  impact. 
In  his  book.  On  the  Autonomy 
of  the  Democratic  State,  Nordlinger  chal- 
lenges a  basic  assumption  of  liberal  and 
Marxist  scholarship — that  elected  and 
appointed  officials  are  consistently 
constrained  in  the  making  of  public 
policy  by  various  society  actors.  The  two 
questions  he  answers  in  his  work  are 
how  the  public  policy  decisions  of  the 
democratic  state  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope can  be  explained,  and  to  what 
extent  is  the  democratic  state  autono- 
mous— how  often  does  it  translate  its 
own  policy  preferences  into  public  pol- 
icy? 

"The  idea  that  the  democratic  state 
is  autonomous  is  an  obvious  idea  that 
had  somehow  not  been  considered  be- 
fore," Nordlinger  says.  "Conventional 
wisdom  had  it  that  public  officials  were 
constrained  in  making  policy  by  one  or 
more  societal  groups.  The  debate  for 
many  years  was  not  so  much  about  the 
continiud  on  page  72 
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Kenneth  Gilmore  in  his  office:  Surroundings  similar  to  University  Hall. 


The  sign  sits  demurely  among 
the  rolling  hills  and  golf 
courses  of  northern  West- 
chester County,  New  York.  It 
doesn't  look  much  different  from  any 
of  the  other  signs  that  dot  the  prosper- 
ous landscape:  American  Can  Compa- 
ny, Pepsico,  IBM.  However,  behind  the 
small  insignia  that  bears  the  familiar 
Reader's  Digest  logo  lies  a  publishing 
empire  of  awesome  size  and  scope. 

Since  1984  the  editor-in-chief  of 
Reader's  Digest  has  been  Kenneth  O. 
Gilmore  '53.  He  works  in  surroundings 
that  arc  reminiscent  of  his  alma  mater. 
A  short  road  from  the  entrance  in 
Chappaqua  (the  familiar  Pleasantville 


address  is  just  a  myth;  Pleasantville  is 
the  next  town  south,  but  the  Digest  uses 
its  post  office  because  the  name  sounds 
nicer)  leads  straight  ahead  to  a  red- 
brick building  that  would  look  exactly 
like  University  Hall,  if  UH  were  capped 
by  the  cupola  that's  atop  Carrie  Tower. 

The  feel  inside  the  Digest's  head- 
quarters is  similar  to  University  Hall, 
too.  Large,  heavy  doors  open  into  well- 
worn  hallways.  Reception  areas  feature 
shelves  of  books  (although  here  the 
only  classics  are  condensed  versions); 
there  is  a  warren  of  small,  odd-shaped 
offices,  rather  than  the  same-sized  san- 
itized work  spaces  one  might  expect  in 
a  publishing  conglomerate. 


To  be  sure,  there  are  certain 
touches  that  speak  not  of  a  imiversity, 
but  of  the  founders'  personal  touch  that 
made  the  Digest  something  special. 
Since  DeWitt  and  Lila  Wallace  founded 
the  magazine  in  1922,  the  Reader's 
Digest  Association  has  established  itself 
as  a  major  international  marketer  of 
general  books,  condensed  books  (in- 
cluding the  Bible),  records,  and  audio 
equipment.  Because  it  is  a  privately- 
held  corporation — one  of  the  largest 
and  most  intensely  private  in  the  na- 
tion— a  detailed  financial  analysis  is 
impossible.  But  recently  published  esti- 
mates place  its  annual  revenues  be- 
tween 11.2.5  and  $1.5  billion. 
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Reader's  Digest  magazine  is  still  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  company,  of 
course.  The  Americarl  edition  of  the 
monthly  compendium  of  reprints  and 
original  articles,  humor,  and  book  ex- 
cerpts has  a  circulation  of  16,150,000, 
placing  it  just  ahead  of  TV  Guide  in  first 
place.  No  other  publication  comes 
close.  Once  all  the  copies  lying  around 
doctors'  waiting  rooms  and  in  airline 
magazine  racks  are  considered,  the 
magazine  has  an  audited  audience  of 
approximately  40,000,000  Americans 
eighteen  years  and  older.  Each  month 
one  in  four  adults  in  this  country  reads 
Reader's  Digest. 

The  international  statistics  are  even 
more  staggering.  The  Digest  prints 
thirty-nine  editions  in  sixteen  lan- 
guages, including  Arabic,  Chinese, 
Korean,  and  Hindi.  The  overseas  cir- 
culation is  almost  .lO.OOO.OOO,  and  the 
total  readership  reaches  as  high  as 
lOO.OOO.OOO.   rlic  inlernatioiial  circula- 
tion of  I'lme,  by  comiast,  is  6,000,000. 

tlilmore's  office  is  light  blue;  it 
looks  formal  but  feels  relaxed.  His  bay 
windows  look  out  on  some  of  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  Digest's  156  acres;  his  enor- 
mous desk — one  should  actually  call  it 
by  its  old-fashioned  name,  a  "secre- 
tary"— is  littered  with  manuscripts,  past 
issues  of  the  magazine,  and  mementoes 
of  his  years  of  foreign  travel;  his  book- 
cases are  filled  with  more  than  con- 
densed versions.  From  time  to  time,  a 
train  toots  in  the  background  as  he 
spends  nearly  an  entire  morning 
speaking  with  a  visitor,  anal\/ing  the 
current  state  of  the  American  publish- 
ing industry,  and  Reader's  Digest's  place 
in  it. 

"We  are  the  last  mass-circulation, 
general-interest  magazine  of  the  kind 
left,"  Gilmore  says.  "TV  Guide  is  close  in 
numbers,  but  we're  pretty  much  alone 
among  non-specialty,  mass-audience 
magazines." 

Much  of  the  magazine  market  has 
become  ultra-specialized — not  only  are 
there  tennis  magazines,  TV  magazines, 
and  computer  magazines,  but  maga- 
zines for  tennis  pros,  soap  opera  buffs, 
and  Kaypro  computer  owners.  There  is 
increasingly  more  competition  for  peo- 
ple's leisure  time  and  dollars,  which 
Gilmore  views  as  a  positive  trend. 

"We  feel  we  continue  to  have  plen- 
ty of  appeal,  because  we  are  giving 
people  a  lot  of  magazine  material, 
newspaper  material,  reprint  material 
from  all  over  the  world  that  they 
wouldn't  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
otherwise.  We  present  it  in  very  concise, 
readable  fashion,  so  they  get  a  chance 
to  see  a  pretty  good  cross-section  of 


reading,  all  in  one  place." 

New  magazines  coming  into  the 
market  give  the  Digest — everyone  there 
calls  it  that — the  chance  to  pick  up  new 
material  all  the  time.  Discover  magazine 
is  one  example:  Gilmore  says  it  "taps 
into  people's  new  interest  in  science  and 
technology,"  alerting  the  Digest  to  new 
enthusiasms  and  concerns  while  pro- 
viding a  ready-made  source  for  articles. 

Gilmore  feels  the  increasing  com- 
petition in  the  magazine  industry  is 
"part  of  the  free  market  system,  and  in 
the  long  run.  it's  very  healthy."  But  it 
wasn't  healthy  for  such  general-interest 
publications  as  Look  and  the  old  Satur- 
day Aliening  Post,  nor  even  for  such  spe- 
cialty magazines  as  Families,  the  Digest 
Association's  nine-issue.  $20-million 
disaster. 

How  does  the  Digest  keep  on  top  of 
the  constant  shifts  in  public  tastes  and 
interests?  (iilmore  says.  "We  keep  our 
antennae  up.  and  we  have  years  of  edi- 
torial experience  and  instincts.  We  of- 
fer wonderful  entertainment  value. 
Without  a  doubt,  our  self-help  and  ser- 
vice articles,  and  our  'art  of  living'  piec- 
es are  always  going  to  be  important.  It's 
impossible  to  single  out  one  thing  that 
makes  the  Digest  what  it  is;  that's  true  of 
other  publications,  too,  as  they  aim  at  a 
particulai  niche.  We  help  people  get 
through  the  difficulties  and  hassles  of 
life — medical  concerns  and  worries; 
raising  families,  especially  now  with 
drug  and  child  abuse  problems,  and 
rimaway  children.  Helping  people  with 
problems  is  one  of  our  niches." 

The  heavy  family  orientation  is  il- 
lustrated bv  a  storv  the  Digest  ran  in 
July,  1984: "l  Still  See  Him  F.very- 
where,"  which  recounts  the  inner  emo- 
tions of  a  father  whose  son  was  killed  by 
a  drunk  driver.  "Without  sounding 
boastful,"  Gilmore  says,  "that  was  a  tour 
de  force.  The  technique,  the  drama,  the 
way  the  story  was  portrayed  in  a  re- 
strained way — that  story  went  off  the 
charts  in  our  survey. " 

The  piece  was  timely,  yet  timeless, 
and  that's  another  reason  it  appeals  to 
the  editor-in-chief.  "There's  an  endur- 
ing universality  to  those  types  of  pieces 
that  have  run  in  the  Digest  since  the 
early  1930s,  when  the  Wallaces  started 
to  run  a  few  original  articles." 

The  classic  Reader's  Digest  story,  the 
one  Gilmore  says  "put  the  Digest  on  the 
map.  and  woke  up  the  country  and  the 
publishing  industry  to  the  fact  that  the 
Digest  had  become  a  large  and  extraor- 
dinarily influential  publication."  ap- 
peared in  the  mid-thirties.  Entitled 
"And  Sudden  Death."  it  was  "a  horrify- 
ing story."  according  to  Gilmore.  "You 


couldn't  put  it  down.  It  was  about  the 
carnage  of  highway  deaths,  particularly 
on  big  weekends.  DeWitt  Wallace  put  it 
all  together;  he  sensed  he  had  soine- 
thing  unique.  No  one  had  gone  out  and 
really  looked  at  the  bloody,  gory,  terri- 
ble highway  accidents  that  were  taking 
place  all  over  the  country.  He  timed  it 
so  it  would  appear  a  month  or  two  be- 
fore the  Fourth  of  July  holiday.  That 
story  created  an  awareness;  Highway 


programs  were  initiated,  debates  were 
started,  that  sort  of  thing.  In  many  dif- 
ferent wavs,  we've  had  variations  on 
that  sort  of  story  throughout  the  years." 

The  Digest  sees  itself  not 
merely  as  a  compiler  of  in- 
teresting articles,  but  as  an 
innovator,  a  creator  of 
awareness  where  none  existed  before. 
Its  reprints  can  alert  millions  of  people 
to  a  potential  problem  or  hazard;  its 
original  articles  can  rally  millions  more 
to  a  cause. 

Reprint  material  reaches  the  mag- 
azine through  a  variety  of  sources,  in- 
cluding Gilmore  himself.  As  a  member 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  formerly  the  Digest's  supervisor  of 
international  operations,  he  is  an  avid 
reader  of  Foreign  Affairs  magazine.  A 
recent  issue  carried  a  story  by  a  top 
French  doctor,  part  of  a  team  providing 
medical  help  to  Afghan  resistance 
fighters. 

"This  was  a  beautifully  written, 
extremely  compelling  story,"  Gilmore 
says.  "It  was  about  terrorism  and  the 
war  of  attrition  the  Soviets  are  waging, 


and  also  about  how  the  war  hasn't  got- 
ten the  attention  of  the  Western  world 
and  free  press.  There  was  also  some 
great  on-the-scene  reporting." 

The  story  provided  insight,  but  if  it 
had  appeared  only  in  Foreign  Affairs, 
"just  a  tiny  fraction  of  our  audience 
would  ever  have  read  it.  By  reprinting 
it  [in  the  May  1984  issue]  we  brought 
them  a  superb  dimension  of  a  very  vio- 
lent situation  in  some  far-off  place." 


The  Digest's 
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The  Digest's  political  slant  has  come 
in  for  plenty  of  criticism  throughout 
the  years — The  Nation  has  called  it 
"virulently  anti-communist";  Walter 
Goodman,  writing  in  Harper's,  called  it 
"reactionary" — but  Gilmore  brushes  off 
such  sniping.  "We  certainly  look  very 
hard,  and  will  continue  to  look  hard,  at 
the  problems,  intrusions,  aggressions, 
et  cetera,  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of 
communism  in  general.  It  seems  we've 
shed  a  lot  of  light  on  it. 

"Some  people,  like  Susan  Sontag, 
say  we've  said  more  about  [the  Soviet 
Union]  than  other  publications,  and  I 
think  we  have.  As  a  major  publication, 
we  always  get  stuck  with  broad-sweep 
criticism,  but  I  think  most  of  that  is 
nonsense.  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  an- 
swer individual  charges,  because  I  don't 
think  it's  pertinent.  All  I  know  is,  we 
have  a  large  staff  that  watches  over 
every  possible  kind  of  publication  to 
evaluate  potential  articles.  We  evaluate 
everything  this  way:  Does  it  have  the 
necessary  style,  clarity,  information, 
and  importance  we  seek?" 

The  ultimate  decisions  regarding 
style,  clarity,  information,  and  impor- 


tance, rest,  of  course,  on  Gilmore's 
shoulders.  He  prides  himself  on  being  a 
"hands-on"  editor.  Although  he  has  a 
dozen  or  so  editors  who  work  with 
writers,  although  the  decision  about 
which  articles  to  commission  and  which 
to  reject  is  a  joint  one,  and  although 
there  is  an  "issue  editor"  and  executive 
editor  to  take  charge  of  each  month's 
magazine,  he  reviews  and  okays  every 
single  word  that  appears  in  print. 
He  smiles  and  says,  "It's  not  a 
democratic  decision.  The  final  judg- 
ments and  the  imprint  of  the  magazine 
have  to  reflect  the  decision-making  of 
the  editor-in-chief.  I  listen  very  care- 
fully to  my  editors  and  writers,  because 
they  represent  a  wide  range  of  ages  and 
backgrounds,  and  it's  important  to  hear 
things  that  may  not  have  occurred  to 
me,  that  represent  a  weakness  or  a 
problem  in  a  story.  But  ultimately,  the 
responsibility  of  what  goes  into  the 
Digest  is  mine." 

Gilmore  knows  instinctively  by 
now  what's  right  for  the  Di- 
gest and  what  isn't.  He  has 
spent  virtually  his  entire 
working  life  with  the  company,  follow- 
ing brief  stints  as  a  reporter  with  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Newspaper 
Enterprises  Association.  In  1957,  he 
joined  the  Digest  and  was  assigned  to  its 
Washington  bureau,  first  as  a  research- 
er, then  as  a  writer.  He  became  bureau 
chief  in  1968,  and  moved  to  company 
headquarters  in  1973  as  an  assistant 
managing  editor.  Two  years  later  he 
became  a  managing  editor,  and  in  May 
1982,  he  was  promoted  to  executive 
editor. 

Gilmore  feels  it's  not  difficult  to  be 
objective  about  his  publication,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  with  the 
magazine  for  most  of  his  professional 
career.  "I  think  it's  important  that  I 
step  back  from  time  to  time  and  get  a 
fresh  eye  on  things,  and  I  do  that.  My 
number  of  years  with  the  Digest  have 
given  me  continual  opportunities  at 
many  different  levels  within  the  organ- 
ization. I  learned  about  the  toil  and 
sweat  and  agony  of  writing  articles, 
then  went  into  the  world  of  adminis- 
trating and  editing. 

"Then,  up  here,  I  learned  the 
ropes  of  how  we  put  the  magazine  out. 
For  several  years  I  was  the  key  liaison 
with  the  international  editors,  so  I  trav- 
eled to  lots  of  places,  got  to  know  those 
editors,  their  editions,  and  their  partic- 
ular problems.  I  came  to  this  job  after 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  be  in- 
volved in  nearly  all  the  crucial  areas  of 
the  magazine,  and  I  think  that's  been 


tremendously  helpful." 

Gilmore  likes  to  get  out  of  his 
office  whenever  he  can.  Sometimes  that 
means  walking  the  corridors  to  see  what 
people  are  thinking  and  talking  about; 
other  times  it  means  inviting  noted 
names  in  politics,  literature,  or  enter- 
tainment to  lunch  at  the  Digest's  "guest 
cottage."  One  time,  it  meant  traveling 
to  the  Midwest,  where  he  and  five  edi- 
tors donned  Digest  bibs  and  participated 
in  part  of  the  Great  Iowa  Bike  Race, 
which  the  magazine  had  covered.  He 
enjoyed  getting  back  to  "the  writer's 
experience,"  and  talking  with  readers 
who  were  attracted  by  the  Digest's  pres- 
ence. He  did  not  relish  discovering  that 
Iowa  is  not  so  flat  as  many  people  think. 

Ken  Gilmore  is  passionately 
dedicated  to  Reader's  Digest. 
He  speaks  with  fervor  of  its 
success  in  the  magazine  in- 
dustry, and  he  becomes  animated  when 
he  talks  about  the  impact  certain  stories 
have  had  on  readers'  lives. 

According  to  Gilmore,  more  miss- 
ing children  were  located  when  the 
Digest  ran  a  series  of  photographs  than 
through  any  other  vehicle;  the  Parents 
Against  Pot  organization  grew  out  of  a 
Digest  series  on  the  physiological  effects 
of  marijuana  on  the  brain;  "The  Plot  to 
Murder  the  Pope"  story,  on  which  he 
worked  closely,  broke  the  story  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  involvement  in  the  as- 
sassination attempt  on  Pope  John  Paul 
II;  "The  Mysteries  of  the  Pyramids" 
caused  "millions  and  millions  of  people 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, at  where  man  began,  and  at  their 
own  roots." 

Gilmore  is  asked  whether  he  agrees 
with  a  quote  from  his  predecessor, 
Edward  T.  Thompson,  that  being  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  Reader's  Digest  is  "prob- 
ably the  best  job  in  the  world."  He 
doesn't  hesitate.  "It's  a  fantastic  job.  .At 
times  it  is  a  lot  of  fun,  but  I  like  to  think 
of  it  more  as  extraordinarily  satisfying 
and  exciting.  Working  with  talented, 
creative  people  who  come  in  all  the 
time  with  ideas  and  thoughts;  helping 
develop  an  idea  that  may  change  the 
way  people  think  or  act  or  live — that's 
what  I  enjoy.  The  heart  and  soul  of 
what  we're  doing  is  to  develop  ideas 
that  in  one  fashion  or  another  improve, 
broaden,  and  enrich  people's  lives. 
That's  a  tremendous  job." 

Dan  Woog  '75  is  a  freelance  writer  who  has 
read  Reader's  Digest  since  he  was  a  child. 

continued 
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GILMORE  ON  JOURNALISTIC  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  Paradoxes  of  the  Media 


In  April,  Kenneth  Gilmore  addressed  The 
Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco 
on  the  topic  "Journalistic  Responsibility 
— Pitfalls  and  Promises. "  Here  are  some 
excerpts: 

Thomas  Jefferson  said: 
"Were  it  left  to  me  to  de- 
cide whether  we  should 
have  a  government  with- 
out newspapers  or  newspapers 
without  government,  I  shoiild  not 
hesitate  to  prefer  the  latter." 

We  journalists  and  editors  savor 
those  famous  words,  but  we  should 
not  forget  something  else  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson said:  "The  man  who  never 
looks  into  the  newspaper  is  better 
informed  than  he  who  reads  them, 
inasmuch  as  he  who  knows  nothing  is 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  whose  mind 
is  filled  with  falsehoods  and  errors." 

Within  this  wide  compass  of 
Jefferson's  two  disparate  observa- 
tions lie  all  the  paradoxes  of  the 
American  media. 

They  inform — and  outrage. 

They  explain — and  confuse. 

They  give  us  data — and  give  us 
apoplexy. 

They  make  us  smile — they  make 
us  wince. 

This  media  phenomenon  is 
difficult  to  cope  with  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  size  and  non  stop  pro- 
fusion. In  my  judgment,  the  public 
both  rebels  at  and  becomes  hooked 
on  the  information  explosion. 

The  media  must  deliver  daily 
disaster  messages,  so  we  often  want 
to  shoot  the  messengers.  Yet  we 
keep  switching  on  the  TV  news.  We 
also  listen  to  radio,  read  newspapers, 
and  buy  magazines  by  the  millions. 

Every  day  we  wade  into  that 
often  bewildering  torrent  of  airport 
bombings,  distant  famines,  border 
incursions,  oil-pi  ice  slides,  stock- 
market  rises,  court  cases,  baseball 
scores,  leaked  documents,  flash 
floods,  drug  busts,  consumer  scares, 
diplomatic  deals,  arms  negotiations, 
street  riots,  murders,  embezzle- 


ments, and  bank  robberies. 

On  the  whole,  the  media  do  a 
remarkable  job  of  reporting  on  and 
sorting  out  this  cascade  of  events. 
But  there  are  problem  areas. 

First,  television  news  has  be- 
come so  mixed  up  with  entertain- 
ment that  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  Leo 
Cherne,  executive  director  of  the 
Research  Institute  of  America,  sees 
the  competing  network  news  shows 
resorting  more  and  more  to  theater 
techniques.  "Dramatic  interest,  not 
professional  adequacy,  is  one  of  the 
hazards,"  he  says.  "Sensation,  not 
sobriety,  is  another.  Television  news, 
with  the  high  stakes  which  are  in- 
vested in  each  of  its  thirty-second- 
to-three-minute  presentations,  is 
remorselessly  moved  to  what  is  more 
readily  conveyed  in  that  time  frame 
— the  violent,  the  adversarial,  the 
tragic." 

Neil  Postman,  a  professor  of 
communications  and  arts  and  sci- 
ences at  New  York  University,  and 
author  of  a  new  book.  Amusing  Our- 
selves to  Death:  Public  Discourse  in  the 
Age  of  Show  Business,  has  this  to  say: 
"What  is  not  televisable  doesn't  exist 
on  TV.  What  gets  on  the  news  are 
those  things  for  which  you  have  film 
footage.  On  top  of  that,"  he  told  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  "because 
television  is  entertainment,  one  has 
to  keep  the  pictures  moving:  so  you 
get  thirty-five,  forty-five  seconds  per 
story.  Television  is  not  the  sort  of 
medium  that  is  very  good  at  provid- 
ing people  with  context.  What  it 
provides  are  fragments." 

Tom  Brokaw  of  NBC  News 
contests  the  entertainment  charge 
and  replies,  "It  does  little  good  to 
present  information  in  a  manner 
that  will  turn  off  or  turn  away  the 
viewer.  Print  editors  have  the  same 
motivation." 

Yet  television-news  people 
themselves  are  aware  of  their  defi- 
ciencies. Consider  this  full-page  ad 
by  an  independent  non-network 


New  York  station:  "Today  news 
shows  have  become  more  and  more 
like  variety  shows.  Flashy  sets,  glib 
chatter,  and  personalities  are  the 
commonplace.  Headlines  are  inter- 
spersed with  punch  lines.  And  facts 
with  glitter.  For  that  reason,  the  ten 
o'clock  news  has  a  team  of  newscast- 
ers, not  a  cast  of  characters." 

Yet  another  show-business  in- 
fluence has  crept  into  the  broadcast 
media,  blurring  the  line  between 
news  and  entertainment.  It  is  called 
the  docudrama,  which  depicts  real 
people  and  events  but  with  a  large 
measure  of  dramatic  license. 

A  few  years  ago,  for  instance, 
ABC  televised  a  miniseries  called 
"Ike."  In  six  hours  of  prime  time, 
however,  this  docudrama  utterly 
trivialized  General  Eisenhower's  role 
in  World  War  II  by  focusing  on  the 
following  absurdly  narrow  question: 
Did  he  have  an  affair  with  his  British 
aide  Kay  Summersby? 

Similarly,  the  NBC  miniseries 
"King,"  which  dramatized  the  life 
and  death  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  has  been  excoriated  for  inade- 
quacies and  misleading  innuendoes. 
At  one  point  in  "King,"  President 
Kennedy  and  his  brother  Robert  are 
shown  confronting  a  crisis  arising 
out  of  violence  in  the  South.  "What 
are  we  going  to  do?"  asks  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  President  replies, 
"What  we  always  do:  nothing."  Yet 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  such 
conversation  took  place. 

In  the  April  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest,  author  Victor  Lasky  takes  an 
in-depth  look  at  this  technique, 
which  he  contends  confuses  us  by 
mixing  up  facts  and  fiction.  The  sto- 
ry is  titled  "TV  Docudramas — 'A 
License  to  Lie.'  " 

The  third  media  problem  area 
might  be  called  out-of-sight,  out-of- 
mind.  One  grim  example  is  Af- 
ghanistan. While  there  have  been 
some  outstanding  on-the-scene  re- 
ports by  both  print  and  TV  journal- 
ists, disclosures  of  Soviet  atrocities  in 
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Afghanistan  fail  to  receive  the  full 
and  constant  attention  they  deserve. 

For  example,  late  last  February 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  issued  a  shocking 
report  claiming  Soviet  and  Afghan 
troops  had  killed  more  than  35,000 
civilians  in  1985.  Press  coverage  was 
scant  and  spotty,  to  be  charitable. 
Major  newspapers  ran  brief  accounts 
on  inside  pages  despite  revelations 
of  widespread  brutality  by  the  com- 
munist forces.  One  section  of  the 
report  tells  of  an  attack  against  a  vil- 
lage in  Nangher  Province: 

"After  a  village  search  by  tanks 
and  soldiers  assisted  by  helicopters, 
during  which  village  people  were 
killed,  sixteen  old  people  were  tied 
up  and  put  in  helicopters.  They 
were  thrown  out  handcuffed  from  a 
height  of  about  ten  meters  near  the 
village,  and  as  they  were  thrown  out, 
ground  forces  shot  at  them.  Five 
survived,  one  of  whom  managed  to 
escape  and  observe  the  atrocities 
during  this  raid." 

I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  John 
Barron,  one  of  our  most  seasoned 
writers  and  author  of  two  books  on 
the  KGB,  has  written  about  Af- 
ghanistan in  our  August  and  No- 
vember issues.  One  article  tells  how 
the  Soviets  took  a  nine-year-old  boy 
away  from  his  family  and  trained 
him  in  Russia  to  be  a  terrorist.  The 
other  piece  details  the  distribution  of 
booby-trap  toys  that  have  maimed 
and  murdered  Afghan  children. 
The  plight  of  these  youngsters,  who 
have  lost  their  hands  and  arms, 
breaks  your  heart.  Claude  Malhuret, 
one  of  the  many  French  doctors  who 
have  courageously  gone  into  Af- 
ghanistan to  help  the  wounded, 
makes  this  key  point  in  an  article  in 
Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Digest  re- 
printed: "International  public  opin- 
ion would  never  accept  such  enorm- 
ities if  it  were  informed  daily  of  the 
developments  in  Afghanistan.  The 
Soviet  need  for  secrecy  explains  why 
journalists  are  not  allowed  to  travel 
around  the  country.  Of  course,  some 
disregard  this,  but  they  are  so  few 
that  their  reports  draw  little  atten- 
tion. Compare,  for  instance,  the 
amount  of  coverage  on  Afghanistan 
with  that  on  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

Investigative  reporting  by 
Reader's  Digest  over  the  years 
has  earned  us  both  criticism 
and  praise.  When  Phnom 
Penh  fell  to  the  communists  in  April 


1975  and  reports  of  massive  atroci- 
ties began  filtering  out,  few  wanted 
to  believe  the  scope  of  the  killing. 
The  Digest  assigned  two  of  its  veter- 
an reporters,  John  Barron  and  An- 
thony Paul,  to  find  out  everything 
they  could  about  the  situation  in 
Cambodia.  They  interviewed  some 
300  Cambodian  refugees  in  Thai- 
land, France,  and  the  United  States, 
screening  material  meticulously.  In 
February  1977  a  condensation  of 
their  book,  Murder  of  a  Gentle  Land, 
was  published  simultaneously  in  our 
editions  around  the  world.  While  it 
set  off  an  international  outcry  of 
condemnation,  many  leftists  contin- 
ued to  dismiss  the  evidence,  claiming 
it  was  exaggerated.  Other  observers, 
such  as  one  of  Britain's  leading  col- 
umnists, Bernard  Levin,  knew  bet- 
ter. In  his  March  29  London  Times 
column  Levin  wrote,  "What  I  have 
seen  described  so  exceeds  in  evil 
anything  I  have  included  in  my  arti- 
cles on  Cambodia,  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  present  today  and  tomor- 
row further  and  more  dreadful 
details  of  the  pitiless  wickedness  vis- 
ited upon  a  helpless  people  in  the 
name  of  communism." 

Later  at  Reader's  Digest,  we  were 
paid  an  unexpected,  but  revealing 
compliment  from  a  leading  left-wing 
intellectual,  Susan  Sontag.  Four 
years  ago  she  appeared  at  a  New 
York  City  rally  and  asked  this  ques- 
tion: "Imagine,  if  you  will,  someone 
who  read  only  the  Reader's  Digest 
between  1950  and  1970,  and  some- 
one in  the  same  period  who  read 
only  The  Nation  or  The  New  Statesmati. 
Which  reader  would  have  been  bet- 
ter informed  about  the  realities  of 
communism?  The  answer,  I  think, 
should  give  us  pause.  Can  it  be  that 
our  enemies  were  right?" 

That  question,  coming  from 
Sontag,  created  an  uproar  because  it 
put  its  finger  on  the  reluctance  of 
many  people  to  face  up  to  the  true 
nature  of  communism. 

Today  we  often  see  an  unwill- 
ingness to  face  facts  when  it  comes  to 
Africa.  The  almost  universal  distaste 
we  feel  for  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
has  apparently  blinded  a  number  of 
prominent  newspapers  to  the  other 
realities  in  Africa.  It  is  as  if  there 
were  an  unspoken  agreement 
among  some  journalists  that  op- 
pression of  blacks  by  whites  is  an 
outrage,  while  the  same  oppression 
by  fellow  blacks  is  barely  newswor- 
thy. Yet  it  is  surely  worth  noting  that 


in  most  black  African  states,  which 
have  been  independent  for  more 
than  a  generation,  human  rights 
have  been  flagrantly  and  consistendy 
violated,  that  people  have  been 
imprisoned,  tortured,  and  killed 
simply  because  they  belonged  to 
another  tribe  or  held  different  po- 
litical opinions  from  those  of  the 
ruling  party. 

Similarly,  in  Ethiopia,  there  is 
mounting  evidence  that  the  horrify- 
ing famine  was,  and  still  is,  greatly 
exacerbated  by  the  Marxist  govern- 
ment's policy  of  forced  agricultural 
resettlement  and  collectivization. 

No  greater  challenge  faces 
the  press  today  than  how 
it  deals  responsibly  with 
terrorism.  Reporters 
cannot  ignore  a  terrorist  act,  such  as 
an  airline  hijacking.  But  they  must 
not  play  into  the  hands  of  killers 
who  thrive  on  worldwide  media  at- 
tention. We  should  heed  these  words 
of  Benjamin  Natanyahu,  Israel's 
ambassador  to  the  U.N.  and  con- 
tributor to  the  forthcoming  book 
Terrorism — How  the  West  Can  Win: 

"Our  present  notions  of  terro- 
rism are  informed  not  by  history  but 
in  large  measure  by  the  media.  This 
is  why  terrorists,  in  their  war  against 
the  West,  devote  so  much  of  their 
strategy  to  using  the  Western  press 
for  their  own  purposes.  But  this 
need  not  succeed.  Terrorism's  reli- 
ance on  the  press  and  television  of 
the  democracies  gives  the  media 
tremendous  power  not  only  to  am- 
plify terrorism's  message  but  also  to 
snuff  it  out.  They  can  snuff  it  out. 
They  can  and  should  refuse  to  in- 
discriminately broadcast  interviews 
with  terrorists.  They  can  and  should 
expose  the  sham  of  terrorists'  claims. 
They  can  and  should  expose  terro- 
rists' grisly  acts  for  what  they  are. 

"What  the  public  has  a  right  to 
demand  of  journalists  is  the  same 
scrupulousness  and  professionalism, 
no  more  and  no  less,  that  they  would 
show  in  the  case  of  covering  organ- 
ized crime  and  its  bosses.  The  prov- 
en power  of  a  thorough  press  inves- 
tigation to  expose  and  to  repudiate 
such  corruption — indeed,  to  galvan- 
ize public  opposition  against  it — is 
exactly  the  power  that  can  be  har- 
nessed against  terrorism.  A 
thoughtful  press  can  turn  terro- 
rism's greatest  weapon  ag-ainst  the 
terrorists  themselves.  This  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  West's  press."   H 
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In  Young  Sherlock  Holmes,  a  stained-glass  knight  terrorized  a  priest.  The  Pixar 
team  that  produced  the  movie  sequence  included  Eben  Ostby  and  Dai'id  Salesin  '83. 
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Special  effects  in  the  movies  have 
come  a  long  way  since  the  origi- 
nal King  Kong  lun  lied  through 
Manhattan,  or  the  Wicked 
Witch  of  the  West  melted  into  a  steam- 
ing puddle  at  Dorothy's  feel.  When  we 
plunk  down  five  dollars  at  the  multi- 
screen cinema  today,  we  expect  our 
fantasies  to  look  real,  from  breakneck 
spaceship  chases  to  cloud-shrouded 
planets  populated  by  grotesque — but 
believable — aliens. 

Our  cinematic  standards,  in  short, 
have  soared,  and  filmmaker  George 
Lucas  is  partly  to  thank.  His  Lucasfilm 
empire  fias  been  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
new  film  technology  since  Star  Wars  was 
released  nine  years  ago.  A  sizeable  num- 
ber of  young  computer  wizards  from 
Brown  has  helped  to  keep  it  there. 

In  a  cluster  of  modern  office 
buildings  in  San  Rafael,  north  of  San 
Francisco,  computer  scientists  wearing 
blue  jeans  and  bright  lee-shirts  are  in- 
venting new  ways  to  animate  and  to  edit 
movies.  San  Rafael  is  hundreds  of  miles 
from  Hollywood,  and  Lucas  likes  it  that 
way.  It  is  where  he  chose  to  locate  Lu- 
casfilm's  corporate  headquarters  (Sky- 
walker  Ranch)  and  its  postproduction 
component  (known  as  Sprockets)  fol- 
lowing the  success  of  the  first  two  films 
in  his  Star  Wars  trilogy.  Originally  or- 
ganized to  support  Lucasfilm's  special- 
effects  department.  Industrial  Light 
and  Magic,  the  firm's  computer  divi- 
sion, has  spawned  two  companies  that 
are  developing  and  marketing  their 
inventions  in  the  areas  of  computerized 
graphics  and  disc-based  film  and 


soundtrack  editing. 

Graphics  and  animation  are  the 
products  at  Pixar,  a  companv  spun  off 
from  Lucasfilm  last  winter  and  now 
owned  by  former  Apple  wunderkind 
Steve  Jobs.  The  company  is  named  af- 
ter the  Pixar,  a  high-speed  graphics 
computer  developed  by  Lucasfilm  sci- 
entists that  produces  images  with  more 
colors  and  Ix'tter  resolution  than  had 
tjeen  possible  before,  and  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time,  thanks  to  its  four  parallel 
processors.  Five  Brown  alumni  have 
worked  at  Pixar  before  and  since  its 
formal  split  from  Lucasfilm:  David  Sal- 
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esin  '83,  who  recently  left  to  pursue  a 
doctorate;  F.ben  Ostbv  '79  Sc.M.,  Bob 
Drel)in  '84,  H.B.  Siegal  '8.S,  and  Ronen 
Barzel  '83,  '84  Sc.M.  Barzel,  too,  has 
left  Pixar  to  get  a  Ph.D.,  but  he  spent 
the  past  summer  working  there. 

Sleek  offices  across  the  street  from 
Pixar  belong  to  The  Droid  Works, 
home  of  EditDroid — a  computerized 
film-editing  machine  that  Lucas  thinks 
will  revolutionize  the  industry — and  its 
younger  sibling,  SoundDroid,  which 
simplifies  the  creation  of  a  soundtrack. 
The  Brown  contingent  here  includes 
Kate  Smith  '84,  Michael  Rubin  '85,  and 


Developed  in  part  by  Eben  Ostby,  Bob  Drebin  '84  (both  at  top),  H.B.  Siegal  '83,  and 
Ronen  Barzel  '83,  Pixar's  computer  graphics  aren't  just  for  the  movies  anymore. 


This  computer-generated  unicycle  is  a  single  frame  from  an  animation  created  at 
Pixar  by  Eben  Ostby  '79  Sc.M.  and  former  Walt  Disney  animator  John  Lasseter. 


Michael  Schantzis  '84;  they  were  joined 
during  the  summer  of  1986  by  intern 
)ohn  Blimiberg  '88. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Andy 
Schloss,  who  formerly  taught  at  Stan- 
ford, has  friends  in  Lucasfilm  who  took 
him  to  the  annual  company  picnic  at 
Skvwalker  Ranch  last  July  4.  "I  was 
amazed,"  he  says,  "to  see  such  a  con- 
vergence of  former  Brown  students, 
ancl  to  observe  their  camaraderie.  I'm 
Mire  no  other  institution  was  repre- 
sented as  heavily  as  Brown." 

All  of  these  alumni  are  young, 
most  of  them  under  twenty-five;  and  to 
varying  degrees  they  were  strangers  to 
the  filmmaking  business  when  they 
were  hired.  "What  did  you  know  about 
the  movies  before  working  here?"  a  vis- 
itor asks  Kate  Smith.  She  replies  wryly, 
"I  went  to  them."  The  concepts  the 
computer  programmers  work  with  dai- 
ly are  beyond  the  ken  of  mere  mortals 
without  advanced  computer-science 
training.  Yet  the  products  themselves 
are  as  beguiling  as  toys,  replete  with 
joysticks  and  cartoon-like  animated 
images  and  weird  sound  effects. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  south,  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  is 
draped  in  fog  and  the  air  is 
moist  and  chilly.  In  San  Ra- 
fael, the  ruidday  sun  makes  us  blink, 
the  sky  arches  blue  over  straw-colored 
hills,  and  the  mid-eighties  temperature 
c  onjures  daydreams  of  sailing  off  Sau- 
s.ilito  or  sunbathing  on  a  stretch  of 
(  .ilifornia  sand. 

Instead,  we  are  ushered  into  a  Pi- 


xar office  building  by  Bob  Drebin,  Eben 
Ostby,  and  Ronen  Barzel.  Around  a 
corner  and  through  a  doorway  is  a 
windowless,  darkened  room  filled  with 
the  paraphernalia  of  computer  graph- 
ics: terminals,  monitors,  loops  of  wire, 
unfamiliar  electronic  gadgets,  and 
taped  to  the  walls,  drawings  and  prints 
of  computer-generated  images.  Ostby 
selects  a  tape,  and  on  a  monitor  there 
appears  a  scene  from  the  1985  movie, 
Young  Sherlock  Holmes. 

We  watch  the  screen,  where  an 
elderly  priest  is  lighting  candles  inside 
an  eerily-lit  church.  Echoes  in  the  cav- 
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ernous  hall  increase  his  apprehension 
and  our  sense  of  foreboding.  Above 
him  in  a  window,  the  stained-glass 
figure  of  a  knight  seems  to  glow  sud- 
denly. Then  it  twists  itself  free  of  the 
surrounding  glass  and  leaps  to  the 
floor,  brandishing  a  sword  and  advanc- 
ing on  the  priest  in  a  shimmer  of  mov- 
ing prisms.  Light  reflects  off  the 
knight's  segmented  armor;  through  his 
"body"  can  be  seen  the  interior  of  the 
church.  His  menacing  movements  seem 
human,  not  robotic.  Terrified,  the 
priest  runs  for  his  life,  and  toward  his 
doom. 


State-of-the-art  editing  equipment  is  developed  at  The  Droid  Works  by  scientists  like 
Michael  Schantzis  '84  and  Kate  Smith  '84.  Michael  Rubin  '85.  right,  is  in  marketing. 
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The  screen  goes  blank;  thirty-seven 
seconds  have  passed.  "It  took  six 
months  to  create  the  knight,"  Ostby 
says  matter-of-factly.  In  the  process, 
Pixar  made  some  cinematic  history. 
The  movie  sequence  was  the  first  time 
that  a  computer-generated  figure  ap- 
peared in  a  scene  in  real  space  with  a 
live  actor,  an  achievement  reminiscent 
of  Disney's  1944  film  The  Three  Caballe- 
ros,  in  which  a  cartoon  character — Don- 
ald Duck — frolicked  with  real  people 
on  the  screen.  The  Young  Sherlock 
Holmes  scene  was  also  the  first  in  which 
a  computer  image  and  filmed  footage 
were  combined  electronically,  using 
laser  scanners. 

Along  with  the  since-departed  Sal- 
esin,  Ostby  was  a  member  of  the  team 
that  produced  this  special  effect.  He 
works  in  animation  research  and  de- 
velopment for  Pixar;  his  tee-shirt,  in 
fact,  is  emblazoned,  "FESTIVAL  OF 
ANIMAFION  1986."  He  has  worked 
closely  with  former  Disney  animator 
John  Lasseter  on  other  Pixar  projects, 
including  a  ninety-second  film  called 
Luxojr.  that  wowed  visitors  to  the  an- 
nual convention  of  SICiGR.XPH  (.Spe- 
cial Interest  (Jroup  on  Computer 
Graphics)  held  in  Dallas  in  .August.  A 
one-page  featmc  on  l.uxo Jr.,  in  which 
two  desk  lam|)s  butt  a  rubber  ball  at 
each  other  with  their  shades,  appeared 
in  the  September  1  edition  of  Time 
magazine. 

Among  the  impressive  components 
of  that  animated  short,  Ostby  says,  are 
realistic  motion  blur  produced  by  the 
computer,  as  well  as  accurately-ren- 
dered shadows  cast  by  three  different 
light  sources  depicted  in  the  film.  Tra- 
ditionally, Hollywood  has  used  anima- 
tion artists  or  modelmakers  to  provide 
such  images  for  films.  But  even  a  few 
minutes  of  animation  can  require 
thousands  of  hand-drawti  frames,  in- 
curring substantial  expenditures  of 
time  and  money,  whereas  Pixar  can 
create  the  sequences  in  a  few  minutes. 

Ostby  is  now  the  only  Brown 
alumnus  working  for  the  animation 
research-and-development  group  at 
Pixar.  Drebin,  Siegal,  and  Barzel  work 
in  graphics  research  and  development 
trying  to  "make  the  perfect  image," 
Drebin  says,  using  the  most  advanced 
computer  technology. 

"Originally  we  worked  on  replac- 
ing the  optical  film  printer  with  a  digital 
film  printer,"  Drebin  says.  These  print- 
ers, he  explains,  are  used  in  the  movie 
and  television  industry  to  put  each  spe- 
cial-effects component  (such  as  stars,  a 
spaceship,  a  planet)  on  each  frame  of  a 
film.  A  digital  printer  was  something 


Bob  Drebin  and  colleague  Loren  Carpenter  used  CT  scans  to  create  3-D  images  of  a 
pelvis.  Bone  appears  white,  muscle  and  organs  are  transparent  red,  and  fat  is  green. 


George  l.ucas  thought  would  make 
special-effects  models  even  more  real- 
istic in  his  movies — and  indeed,  it  was 
used  to  '"digitize"  the  stained-glass  se- 
quence in  i'oting  Sherlock  Holmes,  con- 
verting the  actual  filmed  footage  to  the 
same  computerized  medium  as  the 
stained-glass  knight,  and  seamlessly 
combining  them  in  a  series  of  high-res- 
olution frames. 

To  turn  a  computer-generated 
image  into  a  piece  of  film,  the  artist 
must  mathematically  describe  each  dot, 
or  pixel,  on  the  screen.  This  process 
could  take  weeks  and  even  months  for  a 
film  sequence  lasting  only  a  few  min- 
utes. Pixar,  which  is  able  to  process  40 
million  instructions  per  second,  can  do 
in  minutes  what  formerly  took  weeks. 

When  the  company  left  the  Lu- 
casfilm  empire,  Steve  Jobs  bought  a 
controlling  share  of  stock  and  began 
encouraging  the  development  of  Pixar 
applications  outside  the  film  industry. 
Interest  in  Pixar's  high-quality  imaging 
system  has  come  from  such  markets  as 
the  oil  industry  (for  pre-drilling  stra- 
tigraphy studies),  geophysics,  medicine, 
the  military,  and  mapping. 

Bob  Drebin  taps  on  a  keyboard, 
and  a  computer  monitor  lights  up  with 
a  rotating  model  of  a  human  pelvis. 
Using  forty-eight  CT  scans,  he  built  a 
three-dimensional  computerized  model 
that  displays  a  realistic  view  of  the 
structure  and  musculature  of  that  par- 
ticular pelvis,  and  can  be  turned  on  the 
screen  for  360-degree  viewing.  The 
image  features  what  Drebin  terms  a 
"soft  classification  scheme,"  using  hues 


of  pink,  green,  and  white  to  indicate 
bone  and  various  types  of  tissue.  An- 
other image  shows  a  heart,  pulsating  as 
if  with  an  actual  heartbeat;  a  comput- 
erized "magnifying  glass"  can  be  moved 
around  the  screen  to  enlarge  any  par- 
ticular area  of  the  image,  zooming  in  on 
problem  spots. 

According  to  an  article  in  Business 
Week,  most  medical  scanners  display 
only  two-dimensional  images,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  black  and  white, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  discern  de- 
tails. Pixar  has  a  range  of  several  billion 
colors,  and  it  was  the  first  graphics 
computer,  for  example,  to  display 
transparencies,  allowing  a  physician  to 
see  the  skull  underneath  the  skin  in  an 
image  of  the  human  head. 

Drebin  demonstrates  other  Pixar 
applications,  bringing  a  series  of  vi- 
brant pictures  to  the  video  screen  and 
changing  their  orientation,  their  colo- 
ration, and  their  transparency  with  a 
few  keystrokes.  Although  they've  all 
worked  on  these  projects  for  several 
years,  he,  Barzel,  and  Ostby  peer  in- 
tently at  each  image  and  marvel  occa- 
sionally at  the  resolution,  the  realism  of 
a  shadow,  or  the  accuracy  of  a  re- 
flection. 

"There  are  always  headaches  in 
this  kind  of  work,"  Drebin  says,  "but  it's 
never  boring.  Officially,  Pixar  is  open 
from  9  to  6  every  day,  but  my  workday 
yesterday  didn't  end  until  2:30  this 
morning."  Barzel  estimates  he  gets  in 
around  10  a.m.  and  leaves  by  8  or  9 
p.m.  on  a  "normal"  day.  "When  you're 
continued  on  page  57 


Graphics  group: 
Where  flashy  art 
and  science  meet 


The  alumni  at  Pixar  and 
The  Droid  Works  are  but 
a  few  who  have  found 
employment  utilizing  the 
skills  they  learned  as  part  of  the 
Brown  Computer  Graphics  Group,  a 
cadre  of  students  that  works  with 
Professor  of  Computer  Science 
Andries  van  Dam  on  graphics  and 
animation  research  projects. 

In  the  early  I960's,  van  Dam 
was  one  of  the  first  computer  scien- 
tists working  in  the  field  of  graphics; 
in  fact,  he  wrote  his  thesis  on  it  in 
1965.  He  founded  SIGGRAPH 
(Special  Interest  Group  in  Computer 
Graphics)  in  1967,  when  "everyone 
told  me  there  was  no  need  for  such 
an  organization."  Today  it  has  some 
12,000  members  and  draws  more 
than  25,000  people  to  its  annual 
convention.  Van  Dam  created  a 
graphics  research  group  when  he 
began  teaching  here  in  1965;  always, 
he  emphasizes,  the  group  has  had  a 
mix  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students.  Other  faculty  who  are  ac- 
tively involved  with  the  group  today 
are  Asst.  Prof  John  Hughes  and 
Prof.  Thomas  Banchoff,  both  of  the 
mathematics  department. 

In  the  graphics  room  at  Gould 
Laboratory  on  Thayer  Street,  sev- 
enteen students — -juniors,  seniors, 
and  graduate  students — gather 
weekly  to  discuss  their  high-tech 
projects.  On  several  of  the  high-res- 
olution computer  screens  that  line 
the  room's  walls,  Sabrina  Birner  '87 
displays  different  views  of  the  soon- 
to-be-built  Center  for  Information 
Technology  that  will  occupy  the 
corner  of  Waterman  and  Brook 
Streets  near  the  Sciences  Library. 
Working  from  architect's  drawings, 
she  and  Ben  Rubin  '87,  assisted  by 
graduate  students  Ben  Trumbore 
'86  Sc.M.  and  Paul  Strauss  '81,  have 
modeled  the  new  building  and  its 
existing  neighbors  so  that  they  ap- 
pear on  the  screen  to  be  three-di- 
mensional, in  color  and  in  scale. 
This  particular  project  involves 


Students  of  Professor  Andries  van  Dam  (far  left)  explain  their  work  on  a  film 
project  during  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  graphics  group. 


others  of  the  graphics  group  as  well 
and  will  result  in  a  film  animation 
that  includes  a  one-minute  "fly-by" 
in  which  the  viewer  will  seem  to 
swoop  around  the  building,  then 
"walk"  into  the  lobby  and  tour  some 
of  the  interior.  "The  students  are 
using  all  of  the  software  the  group 
has  developed  over  the  last  three 
years,"  van  Dam  says  of  the  film. 
"This  is  useful  in  two  ways:  We're 
able  to  pull  together  the  software 
and  shake  it  down;  and  the  film  will 
help  people  understand  the  building 
better  than  they  could  from  looking 
at  architect's  drawings."  (Construc- 
tion of  the  new  center  is  slated  to 
begin  this  fall.) 

In  earlier  years  the  graphics 
group  included  some  sophomores; 
now  only  upperclassmen  and  grad- 
uate students  can  be  accommodated. 
"The  level  of  sophistication  in  the 
field  has  gone  up,"  van  Dam  says. 
"Sophomores  can't  get  into  my 
graphics  course  [CS  224]  any  more. 
Really  good  students  can  get 
through  the  prerequisite  chain  of 
courses  in  time  to  become  involved 
as  juniors."  While  graphics,  accord- 
ing to  van  Dam,  lies  outside  the  core 
of  the  computer-science  concentra- 
tion, his  is  one  of  the  department's 
most  popular  courses.  He  would  like 
soon  to  offer  a  graphics  course  at  the 
undergraduate  level. 

"Graphics  is  flashy,"  van  Dam 
says,  explaining  its  appeal.  "It  incor- 
porates a  balance  between  technolo- 
gy and  aesthetics."  His  graphics- 
group  members  are  not  all  CS 


majors:  "Some  of  them  come  from 
the  math  and  applied  math  depart- 
ments; we've  had  some  from  music; 
and  a  lot  of  the  students  have  back- 
grounds in  art.  I'm  eager  to  bring  in 
people  who  are  not  hard-core  tech- 
nology types." 

The  group  includes  one  full- 
time  researcher,  Barbara  Meyer  '83, 
who  is  working  on  her  master's  de- 
gree in  computer  science.  Trumbore 
and  Strauss  are  the  senior  graduate 
students  associated  with  the  group. 

Of  the  alumni  at  Pixar  and  The 
Droid  Works,  nearly  all  were  in  the 
graphics  group  at  Brown:  Barzel, 
Drebin,  Greenfield,  Ostby,  Salesin, 
Schantzis,  and  Siegal.  Some  other 
alumni  of  the  group  who  are  em- 
ployed in  related  fields  are  Roger 
Gould  '84,  Pacific  Data  Images; 
Mimi  Soudan  '85  Sc.M.,  Universal 
Studios;  Lisa  Heavey  Evans  '83,  '85 
Sc.M.,  Apollo  Computer  Inc.;  John 
Crawford  '75,  Intel  Corporation; 
Mark  Vickers  '81,  Apple  Computer; 
Trey  Matteson  '86,  NEXT  Inc.;  Jer- 
ry Weil  '83.  '84  Sc.M.,  Bell  Labora- 
tories; Dave  Taffs  '75,  '83  Sc.M., 
Charles  Sorgie  '74,  '76  Sc.M.,  and 
Greg  Lloyd  '70,  '74  Sc.M.,  all  at 
Context  Corporation;  Lou  Mazzuc- 
chelli  '77  ancl  Reed  Fleming  '77, 
president  and  vice-president,  re- 
spectively, of  Cadre  Technologies; 
and  four  employees  of  Stellar  Com- 
puter Corporation:  Craig  Mathias 
'75,  Rob  Gurwitz  '77,  '79  Sc.M., 
David  Laidlaw  '84,  '86  Sc.M.,  and 
Jeff  Vroom  '86.  A.D. 


5.5 


Isn't  it  tirae  to  see  the  world  again? 


c 


If  you  stayed  away  from  foreign  travel 
last  year  but  have  decided  that  traveling 
abroad  is  in  your  1987  plans,  why  not 
consider  joining  the  Brown  Travelers? 

•  You'll  explore  countries  and  cultures 
with  a  member  of  the  Brown  faculty. 

•  Our  trips  are  one-of-a-kind.  They're 
not  available  through  your  local  travel 
agent. 

•  We  make  all  the  arrangements  for 
transportation  and  hotels,  extra  site- 
visits  and  special  excursions. 

•  You  don't  have  to  worry  about  travel 
details  once  we're  underway.  We  trans- 
port your  luggage  and  worry  about 
things  like  getting  you  from  your  hotel 
to  the  airport  on  time. 

•  Brown  Travelers  make  great  touring 
companions.  They  share  some  of  your 
interests  and  experiences.  And  we  make 
sure  that  our  groups  are  small  and 
intimate. 

The  1987  calendar  is  adjacent.  To  get 
more  complete  details,  call  the  Alumni 
Relations  Office  at  401-863-1946  or  write 
Brown  Travelers,  Box  1859,  Brown 
University,  Providence,  RI 02912. 


A  program  in  Brown  University's 
Continuing  College 


South  Pacific 
March  5-21 

A  ib-dav  exploration  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  including 
trips  to  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane, 
Auckland,  and  Christchurch.  Faculty:  Lea 
Williams,  Professor  of  Histor)'.  Cost:  $3,250  per 
person  double  occupanc)'  from  Los  Angeles. 

Portugal 
May  1-16 

From  Lisbon  to  the  island  of  Madeira.  Faculty: 
Onesimo  Almeida,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  Studies.  Cost: 
approximately  $2,100  per  person  double 
occupancy. 

Japan 
May 30-June14 

Kyoto,  Tokyo,  and  the  festivals  of  Japan. 
Faculty:  William  Beeman,  Associate  Professor 
of  Anthropology.  Cost:  approximately  $4,140 
per  person  double  occupancy  from  Los  Angeles. 

England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland 
June  5-19 

Faculty:  Lewis  (Perry)  Curtis,  Professor  of 
History.  Cost:  approximately  $2,995  P^r 
person  double  occupancy. 

Alaska 
July  21 -August  2 

A  wilderness  and  glacier  expedition  featuring 
a  cruise  through  the  Inside  Passage  to  Juneau, 
air  travel  through  the  Yukon  Valley,  and  rail 
passage  to  Anchorage.  Faculty:  Associate  Pro- 
fessors of  Geology  Terry  and  Jan  Tullis.  Cost 
$2,899-3,499  per  person  double  occupancy- 
depending  upon  cabin  choice. 


Russia 
August  21  -September  3 

This  14-day  tour  features  Moscow,  Suzdal, 
three  nights  cruising  on  the  Moscow  Canal 
and  Upper  Volga  River,  Leningrad,  and 
Copenhagen.  Faculty:  Abbott  (Tom)  Gleason, 
Professor  of  History.  Cost:  approximately 
$2,750  per  person  double  occupancy. 

Christmas  in  Austria 
December  22-30 

Three  nights  in  Salzburg,  four  in  Vienna  - 
filled  with  music,  a  sleigh  ride,  Christmas 
services  and  a  traditional  Austrian  Christ- 
mas dinner.  Faculty:  William  Ermey,  Associate 
Professor  of  Music  and  director  of  the  Brown 
University  Chorus.  Cost:  approximately 
$2,000  per  person  double  occupancy. 

Brown  Travelers  Reservation  Form 


STREET  ADDRESS 
CITY.  STATE,  ZIP 

D  Please  register  me/us  for  the  following  trip 


A  deposit  of  $500  per  person  is  included;  my 
check  is  made  payable  to  Brown  University. 

VISA/MASTERCARD  NO  EXP.  DAI 

n  Please  send  me  more  information  on  the 
following  trips: 


Mail  to:  Brown  Travelers,  Box  1859  Brown 
University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 


working  on  this  kind  of  project,"  Ostby 
agrees,  "you're  in  at  all  hours. " 

Last  year  Michael  Rubin,  a 
marketing  analyst  for  The 
Droid  Works,  gave  a  career- 
information  talk  on  business 
and  entertainment  for  students  at 
Brown.  As  John  Blumberg  recalls  it, 
Rubin  spoke  aboiu  "what  it's  like  in  the 
real  world."  This  description  gets  a 
laugh  from  both  young  men  and  two  of 
their  colleagues,  Kate  Smith  and  Mi- 
chael Schantzis,  all  of  whom  are  sitting 
at  a  polished  oak  table  in  a  conference 
room  at  The  Droid  Works  offices. 

"  Ihe  atmosphere  is  more  busi- 
nesslike now,"  Smith  says  of  the  com- 
pany, which  like  Pixar  grew  out  of 
Lucasfilm's  computer  division.  As 
project  director  for  EditDroid,  Smith 
supervises  programmers  on  the  com- 
puterized film-editing  machine,  which 
leases  for  $2,500  a  week  and  sells  for 
about  1150,000.  Now  that  it's  not  just  a 
freewheeling  R-and-D  department 
within  Lucasfilm,  The  Droid  Works  has 
had  to  get  a  little  more  serious  and 
adopt  a  marketing  attitude.  "When  I 
started  here  two  years  ago,"  Smith  says, 
"we  were  still  doing  research  and  it  was 
like  being  at  school — we  had  endless 
fun." 

A  more  businesslike  strategy,  how- 
ever, has  not  meant  a  change  in  dress 
code.  "You  can  wear  jeans,  and  that's 
important,"  says  Rubin.  "The  computer 
industry  is  like  that,"  explains  Schant- 
zis. "When  I  interviewed  here,  I  was  the 
only  one  not  wearing  a  tee-shirt." 

The  Droid  Works's  two  current 
products,  EditDroid  and  SoundDroid, 
have  their  origins  in  George  Lucas's 
hopes  for  modernizing  the  film  indus- 
try. Their  names  derive  from  the  word 
android,  meaning  an  automaton  with  a 
humanlike  form.  Viewers  of  Lucas's 
Star  Wars  trilogy  affectionately  recall 
such  fantasy-droids  as  little  R-2D2,  a 
beeping,  trilling  canister  on  wheels;  and 
his  pal  C-3P0,  a  space-age  fussbudget 
with  a  British  accent. 

EditDroid  was  born  of  Lucas's  be- 
lief that  there  must  be  a  better  way  to 
edit  film — better,  that  is,  than  the  pro- 
cess that  has  been  used  since  the  dawn 
of  the  movie  industry,  in  which  an  edi- 
tor views  film  through  a  miniature  pro- 
jector, snips  out  sequences,  rearranges 
them,  and  glues  them  together  end-to- 
end.  Splices  are  known  to  fail,  and 
sprocket  holes  in  the  miles  of  film  that 
comprise  a  feature-length  inovie  can 
tear  at  crucial  junctures.  "It's  like  writ- 
ing a  book  by  cutting  out  clippings 
from  newspapers  and  pasting  them 


down,"  says  Rubin.  As  Lucas  told  Dis- 
cover magazine  two  years  ago,  "Any- 
body who's  worked  with  film  realizes 
what  a  stupid  nineteenth-century  idea  it 
is." 

The  twentieth-century  version  of 
film  editing  as  envisioned  by  Lucas  can 
be  experienced  by  sitting  at  the  curved 
EditDroid  console  in  a  small  room  at 
The  Droid  Works.  Black  and  stream- 
lined, and  endowed  with  three  separate 
screens  and  a  control  panel  featuring 
various  buttons,  knobs,  and  switches, 
the  machine  can  work  with  filmed  foot- 
age in  any  format — film,  tape,  or  disc. 
Star  Wars's  Han  Solo  in  the  cockpit  of 
his  Millenium  Falcon  had  nothing  on 
John  Blumberg,  who  has  put  an  epi- 
sode of  the  TV  series,  The  Twilight  Zone, 
into  EditDroid  for  a  demonstration. 

"This  is  your  source  monitor,"  he 
says,  pointing  to  the  screen  on  the  left. 
It  displays  the  actual  footage  the  editor 
will  work  with.  The  center  screen  is 
where  that  footage  is  manipulated 
— clipped,  "spliced"  digitally,  speeded 
up,  slowed  down,  and  so  on.  The 
right-hand  screen  displays  an  electronic 
logbook,  similar  in  format  to  actual 
printed  log  sheets  used  by  editors  to 
create  lists  and  descriptions  of  each 
sequence. 

The  actual  splicing  of  the  film  or 
tape,  Blumberg  explains,  will  still  be 
done  using  the  original  medium;  Edit- 
Droid allows  the  editor  to  record  exact 
frame  numbers  so  that  only  the  final 
cuts  and  splices  need  be  made — no  pre- 
liminary snipping  and  rearranging 
jeopardize  the  film  or  the  editor's  piece 
of  mind.  "EditDroid  gives  you  creative 
flexibility, "  Blimiberg  says,  watching  a 
car  speed  down  a  road  in  nighttime 
darkness  in  the  Twilight  Zone  episode 
unfolding  on  the  screens.  He  stops  the 
sequence  and  shows  how  to  indicate  a 
"cut,"  speeding  up  the  film  to  another 
sequence  and  inserting  the  earlier  clip. 

Blumberg,  a  computer  science 
major,  has  been  helping  Rubin  do  these 
sorts  of  demos  on  the  EditDroid  as  part 
of  his  summer  internship  at  The  Droid 
Works.  He  admits  his  is  one  of  the 
world's  most  amazing  summer  jobs, 
combining  his  academic  and  career  in- 
terests in  a  desirable  setting,  "I'm  inter- 
ested in  the  film  industry,"  he  explains, 
"and  I  did  an  internship  with  WPRI- 
TV  in  Providence  last  year,  editing  film. 
I  sent  Lucasfilm  my  resuine  and  of- 
fered to  work  for  free  this  summer; 
after  I  got  here,  they  started  paying 
me." 

Schantzis  and  Smith  landed  their 
jobs  at  Lucasfilm  after  getting  comput- 
er-science degrees  at  Brown  and  work- 


ing with  Professor  Andries  van  Dam's 
computer-graphics  group  (see  sidebar), 
a  magnet  for  computer  whizzes  whom 
Rubin  terms  "like  Computer  Green 
Berets — they're  kind  of  mystical  at 
Brown."  Schantzis  had  done  animation 
work  at  Brown  and  originallv  worked  at 
Lucasfilm  with  many  of  the  people  now 
at  Pixar;  he  is  involved  principally  in  a 
newer  Droid  Works  product,  Sound- 
Droid. Smith  was  attracted  to  Lucasfilm 
because  she  did  not  want  to  work  in  a 
defense-related  industry,  nor  in  the 
Silicon  Valley  or  Boston  high-tech  are- 
as. "There  is  more  opportunity  here 
than  at  a  larger  company,  too,"  Smith 
says.  "After  two  years,  I'm  a  manager, 
and  Mike  [Rubin]  is  in  charge  of  mar- 
keting after  only  a  year." 

"This  is  a  small  place,"  says  Rubin, 
a  go-getter  dressed  stylishly  in  pleated 
slacks  and  sporting  a  neat  black  beard. 
"You  can  do  a  lot  of  different  things." 
He  heard  about  the  Brown  crowd  at 
Lucasfilm  before  graduating  in  1985, 
started  bombarding  the  personnel 
office  with  inquiries,  and  was  advised 
he  could  come  to  work  for  the  summer. 
A  semiotics  major,  he  drove  out  and 
immediately  began  working  closely  with 
the  vice  president  for  marketing  at  The 
Droid  Works,  who  since  has  left.  Rubin 
is  in  his  second  year  there  now.  and  he 
has  done  many  demonstrations  of  both 
EditDroid  and  SoundDroid  for  poten- 
tial customers,  spending  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  Los  Angeles  with  film  and  tele- 
vision directors. 

He  also  has  hosted  some  distin- 
guished visitors — musicians  and  movie 
people  such  as  Stevie  Wonder,  Barbra 
Streisand,  Herbie  Hancock,  and  the 
Grateful  Dead.  "Stevie  was  interested  in 
using  EditDroid  on  his  video  for  In 
Square  Circle"  Rubin  says.  "He's  a  gen- 
ius in  using  sound,  and  he  obviously 
wants  to  have  the  highest  level  of  avail- 
able technology." 

Despite  its  appealing  features, 
EditDroid  has  been  slow  to 
catch  on  in  the  entertainment 
industry.  To  date  it  has  been 
leased  mostly  by  firms  that  produce 
episodic  films  for  television.  "Getting  a 
Droid  is  scary,"  Rubin  says.  "It's  com- 
plex— it's  not  just  a  one-person  deci- 
sion." Film  editors  inust  be  trained  on 
EditDroid,  and  many  of  them  are  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  the  idea. 

"They've  never  seen  a  computer," 
Rubin  explains.  "They're  two  years 
from  retirement  and  the  producer  says, 
'Here's  the  guy  to  train  you.  You  have 
three  days  until  shooting  starts.'  The 

continued  on  page  12 
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THE  CLASSES 


By  James  Reinbold 


Full-time  'hobby' 

What  began  as  a  hobby  has  turned  into 
a  full-time  business  for  Ed  Rich  '38,  a 
retired  engineer  in  Lebanon,  Connect- 
icut, who  is  known  as  the  "Bean  Hill 
Whiltler."  ¥.(\  was  featured  recently  in 
two  newspaper  articles. 

He  has  carved  a  fifty-inch  eagle  out 
cjf  Honduras  mahogany,  a  twenty-six- 
inch  dragon  head,  and  a  tliree-foot- 
long  mahogany  eagle  thai  decorated 
President  Nixon's  Air  Force  One.  The 
original  eagle,  "Spirit  of  1 776,"  was 
given  to  the  former  President  in  August 
1973.  When  Nixon  resigned,  he  took 
the  eagle  with  liim.  ".After  Ford  took 
over,"  Ed  said,  "they  wanted  another 
one,  so  I  was  commissioned."  The  sec- 
ond eagle  still  hangs  in  Air  Force  One. 

Ed's  biggest  project  to  date  has 
been  a  five-piete  maliogaiiv  placjue  and 
mainboards,  "Lord  kumhottom's  Rest- 
ing Place."  for  the  Tropical  Reef  Resort 
in  Islamorada,  Florida,  where  it  will 
adorn  a  thirty-by-forty-foot  catamaran 
used  as  a  restaurant.  His  work  can  be 
.seen  from  Honolulu  to  Maine,  on  ships, 
in  private  homes,  businesses,  and 
schools;  and  he  often  has  a  backlog  of 
as  many  as  a  dozen  projects.  "I  should 
retire,"  he  .says,  "but  I  like  doing  this 
too  much." 

Looking  for  cougars 

If  there  are  any  cougars  roaming  the 
wilds  of  western  Massachusetts,  it  seems 
only  fair  that  Virginia  Fifield  "76  have 
the  opportunity  to  spot  one.  For  nearly 
five  years,  since  she  came  to  New  Eng- 
land on  a  vacation  trip  and  stayed,  she 
has  researched  the  cougars,  which  are 
said  to  have  vanished  from  the  area 
more  than  125  years  ago.  In  five  years 
she  has  not  seen  a  single  cougar,  nor 
does  she  have  any  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  exist;  but  she  is  not  giving  up. 
"I'm  not  trying  to  prove  thev  are  here," 
she  said  in  an  article  in  the  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder.  "I'm  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  exist  here. 
There's  a  world  of  difference.  I've  al- 
5g     ways  tried  to  keep  an  open  mind.  But 


I'ln  fascinated  by  the  cougars." 

A  grant  from  the  Worcester  Sci- 
ence Center  that  supported  her  and  her 
study  for  two  years  has  expired,  and 
she  has  applied  for  another  grant.  "My 
study  is  based  on  the  iiicmise  there's  no 
reason  whv  thev  shouldn'l  be  here.  We 
have  the  hat)itat.  Other  animals  arc 
coming  back.   Lhc  deer  herd  is  holding 
its  own.  My  feeling  is  that  cougars  can 
survive  here.  ."Ml  I  want  is  proof" 

I'he  best  cougar  report  came  this 
past  winter  from  an  elderly  woman  who 
said  she  saw  one  walking  a  stone  wall 
near  her  rural  home  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts. As  always,  Fifield  hurried  to 
the  area,  but  by  the  time  she  arrived 
snow  had  begun  to  fall  and  any  tracks 
or  signs  were  covered. 

Fifield  has  a  life-long  fascination 
with  .uiiinais.  When  slie  was  in  high 
school,  her  lather,  who  was  associated 
with  the  Milwaukee  C^ountv  Zoo, 
brought  home  an  orphaned  cougar 
(ub.  Fifield  cared  for  it  for  three  vears, 
developing  a  bond  with  the  cats  that 
continues  today. 

She  studied  animal  behavior  at 
Brown  and  ultimately  returned  to  Mil- 
waukee, where  she  was  counseling 
runaway  teenagers  when  she  took  the 
1981  vacation  trip  to  New  England.  She 
is  now  working  for  a  Bclchertown, 
Massachusetts,  veterinarian  while  living 
not  far  from  the  Quabbin  Reservoir,  an 
80,000-acre  wilderness  that  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  areas  of  cougar  re- 
ports. 

As  fit  as  the  President 

David  Davidson  '33,  "34  Sc.M.,  '37 
Ph.D.  is  seventy-five.  Yor  sixty  years  he 
has  been  on  insulin.  "At  our  American 
Diabetes  Association  [ADA]  meetings 
we  stand  up  and  introduce  ourselves 
and  say  how  many  years  we've  had  it. 
When  I  told  people,  they  all  gasped," 
Davidson  said  in  an  article  published  in 
his  hometown  newspaper,  the  Arlington 
(Mass.)  Advocate.  Trained  in  chemistry 
and  biology,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
chemistry  department  at  Brandeis 
Medical  School  until  1945,  when  he  left 


to  do  chemical  research  at  the  Esselen 
Research  Corporation.  Later  he  did 
optics  and  engineering  research  at 
Technical  Operations  Company  until 
his  retirement  in  1975. 

Davidson's  scientific,  orderly  na- 
tuie  has  helped  him  in  following  his 
regimen  of  exercise  and  careful  eating 
habits,  which  he  believes  has  prolonged 
his  life.  "I  do  all  my  own  cooking.  I 
cook  large  amounts  and  pack  them  in 
weighed  amounts  and  then  store  them 
in  the  freezer."  After  he  eats,  he  exer- 
cises to  help  store  glycogen  in  his  mus- 
cles. "1  try  to  keep  as  many  muscles 
good  as  I  can.  I  think  I'm  as  fit  as  Pres- 
ident Reagan." 

Davidson,  who  attends  monthly 
meetings  of  his  local  ADA  chapter,  has 
made  the  best  of  his  ailment.  Measuring 
out  his  food  rations,  taking  his  insulin 
shots,  and  exercising  are  time-consum- 
ing but  necessary.  "Patience  is  a  very 
important  thing  to  cultivate  within 
yourself  as  well  as  in  other  people, "  he 
says.  "I  have  to  live  my  life  in  a  regi- 
mented fashion,  but  it's  worth  it.  If  I  do 
what  I  have  to  do,  I  can  be  a  worthwhile 
citizen." 
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I  owaid  the  end  of  last  year,  Wil- 
liam T.  Brightman,  Jr..  presidtiit 
)l  tlic  tiass.  sent  a  letter  lo  the 
members  of  the  class  about  a  possible  (ioili 
reunion.  As  a  result,  four  members — two 
from  Rhode  Island  and  two  from  Conneili- 
cut — met  at  Maddock  .Alumni  C^cnter  on 
May  25  for  'two  or  three  hours  of  joyful 
recollections  of  the  good  old  days  and  review 
of  Brown's  growth  and  the  deserved  popu- 
larity of  I  ecent  limes.  Next  was  an  excellent 
dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club  and  more  discus- 
sion of  Brown's  past  and  future.   There  was 
even  sentiment  that,  the  Lord  l>eing  willing. 


we  should  have  a  return  performance  in 
1987." 

/~V     A   Class  Chaplain  Gordon  E.  Bigelow 

X/l    reports  from  his  home  in  Port- 
^^     _1_  land,  Maine:  "1  have  been  having 
circulation  problems'  but  my  health  is  now 
improving  and  I  am  in  good  spirits." 

r-\  r^  Elmer  R.  Smith   26,  26  A.M., 

y  l'~V  Saundersiown,  R.I.,  was  honored 
^^  V^  by  Johnson  &  Wales  College  with 
the  creation  of  the  Elmer  R.  Smith  Chair  in 
Communications  in  recognition  of  the  ten 
books,  numerous  magazine  articles,  and 
current  newspaper  columns  written  by 
Brown's  Professor  F.merilus  of  Education. 

(-\  ^  W.  Wyeth  Willard  27.  CDR, 
~/     I  CHC,  USNR  (Ret.),  was  the  key- 
^^    /     note  speaker  during  Recognition 
Weekend,  a  special  July  ceremony  honoring 
Massachusetts  men  and  women  who  served 
in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guaid, 
and  Seabees,  and  veterans  who  served  on 
ships  of  Massachusetts.  Wyeth,  who  lives  in 
Forestdale,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  serves  as 
chaplain  of  several  local  organizations  and 
works  with  various  charitable  associations. 
Camp  Good  News,  a  non-denoiriinational 
religious  camp  that  he  established  in  Sand- 
wich, observed  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in 
1985. 

/~X  /^  Twenty-one  members,  wives,  wid- 
9  ^C  ows,  and  friends  of  the  class  met 
^^  KJ  for  luncheon  at  the  Squantum 
Association  dining  hall  on  the  Saturday  be- 
fore Coinmencement.  Most  of  us  came  from 
an  area  close  to  Providence,  but  Nelson 
Jones  and  Roger  Scott  came  from  ("ape  Cod 
and  New  Hampshire,  respectively.  Ritchie 
Stevens  had  planned  to  come,  but  last-min- 
ute problems  made  him  change  his  plans. 
The  rest  of  those  al  our  58th  consecutive 
reunion — "mini "  though  it  iriav  have  been 
— weie  Francis  Armington  and  [tistinc,  Earl 
Bradley  and  Carolvn  VV'alkr,  Richmond 
Carpenter  and  Evelyn,  Jesse  Eddy  and 
Connie,  Leo  Goldberg  and  Ruth,  Ed  Howell 
and  Dorothy,  Ed  Grout,  Copeland  Setchell, 
Alma  Brownswoid,  Barbara  Calder,  Loretta 
Cleaves,  Betty  Frederick,  and  Martha  Owen. 
Francis  Annmglon 

C^  f~\  Maurice  W.  Hendel,  a  Pawtucket, 
■^1    Ik. I.,  lawver,  was  honored  in  June 
\^  \^  by  the  Portuguese  American 
Business  Association  ol  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for 
his  work  with  lornur  Rhode  Island  Senator 
John  O.  Pastore,  who  sought  legislation  to 
assist  in  the  relief  for  the  victims  of  an 
earthquake  on  the  Island  of  Faial,  Azores,  in 
the  195l)s.  Dr.  |oao  Bosco  Mota  Amaral, 
president  ol  the  Azorean  Regional  Autono- 
mous Government,  was  the  guest  speaker. 
M.iurire  has  served  as  parliamentarian  for 
the  Rhode  Island  Senate  and  a  consullanl 
1(11  the  home  rule  (barter  in  several  Rhode 
Isl.uid  lilies  and  towns.  A  former  president 
ol  ihe   I'eniple  Belli  El  in  Providence  and  a 
((irpoialoi  of  ihe  Jewish  Home  lor  the  Aged 
and  I  he  jcuish  F.unily  Service  Agency  in 


Rhode  Island,  he  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Masonic  organization. 

^  ^  The  women  of  '33  held  their  an- 
/^   '^  nual  mini-reunion  on  May  23  at 
\_^  %^  the  Mat  riott  Hotel  in  Providence. 
Present  were  Betty  Tillinghast  Angell,  Jes- 
sie Barker.  Edith  Smith  Cameron.  Helen 
Campbell.  Ruth  Wade  Cerjanec.  Mabelle 
Chappell.  Vivian  Cote,  Sylvia  Kazin  Cow- 
lett,  Katherine  Hazard.  Elizabeth  Partridge 
Green,  Billie  Shea  McClurg,  and  Ethel  La- 
londe  Savoie. 

Betty  Tillinghast  Angell,  Cranston, 
R.I.,  is  a  v(jluiUeer  history  teacher  for  fourth 
graders  at  the  Joy  Homestead  in  Cranston, 
where  children  learn  how  people  lived  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  by  candle-mak- 
ing, rug-braiding,  combing,  and  spinning. 
The  |)r()giam  runs  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

Edith  Smith  Cameron,  Barrington, 
R.I.,  is  a  literacy  volunteer  and  also  assists 
the  reading  teacher  at  Barrington  High 
School. 

Sylvia  Kazin  Cowlett  has  changed  her 
address  liom  Cincinnati  to  380  Lloyd  Ave., 
Provideme  1)2906. 

Anna  Russo  Fedeli's  granddaughter, 
Sara,  was  married  on  Jime  14.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Emory  University  and  is  em- 
pl(jyed  bv  the  First  Atlanta  Corporation.  She 
and  her  husband,  Robert  Owen  Calvert,  Jr., 
live  in  ."Xllanta.  ,'\nna  lives  in  Warwick,  R.I. 

Katherine  Hazard,  Cranston,  R.I.,  a 
descendant  ol  Roger  Williams,  participated 
in  the  RI35()  ceremonies  at  Roger  Williams 
Park  in  Jinie,  part  of  the  celebration  of 
Rhode  Island's  350th  anniversarv.  Her  entry 
was  selected  to  be  placed  in  a  time  capsule  to 
be  opened  in  fittv  vears. 

Gladys  Burt  Jordan,  Bav  Harbor  Is- 
lands, Fla.,  writes  that  she  and  her  husband, 
Arthur,  lived  for  three  months  in  the  West 
Greenwich  Village  apartment  of  her  daugh- 
ter. Valerie,  a  vice  president  at  Chase  Man- 
hattan, in  New  York  Citv,  while  she  was  in 
Switzerland  on  bank  business  this  past  sum- 
mer. 

Helen  Mulvey,  professor  of  history 
emerita  at  Connecticut  College  and  an  au- 
thority on  the  history  of  Ireland  since  1700, 
recently  spoke  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  on  "Ihe  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  of 
November  1985."  She  lives  in  New  London, 
Conn. 

Marian  Rosen  Tenenbaum,  Provi- 
dence, was  snapped  by  a  I'xiviilnici'  lournnl 
photographer  .it  the  Campus  Dance  in  May 
as  she  danied  wilh  Herman  Feinstein    16. 

Marion  Warren  Westberg's  daughter, 
Joanne,  was  marrietl  on  May  29  to  Carl  .\. 
Brakenwagen.  Joanne  is  employed  by  the 
state  Department  ol  Children  and   I  heir 
Families  in  Rhode  Island.  Marion  lives  in 
Pro\iden(e. 

^\  /~^  David  Landman,  t^hitago.  111.,  is 
-^^^JMill  ediling.  lie  recenth  edited  a 
\J  %J  book  on  onupational  therapy,  and 
is  now  editing  one  lor  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Hospilal. 


CARIBBEAN 

Yacht-Style  CRUISES 
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X     ^    ,  VIRGIN 
A  '    ISLANDS 

ST  CROIX 


^ST  MAARTEN 


ST  BARTS 
•v. 


LEEWARD 
ISLANDS 

Call  us  for  our 
1986-87  Caribbean 
schedule.  Also 
Canada  via  the  Erie 
Canal  and  Intra- 
coastal  (RI-FL) 
cruises. 


American 
Canadian 
Line,  Inc. 

WARREN   Rl  02885 


•  ANTIGUA 
t  GUADELOUPE 


DGMINICAl 


MARTINIOUE^^ 

ST  LUCIA  A 

ST  VINCENT  4 

GRENADINES  • " 


800-556-7450 

Y     '9  to  9  EST  Mon.-Sat  We  II  even  call  your  travel  agent 


BRAZIL 

Art  and  Architecture  Tour 


23  days— April  22-May  14 

Come  to  this  land  ot  amazing  contrasts, 
spectacular  natural  beauty  |ungle  towns, 
sophisticated  cities  Art  musuems.  Amazon 
cruise  Manaus.  Rio.  Brasilia.  Sao  Paulo. 
Salvador  ( Bahia ),  Ouro  Preto.  Belo  Horizonte, 
breathtaking  Iguassu  Falls 
Expert  Guiding  Limited  Size  Group 
Write  for  free  brochure. 


lAcqucline  Mos&  Museum  Tours 
131  Davenport  Ridge  Lane 
SUmford.CT.  06903 
(203)322-8709 


(Its  n^uiiv  Tirrnl  May...^ 

with  tulips  in  mil  bloom,  the  deluxe 
barge  M.S.  REMBRANDT  CTuis<s  tran- 
quil waterways  of  HollaiKd  for  a  week 
of  peace  and  serenity.  Only  18 
congenial  passengers  enjoy  a  Cor- 
don Bleu  Chefs  gourmet  delights 
and  cultural  tours  to  the  lands  of 
Rembrandt  and  Rubens. 

Yly  TMAJKIM. 

For  free  brociiure  call: 

S00)513-ie5Q 
J2-l5)923-4300 


Philadelphia,  PA 
NYtVHERE  19106-3998  > 
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A   f\  •*"''*'"'  "r-  Handy.  Ocsskill.  N.J., 
/I   I     I  retired  Irom  L'liion   I  lieological 

JL  V^  Seminal  y.  New  York  City,  in  June, 
alter  thirty-six  years  of  service.  He  is  now 
Henrv  .Sloane  Coffin  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Cfumli  History,  fn  May,  tie  was  awarded  an 
lionorary  D.D.  by  Wake  Forest  L^niversity. 

A      A   Isabel  Howard  Alexander.  I.ind- 
/  I  /I    ^.lv.  Okla.,  wifl  retire  from  teach- 
-1-    -1-  iiig  next  year, 

Shirley  Buckingham  Allen  is  enjoying 
retireineiil  at  Hilton  Head  Island.  S.C.  She 
spends  summers  in  K.iirliaven,  Mass. 

Donald  W.  Baker  (49  AM  .  '55  Ph.D.), 
Crawlordsville.  Ind..  Milligan  Piofessor  of 
English  and  poet-in-residence  at  Wabash 
(College,  was  one  of  two  Indiana  writeis  lea- 
tuied  at  the  Kail  I.iteiaiy  Festival.  Oct.  4  and 
5,  in  Indianapolis.  His  poetrv  and  short 
fiction  have  been  widelv  published,  and  he  is 
the  author  of  three  volumes  of  poetry,  in- 
cluding I'njjosled  l.ellns  (Bariiwood.  198.5). 
Between  I97()  and  1986,  he  was  director  of 
the  Cireal  Lakes  Colleges  .Association's  New 
Writers  Awaids  competition,  and  in  1974  he 
received  a  fiction  lellowship  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  tor  ttie  .Arts.  Don  has 
been  at  Wabash,  a  private  libeial  arts  college 
for  men.  since  I9.")!V 

Dorothy  Bornstein  Berstein.  I'awtutk- 
et,  R.I..  Kiites  th.it  her  d.uighter.  Rose  Sue, 
is  with  the  L'.S.  Mission  to  the  L'nited  Na- 
tions, after  tour  years  in  the  Ameriian 
Emt)assy  in   I  el  .Aviv.  David  is  in  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  a  "legal  eagle"  for  a  bio-tech  firm,  and 
Jane  is  an  art  therapist  at  a  state  facility  in 
Vineland.  N  |. 

Doris  Loebenberg  Brown  is  still  work- 
itig  as  a  school  ps\thologist  in  While  Plains, 
N.\'.  .She  has  tinee  grandihildren. 

Betty  Heiden  Froelich.  New  York  Catv, 
has  a  gi.indson  ,i  \ear  old.  .Another  grand- 
chilfl  is  due  shoillv. 

Sylvia  Weare  Hugo  and  tier  luisbaiid. 
of  Norfolk,  V'a.,  are  enjoying  reliiemeni  and 
make  several  trips  to  Florida  and  (i.ilitornia 
to  sec  their  (hildien  and  giandi  hildien. 
Their  voungest  son  was  married  in  .Arizona 
this  past  summer 

Irving  R.  Levine.  NBC  News's  chiet 
economic  coriespondent,  was  tlic  keynote 
speaker  at  the  June  meeting  of  Junior 
Achievement  of  Rhode  Island  in  Piovidence. 
A  graduate  of  Columbia  L'nivcisitv  Cradu- 
ate  School  of  Journalism,  he  began  his  ca- 
reer with  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  then 
went  on  to  join  NBC  news  in  1950  as  a  for- 
eign correspondent.  During  the  administra- 
tions of  four  Presidents,  he  has  reported  and 
interpreted  the  nation's  economic  develop- 
ments. In  addition  to  his  bioadcast  schedule, 
he  has  written  lour  books,  contributed 
numerous  aiticles  to  national  magazines, 
and  lectuied  frequently. 

Flora  Hall  Lovell.  Scotia,  N.V.,  is  still 
teaching  high  school  math,  but  hopes  to  re- 
tiie  in  another  year.  Her  youngest  son.  Matt, 
was  married  last  summer  at  Cuttvhunk, 
Mass.  Her  youngest  daughter  is  working  in 
Providence.  She  has  six  giandchildren. 

Columba  Simeone  Mathieu  ,ukI  her 
husband  attended  his  medical  school  reun- 
60     ion  in  New  Haven  in  June.  They  have  six 


grandchildren;  the  voungest  was  4  in  Sep- 
tember. Columba  is  working  part-time  as  a 
nurse  in  a  weight-loss  clinic  in  Yakima. 
Wash. 

Phyllis  Bidwell  Oliver.  Hartford. 
CUjnn..  has  a  new  grandson,  Corey.  Slie  and 
lier  husband  attended  an  Elderhostel  in 
Maine  this  past  sumniei. 

Natalie  Course  Prokesch  visited  two  of 
her  nine  grandchildren  in  Chicago  last  May. 
She  lives  in  New  London,  Conn. 

Jan  Hallock  Patrick.  Salinas.  Calif.,  has 
been  le.iihmg  kindergarten  tor  twenty-six 
years. 

For  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  Barbara 
Orkin  Rogers  writes,  she  is  without  a  |ol).  In 
Ma\ ,  she  visited  her  daughter,  Jane  Rogers 
Black  '69,  and  grandson,  I)a\id.  9.  m  Con- 
necticut; and  her  dauglitci.  Elisa  Rogers 
Legg  '7.").  and  grandson.  Robert.  17  months, 
in  New  Jersey.  Her  son.   Thomas  (Berkeley 
'81).  lives  in  Washington.  Barbara  lives  in 
Belvedere.  CaliL 

Miriam  Norberry  Schofield  is  working 
as  a  iiuismg  supervisor  with  the  health  de- 
partment in  Miami.  Her  oldest  son  is  at- 
tending New  College  in  Sarasota.  Christo- 
pliei  will  graduate  from  the  L'niversity  of 
Rhode  island  in  the  tall.  Sarah  is  married 
,ind  h.is  provided  the  only  grandson, 
William  Ray   I  urnei .  Mini  s|)ent  tliree  years 
in  Nigeria  and  ten  in  Iran  through  the  rev- 
olution. Her  plane  was  the  last  to  leave  be- 
fore the  air|K)rl  was  closed  for  the  Shah's 
departure. 

D.J.  Linton  Snyder  and  her  liusband 
went  on  a  Western  trip  Irom  mid-|une  to 
mid-|ulv.  In  .August,  thev  sold  their  Summit. 
N.)..  apartment,  and  spent  SeptemlH-r  in 
MaiK  liester,  Vt.   They  plan  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Naples.  Fla 

Virginia  Siravo  Stanley  writes  that  she 
keeps  \er\  busy  selling  real  estate  and  man- 
aging her  income  tax  and  accounting  busi- 
ness in  V'iniennes.  Ind. 

Margaret  Wilson  Weed.  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  writes  of  a  busy  year.  Her  mother 
died  on  the  morning  ot  Commencement 
198.">.  Her  husband.  Bol>.  retired  at  the  end 
of  |ulv,  and  her  daughter,  Betsy,  marrii'd 
Carlos  Bctan/.os  in  early  Septemlier.   Ihey 
rent  a  little  house  on  tlie  coast  ol  Mexico  just 
south  of    f  ijuana.  and  Betsy  teac  lies  sixth 
grade  at  San  Ysidio  (Calif.)  Middle  .School. 
Last  fall.  Margaret  and  Bob  spent  two  weeks 
in  southern  New  England. 

Anne  Maven  Young  has  just  welcomed 
her  seventh  grandchild.  Her  husband, 
Howard  '48  Ph.D..  is  now  serving  as  director 
of  research  at  the  Tennessee  Eastman  Com- 
pany in  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

A     Ih^  Olga  Joannidi  Antoniou,  .North 
/I    r~\  Providence,  R.I..  has  been  ap- 

_1_  v-/  pointed  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Division  of  Children  and 
Their  Families. 

Samuel  T.  Arnold.  Pennington.  N.J., 
was  one  ol  1 20  Paine  Webber  brokers  na- 
tionwide named  to  the  firm's  president's 
council.  He  is  a  vice  president  and  invest- 
ment executive  in  the  firm's  Princeton  office. 
He  joined  Paine  Webber  in  1952. 

Mary-Lucille  Lafono  Bonte.  Stuart. 


Fla..  writes  that  on  March  22   "we  lost  our 
oldest  son.  .Arthur,  after  lie  waged  a  heroic 
but  futile  battle  to  regain  his  health." 

In  June  1986.  Charles  W.  Briggs,  Jr., 
successfully  defended  his  New  Kngland 
Men's  60  and  Over  tennis  title  at  the  Wo- 
burn  (Mass.)  Racquet  Club.  Charlie  has  now 
won  this  New  England  Super  Senior  Cham- 
pionship three  ot  the  past  five  years.  He  lives 
in  Providence. 

Dr.  Shirley  M.  Gallup  retired  in  June 
1985  after  twentv-seven  years  at  North- 
ampton (Mass.)  State  Hospital.  She  is  now 
working  part-time  as  a  psychiatric  consult- 
ant. She  lives  in  Florence.  Mass. 

Jean  Silliter  Hall  has  a  new  address: 
5780  West  Cedar  Hill  St..  Dunnellon.  Fla. 
32630. 

Jane  Cooke  Harris.  Madison.  Conn., 
exhibited  at  the  Mill  Callerv.  (hiiltord. 
Conn.,  last  summer  with  eight  other  women 
artists  in  a  group  tailed  Etcetera.  F^tc.   the 
show  consisted  ol  fifty  collages  they  had  all 
worked  on  ovei  the  past  two  years.  Jane  says 
it  was  a  "\'er\  iiniisii.il  show." 

Emily  R.  Poynter.  She  Ibyville.  Ky.. 
uiiics  ill, II  lici  gicat  niece.  Betsy  Boyd 
Sandberg.  ol  Durham.  N.fl..  graduated 
Irom  Phillips  Exeter  .Academv  cm  June  I 
and  is  a  licsliiiiaii  at  Blown.   "Slie  is  inter-     " 
ested  in  sports  medicine.  Her  records  are /«r 
supeiioi  lo  hei  gie;il  .luiit's  " 

Marilyn  Dursin  Ring  has  returned 
home  alter  "six  deliglillul  moiiihs  living  in 
England  while  my  husband  was  on  a  coiisul- 
taiicv  "  Her  address  is  5.'>40  Kadc  lille  Rd.. 
Svlvania.  Ohio  4:?5()(). 

Leslie  Miner  Taylor.  Ciaiithain.  NIL. 
has  mile  gianclc  liildren    I  he  youngest,  Mary 
Elizatx'th,  is  attending  Ceorge  Washington 
Llniversitv. 

A    ^~^  l)i    Jose  Delgado.  has  been  ap- 
/  I   \r\  poinled  to  the  St.  Luke's  Ilospil.il 

J- V^  (Nc-w  Bedtord.  Mass.)  medic  .il 
staff,  (iertitied  by  the  American  Board  of 
Psycliiatrv  and  Neurology,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  .Society,  the 
American  Psyc  hiatric   .Asscniation  .Society, 
and  the  Academy  ol  Psychosomatic  Medi- 
cine. He  has  spent  the  last  several  years 
developing  a  multi-disc  iplinarv  psychiatric 
practice  in  New  Bedford.  He  lives  in  Mar- 
ion, Mass. 

A    /~\  Rupe  Austin,  Jr.,  Simsbury, 
/I    ^^Coim,.  retired  from  the  manage- 

JL  V^  ment  group  of  Huyck  Corporation 
111  Ma\  and  is  now  serving  as  a  management 
consultant  for  Svbroii  Chemicals.  Inc.  "Doris 
and  I  are  excited  about  our  new  little 
granddaughter.  Katie  Beck.  Doris  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Simsbury  Women's  Club,  while  I 
take  great  joy  in  serving  the  Lcjrd  as  a 
Methodist  lav  speaker." 

Jim  Babcock.  (ilastonbury.  Conn.,  has 
joined  Holidays  Unlimited.  ;i  travel  agency, 
as  sales  manager.  He  recently  took  early 
retirement  from  International  Fuel  Cecils,  a 
L'nited   Technologies  athtiate  in  South 
Windsor,  where  he  was  a  marketing  manag- 
er for  UTC's  Fuel  Cell  Operations  and  trav- 
eled extensively  throughout  the  U.S.   The 


travel  agency  is  owned  by  Jim's  brother-in- 
law. 

Robert  F.  Conley,  branch  manager  of 
Arnica  Muiiial  Insurance  Ciompany's  office 
in  Syracuse.  N.V.,  has  been  promoted  to 
regional  vice  president.  He  joined  the  com- 
pany in  l9-t9  as  an  adjuster  and  has  been  in 
the  local  office  since  1954. 

A  /^Samuel  M.  Genensky  ('58  Ph.U.) 
/I   Vvl  has  been  named  trustee  emeritus 

J.  \^  ol  the  Southern  C^alifornia  College 
of  Optometry  in  recognition  of  his  fifteen 
years  ol  service  on  the  organization's  board 
of  trustees.  He  has  been  working  with  the 
Rand  Corporation  for  twenty  years  and  was 
responsible  for  the  development  and  en- 
haniement  of  closed-circuit  television  sys- 
tems for  use  by  the  visually  impaired.  A  res- 
ident of  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.,  he  is  a 
director  for   The  Center  ftjr  the  Partially 
Sighted  in  Santa  Monica. 

f^   /~\  Lester  R.  Allen,  Jr.,  Simsbury, 
r\  I     I  Com).,  has  been  named  public 
\^  \y  relations  connnittee  chairman  for 
llu-  (lieater  Hartford  Chapter  ol  the 
,\riicrican  Red  Cioss.  He  is  president  cjf 
MARCX)M/Public  Relations  in  Kast  Windsor 
.irid  is  an  active  member  and  past  president 
ol  (he  Comiecticut  Valley  Chapter  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America  as  well 
as  the  legislative  affairs  chairman  for  the 
(iouriecticut  Business  and  Industry  Associa- 

IHJII. 

Edna  Graham  Anness  has  been  select- 
ed lor  membership  in  Omicron  Nu,  a  home 
economics  honor  society  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island.  Edna  is  a  graduate  student 
ni.i|oiing  in  historic  textiles  in  the  depart- 
Murit  of  textiles,  meichandising  and  design. 
She  is  a  resident  of  Rumfoid.  R.I.,  and  dur- 
ing ihe  sinnitier  owns  and  operates  Rumfoicl 
.\iilLc|ues  in  West  Dennis,  Mass. 

C.  James  Colville,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
seccjud  vice  piesident/fmancial  ccjnsultant  by 
Shearson  Lehman  Kiothers  <>i  Portland, 
Maine.  He  joined  Shearson  in  I9b7.  A  resi- 
dent ol  .Sanlord.  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ro- 
tary Club  of  .Sanford-.Springvale,  where  he 
served  as  piesidenl  in  1972-1973.  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Saidord-Springvale  YMCA. 

Robert  B.  McConnell  retired  fiom  the 
federal  civil  service  ,uid  moved  to  Lngland 
with  his  family  in  August.  "I  met  my  wife 
there  nineteen  years  ago  as  a  civilian  em- 
plcjyec  soon  after  France  gave  all  other 
NA  lO  forces  the  boot.  I  am  forever  in- 
debted to  Charles  Detiaulle  "  Robert's  ad- 
dress is  11  Burwarlon,  Bridgnorth.  Shrcjp- 
shire  WVI6  liQtj,  Kngland. 

Robert  J.  McDonough,  Hingham. 
Mass..  has  joined  the  Boston-based  law  firm 
of  Widen.  .Slater  &:  (ioldman  as  counsel. 
Formerly  a  partner  at  Herrick  &  Smith. 
McDonough  is  currently  directcjr  of  the 
gradu.ite  lax  piogiam  at  Boston  Lhiiversity. 
He  h.is  been  a  special  attorney  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  piolcssor  of  law  at 
New  Yolk  University,  editor  of  the  Tax  Law 
Rn'inu.  piesidenl  ol  I  he  Federal  Bar  Associ- 
ation of  Massac  husetls,  and  chairman  of  the 
Boslon  Bar  Associalion  Coiiunitlee  on  Con- 
tinuing Kducation.  In  addilion.  he  has  lec- 


tured at  universities,  the  Practicing  Law  In- 
stitute, and  before  numerous  bar  associa- 
tions. 
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Robert  W.  Murray,  Curator's 
Professor  of  t-hemistry  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-St.  Louis, 
had  his  grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  renewed  last  spring.  His  re- 
search, "Ozone  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
C^aicinogenesis."  is  directed  at  the  nature  of 
the  atmospheric  oxidation  reacticjns  fcjund 
ill  urban — or  photochemical — smog,  and 
determining  whether  there  is  a  cause-and- 
effect,  or  merely  incidental,  relationship 
between  the  greater  incidence  of  cancer  in 
urban  areas  and  the  presence  of  photo- 
chemical carcinogens.  He  joined  the  UMSL 
faculty  in  1968  and  was  named  the  universi- 
ty's seventh  (Curator's  Professor  in  1981. 

^  f~\  Sally  Hill  Cooper,  state  director  of 
r~\    ^  rail  and  public  transportation  in 
*_>/  ^^  Virginia,  was  one  of  165  people 
nationwide  to  gain  membership  into  the 
American  Institute  cjf  Certified  Planners. 
Fhe  program  is  a  national  effort  to  recog- 
nize key  professionals  in  various  specialties 
of  the  planning  field.  She  lives  in  Richmond. 

MPat  Collins,  Branfcjrd.  Conn.,  won 
,1   I  oiiy  Award  for  her  lighting  of 
I'm  Nut  Rapl>up(»l,  the  successlul 
Broadway  play  originally  starring  Judd 
Hirsch  and  Cleavon  Little. 

!*•'    (■•'  Jim  Corbridge,  acting  vice  chan- 
Y~\  f\  cellor  for  academic  affairs  at  the 
S^  \J  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
has  been  named  chancellor  ot  the  campus. 
Ihe  appointment,  lor  a  three-year  term, 
became  effective  on  July  14.  As  chancellor, 
the  top  executive  position  in  the  Boulder 
campus  administration.  |iin  says  he  plans  to 
continue  to  expand  the  multidisciplinary 
areas  of  space  sciences,  ,n  tilicial  intelligence, 
and  biochemistry,  and  to  bolster  the  student 
educational  ex|)erience.  especially  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  A  law  professor,  he  has 
held  several  administrative  posts  at  CU.  in- 
cluding vice  president  (1970-74).  vice  chan- 
cellor for  academic  alfairs  (1974-77),  and 
vice  chancellor  lor  academic  services  (1979- 
81).  He  joined  the  law  faculty  in  1965  and  is 
a  nationally  recognized  expert  in  water  and 
mining  law. 

^   /~^  George  Kirkpatrick  was  recently 
r\  W~\  named  to  the  Florida  Advisory 
\^  \J  Board  of  Carteret  Savings  Bank, 
which  operates  eighty-nine  branch  offices  in 
New  Jersey  and  Florida.  A  senior  vice  presi- 
dent at  Paine.  Webber.  Jackson  &  Curtis, 
Ceorge  was  formerly  senior  vice  president  at 
Prudential-Bache  Securities  and  has  been 
involved  in  the  investment  industry  for  thir- 
ty years.  He  lives  in  Culfstieam,  Fla. 

h^   ^^  Donald  W.  Arsenault.  president 

r\      /   of  Kxcculone    lelecomiii  Inc.. 

%^    /     |acksoiiville,  Fla.,  was  honored  at 

.III  awaicis  bancjuet  sponsored  last  spring  by 

liii .  magazine.  Kxeculone  is  listed  as  one  of 
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EXECUTIVE  MATERNITY 

Catalog  with  swatches  and  tit 
guide  t3.  refundable  with  order. 

Visit  our  stores  in:  Alianta,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Charlotte,  NC,  Chicago,  Cleveland. 
Costa  Mesa,  CA.  Dallas,  Denver,  Harrtsburg, 
PA.  Hantord,  CT,  Haverford,  PA. 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Mesa,  AZ, 
Minneapolis.  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh.  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco.  Stamford, 
CT,  Washington,  D.C.  or 
iquire  about  opening 
a  store-  Telephone 
215-625-0151 
PO  Box  40121 
^    Dept.  IV6J 
^  Phila  ,  PA. 
JF    19106 


Wanted  to  Buy 

The  country  s  largest 
gallery  specializing  in 
Amencan  and  European  art  will 
pay  highest  prices  tor  fine 
paintings,  walercolors,  draw- 
ings and  sculpture  from  the 
18lh  century  to  Ihe  present. 

All  inquiries  receive 

expert  attention  and  reply 

Please  contact  Stuart  P  Feld 

^irschl  l^dler 

GALLERIES  INC 

21   East  70th  Street.  New  York   10021-(212)  535-8810 
Tuesday  Ffrday     9  30    to    5  30,    Salurday     9  30    to    5 


Ont-ot  Bt-rmuda's  fint-si  cot  lagf  colonies  on 

in  acrfs  of  gardens  in  glorious  st-tting^ 

Privacy,  st-clusion  and  fun  of  life  are 

combined  wiiti  comforl,  luxury 

and  sophistication    IHlllf  ocean 

from  contains  two  pruale  beaches 

wiih  natural  pink  sand    Tennis 

Breakfast  prepared  in  yourde'uxe 

collage,  gourmet  dinner  in  our 

Club  House  \Mih  its  superb  sea 

scape  lunctieon  al  ihf  Pool  Ti-rrace 

.\  t*7.7'n;^■(/  Lounlrv  HaUl 

Se«  your  travel  agent  or  David  B.  Mitchell  &  Co. 

NYC  (212)  696-1323:  1800)  372-1323 


CLASSIFIED 
Bar<ie  Cruise  ;:^'™8^t",'^:,"T^'''"~ 

o  CanalduMidi,    La  Tortue 

SOUtfWt'n"'H'''^'^"'"^^'^^  X  15),  comfort- 
_-,  able,  w  ith  large  sundeck,  lounge, 

rVCltlCe  tlirve  lu'in  staterooms.  Notable  cuisine, 
bic)'cles,  minibus.  Seasoned,  agreeable  British  crew. 
Weekly  charters  April-October.  Color  baKhure.  Write 
"LaTortue"  Dept.  B,  Box  1466,  Manchester,  MA 01144. 


Services 


PERSONALIZED  VERSE  HUMOROUS— Try 

em.  Mni'll  lo\e  'em — trom  \our  data. 
VKRSIFIER,  '50,  Box  4L»I,  Niceville.  Fl  :12ri7S. 
904/807/4958.  61 


the  500  fastest-growing  companies  in 
America. 

Donald  R.  Klein  has  been  appointed 
einployment  manager  for  Lockheed  Elec- 
tronics Company,  Plainfield,  N.J.  In  his  new 
position,  he  will  be  responsible  for  recruiting 
and  hiring  salaried  and  hourly  personnel. 
Donald  joined  LEG  in  1984  as  a  senior 
employment  representative.  Prior  to  that,  he 
was  a  principal  in  an  executive  recruiting 
firm  and  earlier  held  mana;  ement  positions 
in  human  resources  with  Pullman  Kellogg 
Company.  He  was  dean  of  sttidents  at  Co- 
lumbia University's  School  of  Engineering 
from  1969  to  1975.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Management  .Association  and  of 
several  civic  organizations  in  Yonkers,  N,Y., 
where  he  resides. 

ft^    /^  Barbara  Ann  Scott  is  currently  a 
r~\  \^  MMiirig  mIkiI.ii  at  the  Center  for 
%_^  U  Uelensc  Intormation  in  Washing- 
Ion,  I).C:.,  while  on  leave  from  the  State 
University  of  New  ^'ork  (College  at  New 
Paltz.  She  is  writing  a  book  on  llic  role  of 
women  in  the  struggle  (or  a  world  without 
war  and  helping  to  cooidinale  C^DI's  wom- 
en's agenda.  During  the  last  two  months, 
Barbara  has  been  staving  at  the  home  ol 
Betsy  Froehlich  Hill,  I '2  11)5  Linden  l.n., 
Bowie,  Md.  Barbara's  mailing  address  is:  c/o 
Center  for  Defense  Inloi  niaiion,  1500  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave.  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

f^  ^'~\  Stephen  A.  Diamond,  formerly  a 
r\  \_J  senior  aihisoi  ni  emitonmental 
%J  \J  affairs  lor  Exxon  Chemical  Com- 
panv,  has  joined  Environ  Corpoiation  of 
Princeton,  N.J.,  as  a  senior  engineering  ad- 
visor. Enviton  is  a  scientific  and  regulatorv 
affairs  ^v  m  providing  multidisciplinarv 
consulting  services  in  hum.m  heallh  and  the 
environment  to  the  pri\.iie  and  |)ublic  sec- 
tor. Steve  will  continue  to  reside  in  Living- 
ston, N.J. 

Richard  Foreman,  New  \  ork  Cilv,  won 
an  Obie  .Award  for  his  direction  of  the  off- 
Broaduav  plav,  Laigu  Deaolatu,  bv  Vaclav 
Havel. 

/"^  /^  Richard  E.  Benson,  Ciunberland, 

l'~\l     I  R  1  .  li.is  bien  named  execmive 
VV  V-/  Mce  president  lor  the  Corporate 
Banking  Ciroup  at  Citizens  Bank.  He  had 
been  a  senior  vice  president  of  the  group 
since  1977.  .Active  in  the  Rhode  Island  Lung 
.Association  and  the  Industrial  Foundation 
of  Rhode  Island,  he  is  also  a  senior  associate 
member  of  Robert  Morris  .Associates  and  a 
director  of  the  Business  Development  Com- 
panv.  He  joined  Citizens  Bank  in  1964  after 
four  vears  with  Guaranlv  Bank  &:  Trust 
Companv  of  Massai  luisetts. 

Ann  Griswold  Campbell,  (iloucester, 
Mass.,  exhibited  her  collages  at  the  Trust- 
man  .Art  Gallerv.  Simmons  College.  Boston, 
last  .April.  She  has  had  her  work  shown  in 
C'loucester  for  the  past  eleven  vears  and  in 
the  Sudbury  area  prior  to  that. 
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Robert  P.  Hughes  recentiv  ac- 
epled  a  position  with  North 
merican  Specialty  (N.AS)  Insur- 


ance Company  as  personal  lines  vice  presi- 
dent. N.AS  is  a  newlv-formed  subsidiarv  of 
the  Swiss  ReGroup  and  will  specialize  in  the 
group  marketing  of  personal  auto  and 
homeowners  insurance.  Offices  are  located 
in  Manchester,  N.H.,  and  Robert  will  be  set- 
ting up  his  residence  in  nearby  Goffstown. 
He  adds,  'I  received  mv  CPCU  designation 
in  1984  and  have  held  previous  positions 
with  The  Home  and  IN.A.  Mv  daughter. 
Candice,  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke  in 
June  and  will  tje  attending  medical  school  at 
Boston  University.  Mv  son.  Christopher, 
entered  American  Internaiional  College  in 
the  fall. " 

/'~^  ^^  Jean  Amatneek  Dowdall  ('72 

1'^   y^  Ph.D.)  has  been  appointed  vice 
\^ \^  [jresident  for  acaiiemic  affairs  at 
Beaver  College  in  Glcnside.  Pa.  Since  1982, 
she  has  been  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences  and  professor  of  sociologv  at  West 
Chester  University.  Previouslv.  she  had  l)een 
executive  assistant  to  the  president  of  Buf- 
falo State  C^ollege,  as  well  as  associate  pro- 
fessor of  stxiologv.  She  has  leteived  a  luuii- 
ber  of  grants  supporting  her  reseaich  in  sex 
role  determinants,  lalwir  lone  participation, 
and  the  role  of  women  in  higher  edtualion. 

/"*      A   Joyce  Leffler  Eldridge.  \S  est 

y~\/  I    Newton.  .Mass..  is  diretlor  of  pub- 
V^    JL  lie  relations  lor  llebiew  College  in 
Biookline  and  the  Bureau  o(  Jewish  Educa- 
tion ol  Greater  Boston.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Larry,  sports  editor  of   I'lie  Chrnlian 
Science  Monitor,  have  three  diildren.   "Nicole, 
13,  studies  at  I  he  School  ol  .American  Ballet 
in  New  York  Citv  and  the  Boston  School  of 
Ballet  and  twice  danced  the  lead  of  Clara  in 
Boston  Ballet's  animal  produition  ol  The 
Xulcracker.  Ross.  II.  two-time  Massachusetts 
elementarv  chess  champion,  has  recentiv 
turned  his  attention  to  acting,  this  summer 
plaving  'The  .Artful  Dodger'  in  the  Carousel 
Theater  Companv's  production  ol  Oliver. 
Robin,  6,  not  lo  be  denied  her  spot  in  the 
limelight.  tra\eled  to  Paris  in  Septemlier 
with  the  .American  Repertory   Iheater  of 
Cambridge  lo  recreate  the  role  of  'N'oung 
Daughter'  that  she  plaved  during  the  1986 
season  in  Robert  Wilson's  production  of 
Alcestii  at  the  French  Festival  of  .Autumn. 
Until  our  1980  Buick  died  this  spring,  we 
had  two  cars  that  had  totaled  mote  than 
250.000  miles,  most  from  chauftering  the 
kids  to  one  rehearsal  or  performance  or 
another.  But  the  children  have  also  afforded 
us  some  unusual  travel  opportunities:  this 
year  to  Paris  and  last  summer  my  husband 
accompanied  Ross  to  Iceland  where  Ross, 
then  fourth-ranked  1 0-year-old  chess  plaver 
in  the  nation,  represented  the  United  Slates 
on  the  Collins'  Kids  U.S.  junior  Chess 
Team. " 

Richard  Karl  Goeltz  has  been  appoint- 
ed bv  the  txjard  of  directors  of  The  Seagram 
Company  Ltd.  to  the  position  of  executive 
vice  president,  finance.  He  was  vice  presi- 
dent, treasurer,  and  controller,  having 
joined  Seagram  in  1970  after  working  for 
Exxon  Corporation.  A  graduate  of  Colum- 
bia ('66  M.B..A.).  he  studied  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  at  New  \'ork  Uni- 


versity, and  has  published  a  numljer  of  arti- 
cles and  studies  on  international  finance, 
including  several  for  the  Group  of  Thirtv. 
Richard  li\es  in  New  \  ork  Cilv. 

Jo-Anne  Palumbo  Vaughn,  her  hus- 
band, Fonv,  and  three  daughters  have  been 
living  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  for  the  last  two 
years.  Both  work  ai  the  American  F.mbassy 
— Tony  as  cultural  affairs  officer,  Jo-Aime  as 
comnuinily  liaison  coordinator.  Later  this 
vear  ihev  are  lo  he  transferred  to  Singapore. 

/'^   ^   Robert  W.  Egan  has  been  named 
1'^  r\  associate  director  for  allergy  re- 
\J  \J  search  of  Schering  Research,  a 
division  of  Schering-Plough  Ciorporalion. 
Madison,  N.J.  Previously,  he  had  been  sec- 
tion director  of  biocbemislrv  at  Parke  Davis, 
a  division  of  Warner-Lambeil,  .Ann  .Arl)or. 
Mich.,  and  had  been  emploved  at  Merck  & 
Co..  Rahwav.  N.|.  He  earned  his  PhD.  in 
chemistry  from  MiGill  Universiiv  in  Mon- 
treal and  compleled  .idditional  siudv  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Universiiv.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  .Anierii.in  Chemical  Society.  American 
Societv  of  Biological  Cbemisis.  and  Ameri- 
can (.hemical  Socielv.  Division  of  Medicinal 
('hemistrv. 

J.  Michael  Lenihan.  .in  English  ,iiid 
.American  studies  teacher  al  .S(itiiate  (R.I.) 
High  School,  will  be  running  for  his  fifth 
term  as  a  town  councilor  ol  East  Greenwich, 
R.I.  A  Democrat,  he  served  three  terms 
from  1974-1980  and  was  reelected  in  1984. 
He  has  sixteen  vears  of  experience  serving 
on  various  town  boards  and  commissions 
and  the  council.  He  lives  with  his  wife.  Pa- 
tricia, and  daughter,  Meghan,  in  East 
Greenwich. 

Robert  S.  Pace  writes:  "Following  a 
vear  as  a  senior  watch  officer  in  I  he  .State 
Department's  Operations  Center.  I've  now 
begun  a  iwo-vear  assignment  as  the  senior 
Furkish  Desk  Officer."  He  lives  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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(omdi    David  G.  Houghton  (see 
mile  abiiul  Linda  Erikson 
Houghton  1)7). 


/'~*  ^^  George  E.  Cook  has  been  pro- 
l'~\     /   moled  to  manager  of  editorial 
\J    I     projects  in  the  public  affairs  de- 
parlineni  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Newark.  N.).  Fie  joined  the  eastern 
home  office  in  1973  as  a  staff  writer  in  the 
public  relations  and  advertising  department. 
Before  his  most  recent  promotion,  he  was 
editor.  George  received  his  master's  in  jour- 
nalism at  Svracuse  L'niversilv  in  1969.  He 
lives  in  Bridgewaler,  N.J. 

Susan  E.  Geary  (74  A.M..  '76  Ph.D.) 
and  Jose  Amor  y  Vazquez  '52  .A.M..  '57 
Ph.D.  were  married  al  the  Brown  Facullv 
Club  on  Julv  19.  Susan  is  [he  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Brown  .Annual  Fund,  and 
"Pepe"  is  a  professor  of  Hispanii  studies  at 
Brown. 

Jeffrey  S.  Goldman,  a  partner  of  Fox 
and  Grove  of  Chicago,  111.,  was  moderator 
for  a  discussion  entitled  "Emplovce   rcrmi- 
nations, "  pan  of  the  program  of  the  Em- 
ployer-Emplovee  Relations  Committee  at  the 
.American  Bar  .Association's  Fort  and  Insur- 


ance  Practice  Section  (TIPS)  annual  meeting 
in  New  York;  City  in  August.  He  has  served 
as  the  vice  chairman  of  the  F.mployer-Em- 
ployce  Ciommittce  and  tlie  Insurance  Regu- 
lation Committee  of  the  ABA.  Jeffrey  lives 
in  Northbio<jli,  111. 

Linda  Erikson  Houghton.  Virginia 
Beach.  Va..  writes  that  her  husband,  Comdr. 
David  G.  Houghton  '66,  USN,  "just  finished 
a  stint  as  executive  assistant  to  Adm.  C.'V.H. 
Trost.  USN.  who  was  recently  selected  as 
chief  of  naval  operations.  Your  readership 
should  know  that  the  U.S.  Navy  is  being  led 
by  a  brilliant,  caring,  and  most  capable  offi- 
cer— the  best  there  is!"  Linda  has  expanded 
her  interior  design  hrm  to  include  golf- 
course  clubhouse  design.  ".'\t  last,  something 
Dave  knows  about!  We  fiad  the  best  of  times 
at  the  reunion  and  will  be  back  for  my  20th," 
Linda  adds. 

Fraser  A.  Lang  and  his  wife,  Betty,  of 
Providence,  report  the  birth  of  their  third 
child  and  hrst  daughter,  Cameron  Walker. 
Fraser  is  president  of  IVIanisses  Communica- 
tions (iroup.  Inc.,  a  publishing  hrm  that  he 
foimded  two  years  ago  and  moved  to  Provi- 
dence last  year.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Associated  Alumni  and  chairman 
of  the  IVlarketing  and  Communications 
Conmiittee. 

Rula  T.  Patterson  is  a  special  agent  and 
registered  representative  for  the  Boston 
Agency  of  Prudential.  She  qualihed  for  and 
attended  both  the  Million  Dollar  Round 
Table  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  Prudential's 
Regional  Business  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  in  July.  She  lives  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Lois  Lubenow  Rittenhouse  has  been 
promoted  to  corporate  director,  patents  and 
trademarks,  for  C.R.  Bard,  Inc.,  Murray 
Hill,  N.J.  She  joined  the  company  in  1980  as 
adminisliative  assistant  to  the  director  of 
contract  sales.  Her  most  recent  position  was 
that  of  patent  and  trademark  aclministrator. 
Lois  and  her  husband,  James,  live  in  Wal- 
chung,  N.J.,  with  their  four  children. 

Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Scher  has  moved  to 
Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  Wright  State 
University  School  of  Medicine.  He  lives  in 
Centerville,  Ohio. 

/~^  f~\]^ne  Rogers  Black  (see  Barbara 
r^vJorkin  Rogers    44). 
\~f  sJ  Byron  K.  Lichtenberg,  an  astro 
naul  who  flew  as  a  pavload  specialist  on 
Spacelab  I,  was  the  commeiuement  speaker 
at  Mount  Wachusett  (Mass.)  Community 
College  in  May.  He  had  been  scheduled  to 
fly  a  .second  space  shuttle  mission  in  August, 
but  that  and  all  other  shuttle  missions  have 
been  delayed.  Byron  continues  to  fly  the 
A- 10  aircraft  as  a  fighter  pilot  in  the  Massa- 
cusetts  National  Guard  at  Westfield.  He  is 
the  president  of  Payload  Systems,  Inc.,  and 
lives  in  Wellesley  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

Scott  Somers  has  joined  Korn/Ferry, 
the  world's  largest  executive  lecruiter,  as 
vice  president  and  partner  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les olliie.  Before  joining  the  hrm,  he  was  a 
consultant  with  McKinsev  &  Co.,  where  he 


was  a  business  strategist.  He  is  a  former  vice 
president  of  Phillips  Bio-Medical,  a  San 
Diego-based  medical  diagnostic  equipment 
company;  former  director  of  international 
marketing  for  the  Wickes  Corporation;  and 
former  president  ol  the  World  Trade  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Diego. 

Brian  P.  Watson,  Canton,  N.Y.,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  physics  de- 
partment at  St.  Lawrence  University. 

^^  /^  Janet  Levarie  Smarr,  a  member  of 
/    I     I  ''^'^^  department  of  comparative 
/     V^  literature  at  the  Universitv  of  Illi- 
nois at  Urbana-Champaign,  is  the  author  of 
Boccaccio  and  Fiammelta:  The  Narrator  as  Lover 
(University  of  Illinois  Press).  In  the  book, 
the  author  explores  the  major  fiction-writing 
techniques  of  Boccaccio.  Janet's  book,  Italian 
Renamance  Tales,  received  a  Presidential 
Award  for  "best  translation  of  classical  texts" 
from  the  American  Association  of  Italian 
Studies. 

^^  't     Robert  Charles  Koontz  received 
y      I     his  Pti.D.  in  clinical  psvchology 
/      -1-   from  the  California  Sch'iol  of 
Professional  Psychology  (San  Diego)  on  June 
21.  He  is  serving  his  internship  at  the  Geor- 
gia Mental  Health  Institute  in  Atlanta. 

Janice  Michel  Macaulay  ('72  A.M.,  '77 
A.M.)  and  William  Pastille  '76  were  married 
on  May  'i\  in  Ithaca,  NY.  The  reception  was 
held  at  the  Statler  Inn  on  the  Cornell  cam- 
pus. On  the  same  weekend,  thev  were  both 
awarded  degrees  by  Cornell.  Janice  received 
a  DMA.  in  composition,  and  Bill  received  a 
Ph.D.  in  musicology. 

Craig  Milner  has  tjeen  promoted  to 
vice  |)residenl  of  Gray  Strayton  Interna- 
tional ol  Waltham,  Mass.  He  joined  the 
companv  in  1983. 

Carol  L.  Newman,  a  business  litigation 
altornev  with  the  Los  .\ngeles  law  firm  of 
Rosen,  Wachtell  &•  Gilbert,  is  the  1986  Lib- 
ertarian Party  candidate  for  attorney  general 
of  California.  She  is  a  former  federal  pros- 
ecutor with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
in  Los  Angeles. 

^  r"^  Alvin  M.  Ehrlich  and  Gary  H. 
J       /  Siinpson  liave  formed  a  law  part- 
/     ih^  nership  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  for  the 
practice  of  litigation,  emplovment,  and  cor- 
porate law.  Alvin  received  his  law  degree 
from  Tulane  Universitv  School  of  Law  in 
1975  and  clerked  for  the  chief  justice  of 
Montgomery  Comity  (Md.)  before  going 
into  private  law  practice. 

Dr.  Steven  Miller  ('76  M.D.)  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  emergency  depart- 
ment of  the  Milton  (Mass.)  Medical  Center. 
Certified  in  internal  and  emergencv  medi- 
cine, he  is  a  facultv  member  of  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  Northeastern  Universi- 
ty. He  is  also  on  staff  al  Cambridge  and 
Winthrop  Hospitals.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Facultv  for  .'\dvanced  t^ardiac  Life 
Support  and  chairman  of  the  Stale  Com- 
mittee on  Emergencv  Cardiac  C'are  and 
Cartiiopulmonarv  Resuscitation. 


^  Cy  Dr  Deborah  Sauber  Albert  ('76 
I     /^  M.D.)  has  taken  a  position  as  as- 

#  \J  sistant  professor  of  pediatric  sur- 
gery at  the  Universitv  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch  at  Galveston.  In  addition  to  her 
clinical  and  teaching  responsibilities,  she  will 
be  doing  research  in  gastrointestinal  hor- 
mones. 

Paul  Blazar  has  been  named  acting 
director  of  Middlesex  County  Hospital 
(Waltham,  Mass.)  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
He  has  been  employed  by  Middlesex  County 
for  the  past  ten  vears,  most  recently  serving 
as  countv  administrator.  Paul  lives  in  Wal- 
tham with  his  wife,  .Abby,  and  their  two 
children.  Julia,  4,  and  Sam,  2. 

Jo  Anne  Kacillas  graduated  from  Cor- 
nell Law  School  in  June  and  will  be  an  asso- 
ciate at  the  law  firm  of  Hebb  &  Gitlin  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  insolvencv  depart- 
ment. "I  enjoved  your  recent  article  on  stu- 
dent dorm  styles  and  would  like  to  note  that 
1  papered  my  room  in  .Andrews  with  alumi- 
num toil  in  1970.  Some  things  never  change. 
I,  however,  didn't  have  red  hair  at  the  time." 
She  lives  in  West  Hartford. 

Jessica  Murray  and  Bill  Clark  an- 
nounce the  birth  oi  .Alexander  Henry  Mur-       ' 
ray-Clark  on  June  4,  their  second  child  to  be 
born  at  home.  Assisting  the  midwife  once 
again  were  Lena  Chen  and  Jenny  Smith. 

^^     A   Louis  Lombardi  has  been  pro- 
I   / 1    nioted  from  assistant  professor  to 
/       -L  associate  professor  of  philosophy 
al  Lake  Forest  College  (Illinois).  Louis,  who 
received  his  doctorate  from  the  Universitv  of 
Illinois  in  1980,  joined  the  Lake  Forest  fac- 
ulty that  same  year  after  serving  as  a  faculty 
intern  at  Illinois  State  L'niversitv  in  1979-80. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  .American  Philosoph- 
ical Association,  Illinois  Philosophical  .Asso- 
ciation, the  North  American  Societv  for 
Social  Philosophv,  and  the  Hastings  Center. 

^^  ^   Richard  F.  Callahan,  vice  presi- 
/    r>  dent  ol  Gateway  Bank,  has  been 

#  \J  named  vice  chairman  of  the  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  1986  United  W'av  campaign. 
Richard  is  a  past  president  of  the  Norwalk 
Kiwanis  Club  and  is  a  member  of  the  L'nited 
Wav  board  of  directoi  s.  He  lives  with  his 
family  in  Norwalk. 

Anthony  E.  Higgins,  Brasted,  Kent, 
England,  reports  that  he  will  be  returning  to 
the  Philadelphia  area  in  October. 

Ross  Krummel  "got  out  of  the  oil  busi- 
ness at  the  end  of  Mav"  and  moved  from 
Denver  back  to  New  Hampshire  in  .\ugust. 

Eliza  Rogers  Legg  (see  Barbara  Orkin 
Rogers  '44). 

Gail  E.  McCann.  Caanston,  R.I.,  has 
been  elected  secietarv  of  the  Associated 
.Alumni  of  Brown  l'niversitv  for  a  two-year 
term.  1986-88.  She  is  an  attornev  with  the 
Providence  law  firm  of  F.dwards  &  .Angell. 

David  B.  Sholem  and  his  wife,  Jan, 
report  ibe  binli  of  their  second  child,  Kalh- 
ryn  Fave  .Sholem,  on  June  23.  David  is  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Mever,  C.apel, 
Hirschfeld,  Muncv,  Jahn  S:  .Aldeen,  P.C.  in 
Champaign-Urbana.  111.,  and  a  principal  in 
Newport  Fxjuitv,  Inc.,  a  Florida  real  estate 
development  firm.  g-j 


Ward  J.  Mazzucco,  Danbury.  Conn., 
and  his  wife,  Karen,  announce  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Francis  John,  on  June  24. 
Ward  is  an  attorney  in  Danbury. 

Michael  Young  is  deputy  chief  of  the 
affirniatiye  litigation  division  ol  the  New 
York  City  Law  Department.  He  lives  with  his 
wite,  Debra  Raskin,  an  attorney,  and  their 
two  children,  Isaac,  5,  and  Dora,  1,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

^^  /~^  William  P.  Barbeosch  is  now 

/  f"^  prai  til  ing  law  with  the  New  York 
#    V-/ City  law  firm  ol  Milbank,  Tweed, 
Hadlcy  &  Mcdloy,  where  he  specializes  in 
trusts  and  estates. 

Jane  A.  Bouffard  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  associate  in  the  (Cambridge  (Mass.) 
office  of  the  MAC  Ciroup,  an  international 
management  consulting  firm  concentrating 
on  the  process  and  analytics  involved  in 
implemeiilmg  sliategic  change.  Since  joining 
the  M.\(i  Croup  in  l'.)S:<,  she  has  formulated 
customer  service  stiategies,  londucted  mar- 
keting analyses,  and  analyzed  billings  and 
information  systeins  for  firms  in  computers, 
telecommunications,  fmance,  and  consumer 
products.  .She  previously  worked  as  a  market 
researcher  at  the  Boston  I'niversilv  School 
of  Management,  where  she  leccived  her 
M.B.'V.  in  1983.  She  has  also  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  I'nitcd  Way's  Corporate  Cilts 
Division  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  as  ass<Kiatc 
campaign  <lireclor  ui  I'ortl.md.  Oreg.  |ane 
lives  in  C^ambi  i<lgc. 

Karen  Stevenson  Brady  and  her  hus- 
band, I'alnck,  (if  Ciorte  Madeia,  Cialif.,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  first  child,  a 
daughter,  Kristin  Ice.  on  Jinie  4. 

Richard  W.  Ghigna  and  his  wife,  Nan- 
cy, aiuiouiice  the  birth  of  a  "very  healthy,  9 
lb.,  14  oz.  bab\  boy,  Matthew  Richard,  )ulv  7 
in  Palm  Beach  (.ardens.  Ha. " 

Dr  Bradford  C.  Lavigne  (79  Ml).)  is  a 
gastroenterologist  on  the  staff  of  The  Wes- 
terly (R.I.)  Hospital  and  the  head  of  the 
outpatient  surgery  clepartmeni.  He  was  an 
intern  and  resident  from  1979  to  1982  at  the 
Los  .\ngeles  Countv-Cniversitv  of  Southern 
California  Medical  Center  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  was  awarded  clinical  and  research 
fellowships  in  gastroenterology.  He  lives  in 
Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 

Elaine  Lustig  has  gi\en  up  the  practice 
of  labor  and  employment  law  with  O'Melve- 
ny  &  Myers  in  Los  .Angeles  and  has  Joined 
the  faculty  of  UCL.A  School  of  Law  to  teach 
legal  research  and  writing  as  well  as  trial 
advocacy.    Titi  living  in  Santa  Monica 
(friends  welcome).  .Also,  I've  Just  undertaken 
to  coordinate  activities  of  the  class  of  '76  in 
southern  California,  so  if  you're  here  and 
interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  other  class 
members,  please  contact  me." 

Gail  R.  O'Day,  assistant  professor  of 
New  Testament  at  Eden  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Webster  Groves.  Mo.,  was  ordained 
as  a  minister  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  May.  She  has  a  master's  degree  from 
Harvard  Divinity  School  and  a  doctorate 
from  Emory  University  in  .Atlanta.  She  lives 
in  St.  Louis. 

William  Pastille  (see  Janice  Macaulay 
64     '"'). 


Kevin  Ryan  ('84  Ph.D.).  Boston,  Mass., 
was  recently  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Lowell 
(Mass.).  He  was  formerly  an  assistant  pio- 
fessor  at  Welleslev  (x)llege. 

^  ^  1)1    Kathleen  Cote  Bowling  ('82 

/       /   MI).)  and  her  husband,  William 
I       I     '78.  announce  the  birth  of  their 
second  child,  Nathaniel  Cole  Bowling,  on 
June  7.  His  brother.  Will,  is  almost  2.   "1 
finished  my  residency  in  obstetrics  and  gy- 
necology at  Women  and  Infants  Hospital 
(Providence)  in  June. "  Kathleen  writes.  "In 
September,  I  will  be  joining  Drs.  Lynn  Lowe 
and  Roger  Ferland  in  private  practice  in 
Provitfence.  My  husband  is  an  attorney  with 
the  firm  of  Reimer  and  Braunstein  in  Bos- 
ton."  rhey  live  in  Koxboro,  Mass. 

Beryl  Ann  Cowan  and  I)r   Howard 
Frumkin  were  iii.ii  ried  on  June  8  m  Wal- 
ihani,  Mass.   "In  attentlaiice  were  enough 
Brown  grads  to  form  a  GISP  or  two.  Re- 
markably. iiolM)dy  present  ha<l  aged  a  bit 
since  giaduatiiig,  and  everybody  is  still  ap- 
proaching life  on  an  S/NC  basis.  A  great 
time  was  had  by  all.  Howie  and  Beryl  (who 
wants  it  made  clear  that  she  is  not  Beryl 
Frumkin!)  live  in  Boston,  where  she  practic- 
es law  and  he  works  as  an  internist  and  oc- 
cupational health  physician  " 

Claire  F.  Crockett  and  Charles  John 
Shaw  '79  were  married  on  )iiTie  21  .it  (eii- 
II. il  Inion  Church  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 
Ann  Galligan  w.is  maid  of  honor,  and  Glenn 
Grayson    79  was  Ix'st  man.  Numerous 
Brown  alumni  attended  the  wedding.  Claire 
is  a  market  analyst  for  the  Honolulu-based 
real  estate  firm.  Locations,  Inc.  t^harles  is 
associated  with  the  New  \'ork  law  firm, 
Rogers  &:  Wells.   The  couple  lives  at  130 
Bartow  St  .  #308,  New  York,  N.Y.  I00I4. 

David  C.  Gryce  and  his  wife.  Patricia, 
announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Julie  Ann, 
on  July  8.  ".Additionally.  I  have  Ix-en  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Colorado 
Lawyers  for  the  .Arts.  .As  part  of  my  duties  as 
a  menifjer  of  the  board  of  directors,  I  am 
allowed  to  enjov  the  rigors  of  lecturing  on 
the  subjects  of  trademark,  copyright,  con- 
tracts, and  business  organizations  to  classes 
in  various  art  schools  in  Colorado.  I  am  also 
currently  a  member  of  the  National  .Associa- 
tion of  Counsel  for  Children,"  David  writes, 
adding  that  the  note  is  to  inform  fellow- 
classmates  of  what  has  happened  to  the 
'Connecticut  Cowboy."  He  lives  in  Ever- 
green, Colo. 

Marcia  Jacobs  and  James  Hooper  were 
married  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  on  May  31. 
Marcia,  who  has  a  master's  degree  in  chem- 
istry from  Columbia  and  an  MB. .A.  from 
Harvard,  is  an  associate  at  the  Paine  Webber 
Venture  Management  Company  in  Boston. 
James  is  a  vice  president  of  the  Spaulding  & 
Slve  Company,  a  real  estate  concern  in  Bos- 
ton, and  is  a  director  of  William  E.  Hooper 
&  Sons,  a  textile  concern  in  Baltimore  of 
which  his  father  is  president. 

Roberta  Rosenthal  Kwall  and  her  hus- 
band, Jeffrey  Louis  Kwall  (Bucknell  77), 
report  the  birth  of  their  first  child.  Shanna 
Yael.  on  Dec.  22,  1985.  Roberta  is  an  associ- 
ate professor  at  DePaul  University  College 


of  Law.  Their  new  address  is  104,5  Hillside 
Ave.,  Deerfield,  111   60015 

Dr.  Steven  Levine.  Biookline.  Mass.. 
has  joined  the  practice  of  Limited  to  Endo- 
dontics, Inc.,  a  group  practice  of  Boston 
endodontists.  Steven,  a  graduate  of  Tufts 
Dental  School,  is  teaching  theie  and  is  on  the 
active  staff  of  the  Brigham  antf  Women's 
Dental  Department. 

David  Neusner  has  been  appointed 
vice  (h, III  Mian  ol  the  New  London  (Conn.) 
County  Bar  .Association  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Committee.  He  is  a  partner  in  the 
Groton  law  firm  of  Embry  and  Neusner. 
where  his  practice  is  limited  to  the  areas  of 
workers'  compensation  and  personal  injury 
law.  He  lives  in  Waterford. 

Cory  Zucker  was  married  on  .April  20, 
1985,  to  |o  Levine,  a  graduate  of  North- 
western, in  Cleveland.  Kal  '80.  '83  Sc.M.. 
Cory's  brother,  was  best  man.  with  other 
Brown  alumni  in  altendaiue.  Kal  w.is  iii.ir- 
ried  on  M.iy  5.  1985.  to  Mary  Frances  Haerr 
'80.  |o  and  Cory,  who  worked  for  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  t:ity 
ol  Boston,  respectively,  iiiove<l  back  lo 
(level. ind  at  the  end  ol  the  summer. 

^^  /^  Dr  Guy  T.  Bernstein  and  his  wife, 
/  ^t  Nam  V.  announce  the  birth  of  their 
/  U  son.  Jeffrey  Daniel,  on  May  25. 
Cuy  is  a  resident  in  uiologv  at  the  Brigham 
and  Women's  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  Nancy 
is  a  protlu<  t  manager  at  Fidelity  Invest- 
ments.  Ihev  live  in  Boston. 

William  Bowling  (see  Kathleen  Cote 
Bowling  '77) 

Roberta  L.  deArauJo.  Hallowell,  Maine, 
has  been  ihoseii  \ouiig  (iareer  Woman  for 
the  .Augusta  Business  and  Professional 
Women.  She  is  a  chief  legal  lounsel  lor  the 
Maine  State  Employees  Association  in  Au- 
gusta. Prior  to  that,  she  was  an  associate  at- 
torney at  Siefman,  Semo,  Slevin  &  Marcus, 
PC.  in  Washington.  DC. 

Michele  Dreyfuss  Sherrill  and  her 
husband.  Fred  Sherrill.  are  now  living  in 
Short  Hills,  N.J.  Their  son.  Philip,  is  now  3, 
and  their  second  son,  Edward,  was  born  on 
.April  7.  Fred  is  an  account  executive  at 
Merrill  Lynch  in  New  York.  "We'd  love  to 
hear  from  alumni  in  the  area!" 

Dr.  Eugene  H.P.  Wade.  Burlington. 
N.C.,  has  been  appointed  by  North  Carolina 
Gov.  Jim  Martin  to  serve  on  the  Indigent 
Health  Care  Study  Commission.  The  com- 
mission will  report  to  the  legislature  in  1987. 
Eugene,  a  family  practitioner  in  Burlington, 
represents  the  medical  community  on  the 
commission. 

^^  y^  Dr.  Jeffrey  E.  Bellin  has  joined 
/  vJ  Dr.  David  H.  Ferrin  and  his  staff 
/     *_/  in  the  practice  of  family  dentistry 
in  Sharon.  Mass.  .After  receiving  his  D.M.D. 
with  honors  from  Tufts  University  School  of 
Dental  Medicine.  Jeffrey  did  his  residency  at 
Boston  City  Hospital.  He  has  been  director 
of  the  dental  department  of  a  Boston 
neight)orhood  health  center  and  holds  an 
appointment  as  clinical  instructor  in  the 
department  of  oral  diagnosis  at  Tufts,  where 
his  teaching  responsibilities  include  the  clin- 
ical supervision  of  undergraduate  dental 


students.  He  is  also  a  visiting  staff  member  at 
Boston  City  Hospital  in  the  department  of 
dentistry  and  oral  surgery. 

Nadine  L.  Gerdts.  Oradell,  N.J.,  re- 
ceived her  master's  degree  in  landscape  ar- 
chitecture from  Harvard  in  June.  She  has 
also  attended  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  and  the 
College  of  the  Atlantic  in  Bar  Harbor. 
Maine. 

Douglas  A.  Halperin  writes:  "As  direc- 
tor of  software  development  at  Integrated 
Automation  (Alameda,  Calif.)  for  the  last 
few  years,  I  have  designed  and  built  large, 
custom  optical  disk-based  imaging  systems. 
This  fall,  I  will  be  on  leave  teaching  com- 
puter .science  at  Fudan  Universitv  in  Shang- 
hai, PRC.  My  permanent  address  is  5511 
Manila  Ave.,  Oakland.  Calif.  946I8.' 

Alison  Whitney  Lehr  was  married  to 
Jonathan  Prusky  on  April  19  in  Miami,  Fla. 
Alison  received  her  law  degree  froiu  the 
Ceorgctown  University  Law  Center  in  1983. 
Jonathan,  a  marketing  executive  at  Micro- 
solt  (Corporation,  a  manufacturer  of  com- 
puter software  in  Seattle,  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Mitchell  R.  Lester  ('83  M.D.)  com- 
pleted his  residency  in  pediatrics  at  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  in  June  and  "dove  right  into 
the  leal  world.  On  July  I,  Dr.  Celeste  Cor- 
coran (with  whom  1  trained)  and  I  opened 
our  practice  (Narragansett  Bay  Pediatrics, 
Inc.)  in  Wakefield,  R.I.  In  addition,  we  are 
working  on  a  consulting  basis  to  provide 
pediatric  care  at  the  Health  Center  of  South 
County,  also  in  Wakeheld.  I  hope  any 
friends  and  classmates  who  arc  spending 
time  near  the  Rhode  Island  beaches  will  be 
in  touch:  107  Willard  Ave.,  Wakefield 
0'J879;  401-783-6877  (home)  or  401-789- 
5924  (work)." 

Anthony  M.  Miller  writes  that  he  has 
moved  Irom  Dillon  Reatl  to  Bear  Stearns, 
where  he  is  a  vice  president  in  its  mergers 
and  acquisitions  group,   "^es,  I'm  afraid  it's 
true;  I'm  still  an  investment  banker.  Al- 
though the  business  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  insanity,  you  may  recall,  I  was 
always  crazy.  New  York  and  1  have  had  a 
characteristic  love/hate  lelationship  but  the 
last  few  months  have  been  good  ones.  I'd 
love  to  hear  from  anyone  in  town  or  passing 
through." 

Charles  John  Shaw  (see  Claire  F. 
Crockett  '77). 

Pamela  Stross  married  Jay  P.K.  Ken- 
nev  (Har\arcl  '78)  on  March  8  in  Denver, 
Colo.  Pamela  is  working  in  the  appellate 
division  ol  the  Colorado  Slate  Public  De- 
fender's Office.  Her  husband  is  a  trial  dep- 
uty piibli<  defender. 

r~\  /^  Lennie  Bloom  (see  Margie  Sil- 
Nw  I     Iberstein   SI ) 

V^  \y  Deane  M.  Dray,  Brooklyn,  N.V., 
writes:  "I'm  in  the  middle  ol  some  major 
changes  to  my  N^'C  lifestyle.  I  have  just 
accepted  an  offer  from  Shearson  Lehman 
Brothers,  the  Wall  Street  biokerage  firm,  to 
join  their  New  Business  Analysis  Depart- 
ment as  an  AVP.  After  four  years,  I'm  leav- 
ing Arlliur  Andeisen  Consulting  Division, 
specializing  in  international  l)anking.  On  the 
personal  front,  I  am  looking  forward  to  get- 


ting married  in  September,  and  my  fiancee, 
Nancy  Krug,  and  I  are  trying  to  find  time  to 
plan  the  wedding  and  look  for  a  house.  Rick 
Dunn  will  be  an  usher  in  the  ceremony  and 
deserves  special  mention  because  he  set  up 
the  blind  date  where  I  met  my  bride-to-be." 

Terrence  B.  Hook  completed  his  Ph.D. 
in  electrical  engineering  at  \'ale  last  summer. 
He  and  his  wife.  Andrea,  bought  a  house  in 
L'nderhill,  V't..  and  Terrence  returned  to 
work  for  IBM  in  Essex  Junction.  Their  new 
address  is  Box  186,  Underbill  05489.  "We 
would  love  to  hear  from  or  see  anybody  who 
is  in  the  area,  unlikely  as  that  may  be." 

Meredith  Mendes  was  married  to  Mi- 
chael Levitin  in  Scarsdale,  N.V..  on  May  4. 
Meredith,  who  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School,  is  an  associate  with  the  Chicago 
law  firm  of  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  Michael,  a 
graduate  of  the  L'niversity  of  Rochester  and 
Northern  Illinois  School  of  Law.  is  a  crimi- 
nal defense  attorney  in  private  practice  in 
Chicago.  They  live  in  (Chicago. 

Kal  Zucker  and  Dr.  Mary  Frances 
Haerr  were  married  on  May  5.  1985,  in  San 
Antonio.  Mary  graduated  froiri  medical 
school  a  year  ago  and  is  a  ob/gvn  resident  at 
Southwest  General/Parkland  Hospital  in 
Dallas.  Kal  designs  computer  chips  for  Rec- 
ognition Equipment — "they  make  machines 
which  sort  mail  and  weed  out  counterfeit 
money. "  After  a  honeymoon  in  Spain — "the 
Prado  was  closed  because  President  Reagan 
was  there;  we  returned  to  it  later  in  our  trip 
so  as  not  to  be  defeated  by  Reagan  " — they 
returned  to  Dallas,  where  they  live  with  their 
canine  "kids, "  Falstaff  and  Rosalita. 

C^    "I     Dr.  J.  Augusto  Bastidas  and 
^^     I    Constance  D.  Burton  have  moved 
V_^   J.   from  (Cinciiuiati  to  Baltiinore. 
"Looks  like  we're  settling  down.  Surgical 
internship  survived  and  law  school  finished, 
so  we  bought  a  house.  Visitors  always  wel- 
come." Their  address  is  414  North  Chapel 
St.,  Baltimore  21231.  (301)  675-7934. 

Roy  A.  Benjamin  (see  Nancy  Schott 
Benjamin  '82). 

Susan  E.  Berry  and  Brian  T.  Moynihan 
were  inarried  on  May  17  in  Narragansett. 
R.I.  A  graduate  of  Suffolk  Law  School.  Su- 
san is  currently  employed  by  Campbell  and 
Associates  of  Boston.  Brian,  a  1984  giaduate 
of  Notre  Dame  Law^  School,  is  employed  by 
the  Providence  law  firm  of  Edwards  and 
Angell.  After  a  wedding  trip  to  London  and 
Paris,  the  couple  is  living  in  Boston. 

Beth  Burlingame's  new  address  is  200 
Posada  del  Sol  #27,  Novato,  Calif.  94947.  "I 
moved  to  California  in  September  1985.  It's 
a  big  change  from  Manhattan,  my  last  home. 
I'm  enjoying  both  the  weather  and  my  job. 
managing  short-term  funds  for  Fireman's 
Fund  Insinance  Comp.my. " 

Brian  R.  Leach  and  Robin  Lynn 
Campbell  were  married  in  Westfield,  N.J.,  in 
June.  Brian  is  an  associate  with  Morgan 
Stanley  in  New  ^ork  City.  He  received  his 
M.B.A.  fiom  Harvaid  in  1984.  Robin,  a  cimi 
laude  graduate  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  with  a  master's  degree  in  psychology 
from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  is  a 
software  systems  engineer  for  Bell  Commu- 
nications Reseaixh  in  Piscataway,  N.J. 


Ferdinand  D.  Masucci  was  married  to 
Christiana  P.  Gaddis  on  Aug.  23  in  New 
Vernon,  N.J.  Christiana,  a  graduate  of 
Wheaton  College,  is  an  associate  on  the  for- 
eign exchange  trading  desk  of  Credit  Suisse 
in  New  York.  Ferdinand  is  a  vice  president 
and  corporate  bond  trader  at  Morgan  Stan- 
ley and  Company  in  New  \'ork. 

Stephen  L.  Sepinuck  writes:  "Please 
allow  me  to  report  that,  in  an  effort  to  add 
yet  more  letters  after  my  name  and  go  back 
to  what  I  do  best — school,  1  have  begun  a 
leave  of  absence  from  my  law  firm  in  Flori- 
da. 1  will  be  attending  New  'V'ork  University's 
graduate  law  program  in  tax  come  Septem- 
ber. My  new  address,  effective  Sept.  1,  will 
be  1 10  West  3rd  St.,  Apt.  404B.  New  York 
10012.  All  Brunonians  are  welcome  to  con- 
tact me  there,  and  1  am  looking  forward  to 
seeing  many  of  those  whom  I  have  not  seen 
in  the  last  several  years." 

Margie  Silberstein  and  Dr.  Lennie 
Bloom  '80  were  married  July  6  in  Boston, 
where  they  are  living.  Margie  is  a  lawyer 
with  Hale  and  Dorr,  and  Lennie  will  be 
practicing  emergency  room  medicine  this 
year  and  will  continue  his  residency  in  urol- 
ogy at  the  Lahev  Clinic  as  of  July  1987. 
Many  friends  from  Brown  attended  the 
wedding.  The  wedding  party  included  Da- 
vid Bloom  '75.  Steven  Bloom  '78,  Ray 
Madoff  80.  Beth  Tuttle,  and  Amy  Silber- 
stein 83. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Watkins  'just  graduated 
from  dental  school  at  L'CSF  (June  '86)  and 
have  started  a  one-year  residency  in  San 
Francisco.  Will  pursue  a  specialty  in  pros- 
thodontics.  Michele  and  I  now  have  two 
children,  Nichole,  5.  and  Jesse,  2.  Love  to 
hear  from  classmates/grads  in  Bay  Area,  and 
can  be  reached  at  (915)  476-5608." 

Sheri  Wyatt  writes:  "It  is  such  a  pleas- 
ure to  read  the  BAM  and  keep  abreast  of 
what's  going  on  at  Brown.  I  graduated  from 
Howard  University  School  of  Law  in  1984. 
On  May  17  of  this  year,  I  married  Michael 
Hargrove,  a  fellow  law  school  graduate,  in 
Washington.  D.(C.  Karona  Mason  '82  and 
Cynthia  Price  were  bridesmaids.  Michael 
and  I  are  living  in  Washington.  D.C..  and 
practicing  sports  and  entertainment  law.  We 
love  every  minute  of  it!  We  would  love  to 
hear  from  classmates  who  may  live  in  the 
area  or  just  be  visiting.  We  can  be  reached  at 
5745  Moreland  St.  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 
20015,  (202)  362-9197." 


82: 


.Jim  Austin   "is  surviving  in  Den- 
ver, (Colo.  I  have  not  done  .grad 
school,  am  unmarried,  and  drive  a 
late  model  Toyota.  Since  Brown,  I  have 
counselled  on  locked  adult  and  adolescent 
psychiatric  units.  I  own  Jiinages,'  a  small 
photographic  arts  company.  I  run  daily.  1 
invite  classmates  to  discover  Denver:   1307 
Franklin  #1,  Denver  80218," 

Nancy  Schott  Benjamin  and  Roy  A. 
Benjamin,  Jr.  '81  announce  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Nicole  Nancy,  on  June  24. 
"She  weighed  in  at  7  His.,  14  oz  "  The  Ben- 
jamins live  in  Wakefield,  Ma.ss. 

Elizabeth  Birkelund  was  married  in 
April  in  New  ^  ork  (Cit\  to  Christian  Ober- 
beck.  L'ntil  recently.  Elizabeth  was  assistant       65 


to  the  editor  in  chief  of  European  Travel  ts" 
Life.  She  attended  the  Soibonnc  and  the 
Radchffe  Publishing  Procedures  Course. 
Christian,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Universi- 
ty's Graduate  School  of  Business,  is  an  asso- 
ciate al  the  Development  Group  of  Arthur 
Young  International  in  Milwaukee. 

Caria  Ferrari  received  her  M.S.W. 
degree  from  Simmons  College  (Boston)  on 
May  18. 

Diane  Marie  Flannery  was  married  lo 
James  Knight  in  Cihesire,  N.V,,  last  June. 
Diane,  formerly  an  assistant  secretary  with 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company  in 
New  York,  is  an  M.B.A.  candidate  at  Pcnns 
Wharton  .School.  James  is  a  lawyer  with  the 
New  York  law  hrm  ol  Simpson   Thai  her  & 
Bartlett.  He  graduated  from  D.iitmouth  .nid 
Harvaid  Law  School. 

Philip  J.  Howell  (US  Sc.M.),  a  research 
progrannner  .mil  ,in,ilyst  in  the  geological 
sciences  department  al  Brown,  was  married 
to  |uflith  A.  Ciowley  on  )une  28.  Members 
ol  llu-  il.iss  III  '812  who  ser\eil  .is  usheis  were 
Anthony  Cannistra  .iiiil  John  Walsh  Other 
Brown  (lassinales  were  In  ,illendancc. 

Sharlene  W.  Graham  married  Capt. 
Christopher  Lassiler,  L'SMC:,  of  I.as  Cruces, 
N.M.,  on  June  28.  They  are  both  graduates 
ol  the  University  of  Mithigan  Law  .School 
and  are  practicing  altoriievs  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Danianne  Mirzy,  New  ^'llrk  City,  re- 
cei\ed  her  M.F.A.  in  lighting  design  Irom 
Yale  School  ol  Diama  in  Mav. 

Les  J.  Wes  mmpleletl  his  Ph.D.  in 
electrical  engineeiiiig  al  the  liuveisilv  ol 
London  in  |<mu,iry.  He  is  now  on  assign- 
ment in  We\miiuih.  "friends  can  contact  nie 
at  33  Bridlebank  Way,  Broadwcv,  Dorset, 
DT3  .'iRA,  Great  Britain." 


r^  (^  Patricia  Bl: 
^t    y^  lowing  u|)if 

V^  \_^  gr.idualiiin 


Patricia  Blaurock  sends  the  lol- 

il.iie:  'Immeflialely  after 
n  I  lr.i\eleil  ihiough 
Kuiope  willi  Laurie  Robinson  liir  part  of 
that  summer,  llien  big.in  winking  for  Mer- 
rill lynch  &r  Co.  I  am  now  with  Chemical 
Bank  in  N^'C  as  a  systems  analyst.  Next 
spring,  I  am  happy  to  annouiu  e.  I  will  be 
marrying  )oseph  Seiler  ((;.W.  Posi  liiiver- 
sity  79)."' 

Karen  Brinkmann  and  Fred  johnsen 
(Butler  University  '83)  were  married  in 
Sunmiit,  N.J.,  on  May  31.  "Happily,  many  of 
our  Brown  friends  will  still  travel  great  dis- 
tances lor  a  good  party, "  Karen  writes. 
"Fred  works  in  shipping  operations  at  the 
corporate  level  for  Hapag-I.lovd  .'\gencies, 
and  I  have  spent  the  summer  working  at  the 
coinmercial  real  estate  firm  of  julien  ). 
Studley,  Inc.  Now  its  back  to  school  for  mv 
second  year  at  NYU  School  of  Law,  where  I 
was  recently  invited  lo  be  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  ihe  Journal  uj  Inlrrnatumal 
Law  is"  Polilics.  Fred  and  I  lia\e  a  new  phone 
number  (7  1 8-448-24 1 5)  and  P.O.  Box  (#317, 
Slatcn  Island,  N.\'.  10305).  Wc  also  do  have 
an  apartment,  with  a  guest  room — all  an 
easy  stroll  from  the  Staten  Island  ferry,  no 
extra  charge  for  the  deluxe  tour  " 

Jeremy  M.  Cohen  writes:  ".After  living 
in  Kingston,  N.^'.,  for  three  years,  working 
66      for  IBM  as  a  computer  science  instructor. 


and  obtaining  my  M.S.  in  computer  science 
from  Union  College.  I  am  now  heading  to 
Boston  to  attend  the  MIT  Sloan  School  of 
Management.  My  address  is  81  Porter  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02141,  and  I  can  be 
reached  at  (617)  334-8068." 

Athena  Constance  Demopulos  gradu- 
ated with  honors  from  Boston  University 
School  of  Law  in  June. 

George  Garcia  and  Maureen  O'Brien 
were  m.irried  in  Bosion  on  )iilv  12.    llie 
wedding  parl\  iiu  luded  Martha  Lemaire, 
Joel  Rcsano.  .ind  liesi  man  Steven  Turchan. 
Mam  Bionsoii   Vriliibalil  anti  /etc  Iriends 
also  .mended.  ".Mur  a  honeymoon  in  Ha- 
waii, Maureen  will  start  her  se<on<l  year  of 
work  towards  her  Ph.D.  in  developmental 
psychology  at  Temple  Uniyersily.  while  I'll 
be  starling  medical  school  at  the  University 
of  Miiinesoia  ihis  fall.  .Although  we  are  not 
looking  forward  lo  ibis  separation,  Maureen 
will  he  able  lo  join  me  in  nine  months  to 
lonlinue  her  degree  work  lor   leniple  in 
absentia.  Friends  i an  sla\  in  toiii  h  with  us  by 
wriling  lo  M.nireen  (still  O'Brien)  al   1031 
Spruce  Si    #307.  Pliil.id.lphi.i.  Pa.  19107." 

Fiona  Lally  .iiul  David  Shorr  were 
married  m  Seplember  1".)8,')  in  New  \'ork  by 
Brown  Chaplain  (Charles  Baldwin.  They 
recentb  moved  lo  Washington.  D.C.,  where 
Fiona  is  an  insurarue  broker  willi  .Marsh  & 
McLennan,  and  David  works  for  Physicians 
lor  So(  ial  Responsibility,  ihc  nuclear  arms 
contiol  group 

Lauren  Levine  and  Jim  Spound  were 
married  on  |une  !.">.  |im  is  a  [jrojed  manag- 
er for  a  quasi-publii  econonnc  development 
agency  for  New  ^'ork  Cily.  Lauren  is  enter- 
ing her  third  year  in  a  clinical  psydiology 
d<Kloral  program  at  City  College  of  New 
York.  Friends  can  contact  ihem  at  3.").")  Riv- 
erside Dr..  New  York  Cil\   1002.'>.  (212) 
86.5-4134. 

Lou  M.  Taylor  writes:   ".Alter  several 
years  enji>\iiig  the  delicious  cultural  fruits  of 
Berkeley,  I'm  oil  lo  plow  ihe  rich  arable  soils 
of  Davis,  Calif.,  where  I  hope  soon  lo  earn  a 
credential  lo  leach  high  si  hool  Fnglish,  and 
perhaps  a  master's  in  Fnglish  as  well.  I'd 
iimMv  like  111  lu'.u  Iniiii  Dan  Swartz.  Geoff 
Pendleton.  Ted  Dewan,  .mil  Dave  Garten- 
stein  '82.  .My  address:   1710  La  I.oma, 
Berkeley,  Calif  94709  " 

f~\      A    Lillian  Chen.  Hingliam.  .Mass., 
^^/I    sends  the  lollowing:   "Water  guns, 
\_J    J_  loncealed  metronomes,  souvenir 
pomle  shoes,  marauding  raccoons,  and  be- 
ing left  behind  on  a  held  trip  arc  a  few  of  the 
things  I  ha\e  encountered  as  a  second-year 
English  and  history  teacher  and  dormpareni 
at  the  Walnut  Hill  School  of  Performing 
Arts  in  Nalick.  Mass.  Fun  and  Frustration  at 
its  best!  "  Lillian  began  studies  at  Northeast- 
ern Law  School  in  September. 

Steven  David  Gorelick  was  selected  as  a 
fellow  ol  ihe  |crus.ilem  Fellowship,  a  pro- 
gram co-sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation, State  of  Israel,  and  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  chapters  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization.  Beginning  in  |une,  David 
spent  ten  weeks  in  Israel,  where  he  enrolled 
in  graduate  studies  al  the  .Aish  HaTorah 
College  of  Jewish  Studies  in  Jerusalem.  His 


courses  dealt  with  Jewish  history,  written 
and  oral  law,  and  the  fundamentals  of  Jew- 
ish world  view.  He  is  a  graduate  student  at 
the  New  School  of  Social  Research,  a  fellow 
of  the  Coro  Foundation  in  St.  Louis,  and  in 
the  spring  completed  an  internship  in  New 
York  Caty  as  an  assistant  planner  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Year  2000,  an  organiza- 
tion formed  by  Mayor  Koch  to  deal  with  the 
entire  spectrum  of  cily  needs  in  the  twen- 
ty-first century. 

James  A.  Karlson  and  Cherry  Carlson 
were  married  on  June  28  in  Holden,  Mass. 
Classmales  David  W.  Todhunter  and  Mi- 
chele  J.  Chraplewski  were  honor  attendants. 
The  celebration  iiu  luded  many  other  alumni 
and  students.  ".After  escaping  to  Hawaii  for 
a  honeymoon,  it  is  back  lo  reality.  Cherry  is 
working  al  Bank  of  Bosion  in  the  corporate 
audit  department,  and  James  is  in  his  third 
year  ol  medical  school  at  Brown."  They  are 
living  al  10  llolman  St.,  .Allleboro,  Mass. 
02703. 

Mark  Kolakoski  and  Laurel  Fleming 
(MSU  '85)  were  married  in  I.ilchheld, 
Conn.,  on  July  5  John  Shalvey  servetl  as 
best  man,  antl  Mary  Kolakoski  '86,  sister  of 
the  groom,  was  a  bridesmaid.  Many  Brown 
alumni  were  in  attendance.  Mark  and  Laurel 
work  in  sales  and  promolion  for  WIOF.  in 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.   1  heir  addre.ss  is  6724 
Ramblewood  Ct.,  Apt.  F..  Fort  Wayne 
46815. 

Jamie  Kurtis,  Portsinoulh,  R.L,  is  co- 
pioiliKcM  liii   RliDcIc  Isl.iiiil  Bandwagon,  a 
newK-lormed  nonpiiifii  organi/ation  aimed 
at  ending  the  state's  hunger  and  homeless 
problems.  On  April  27,  the  group  sponsored 
"Faces  .Againsi  Hunger  anil  Homelessness," 
an  all-ages  benelit  rot  k  concert  featuring 
nine  ol  the  stale's  most  popular  bands  at 
Ihe  Living  Room,  a  Providence  club.  All 
money  raised  or  donated  lo  Rhode  Island 
Bandwagon  will  be  channeled  through  the 
Rhode  Island  Foundation  to  PAL,  the 
Rhode  Isl.ind  Emergency  Fcjod  &  Shelter 
Board,  ihe  Rhode  Island  Community  Food 
Bank,  and  the  .Alan  .Shawn  F'einslein  Hun- 
ger Fund. 

Tracey  A.  Marks  has  moved  to  Boston 
.mil  IS  le. telling  al  a  private  schocjl  in  Brook- 
line.  She  is  completing  her  M.Ed,  at  Lesley 
College  in  Cambridge. 

Timothy  Marvil.  Sussex,  N.J.,  is  one  of 
three  new  iliniiois  of  Big  Brothers/Big  Sis- 
ters of  Sussex  County.   I  im,  who  was  in- 
volved in  the  Providence  Big  Brothers  pro- 
gram while  al  Brown,  is  manufacturing 
manager  for  Ames  Rubber  Corporation.  He 
is  also  ctjach  for  the  Vernon  Little  League 
baseball  team. 

/~\  N^  Randy  Haykin  was  married  to 
N^  r^  Patricia  (Patty)  M.  Grant  on  .Aug.  2 
V^  \J  m  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  many 
Brown  alumni  in  attendance.  The  couple  is 
living  at  68  Easton  St.,  Allston,  Ma-ss.  02134 
Randy  entered  the  M.B.A.  program  at  Har- 
vard this  fall. 

Alison  R.  Wait  was  married  to  Jona- 
than \ .  Walls  on  |ulv  5  in  Beverley,  East 
Yorkshire,  England.   "We  met  when  I  did  a 
junior  year  abroad  al  the  University  ol  Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, "  Alison  writes.   "I'm 


woikiiij;  on  a  master's  in  biology  at  UCLA 
now.  and  Jonathan  will  be  working  as  an 
architect  in  Los  Angeles."  They  live  in  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. 
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Scott  A.  Shane.  New  York  City, 
was  one  ot  thirty  winners  of  the 
New  York  Slate  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man Graduate  Fellowships  in  Social  Sciences 
and  Public  and  International  Affairs.  The 
fellowships  were  established  bv  the  legisla- 
ture in  1966  in  honor  of  the  slate's  former 
governor.  The  competition  is  open  to  out- 
standing college  graduates  throughout  the 
U.S.  who  plan  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  a 
college  in  New  York  state. 

g'-^    r-^    Elmer  R.  Smith  '26  A.M.  (see 
(  V     26) 

V^  1^    Howard  Young  '48  Ph.D.  (see 
Anne  Maven  Young  '44). 

Donald  W.  Baker  '49  A.NL,  '55  Ph.D. 

(see  '44). 

Simon  Ostrach  '49  Sc.M..  '50  Ph.D., 
Wilbert  J.  .Austin  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Engineering  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, received  an  honorary  doctor  of  sci- 
ence degree  from  Technion-lsrael  Institute 
of  Technologv  in  Haifa,  Israel.  The  degree 
is  the  highest  honor  Technion  awards,  and 
past  recipients  have  included  Nobel  laure- 
ates Albert  Einstein,  Niels  Bor,  and  Isidor 
Rabi.  Professor  Ostrach,  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer and  a  specialist  in  Huid  physics,  was 
honored  for  his  contributions  to  the  science 
of  heat  transfer.  His  reseaich  is  related  to 
the  possibility  of  processing  materials  aboard 
the  space  shuttle.  He  is  also  performing  re- 
search to  improve  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  industries.  He  joined  the  faculty  of 
Case  in  I960,  after  serving  for  sixteen  veais 
with  NASA,  whei  e  he  was  chief  of  the  Fluids 
Physics  Branch  at  the  Lewis  Research  Cen- 
ter. In  1983,  he  was  presented  the  Max  Ja- 
kob Memorial  Award  for  pioneering  appli- 
cations of  mathematics  to  the  analysis  and 
theory  of  Huid  and  heat  flow  s  at  low  veloci- 
ties and  complex,  combined  phenomena.  As 
an  educator,  he  founded  the  department  of 
Huid,  thermal  and  aerospace  .sciences  at 
Case.  Author  of  108  scientiHc  papers.  Pro- 
fessor Ostrach  has  lectitred  in  many  coun- 
tries and  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Society 
ot  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  and 
the  American  Academy  of  Mechanics.  In 
1978,  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering,  the  highest  professional 
dislin<tion  conferred  on  an  engineer. 

Jose  Amor  y  Vazquez  '.t2  A.M.,  '57 
Phi),  (see  Susan  E.  Geary  '67). 

Philip  Campbell  '55  Ph.D.,  who  retired 
as  clean  ol  the  college  at  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Community  College  this  past  summer,  re- 
ceived that  college's  Distinguished  Service 
Award  at  the  May  31  commencement  exer- 
cises. Carrrpbell  joiired  the  stall  at  HCC  in 
1964  as  professor  of  history  and  deatr  of  the 
college.  Prior  to  that,  he  taught  history  and 
served  as  chairinatr  of  the  department  of 
social  science  at  Harrrpton  Ittslilute  in  Vir- 
girria.  In  1984,  he  received  the  Ccorge  Frost 
Award  for  Excellence  from  HCti,  and  re- 
cently was  awarded  a  Comtrr<)nwealth  Cita- 


tion for  Outstanding  Performance  as  part  of 
the  Massachusetts  Performance  Recognition 
Program  for  state  employees. 

Samuel  M.  Genesky  '58  Ph.D.  (see  '49). 

Samuel  Coale  '70  A.M.,  '70  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Wheaton  College,  lec- 
tured in  May  to  the  Norwood  (Mass.)  His- 
torical Society  on  "In  Hawthorne's  Shadow: 
The  New  England  Mind  "  He  received  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
grant  and  a  Fulbright  Fellowship  to  com- 
plete his  study  of  Flawthorne  and  his 
influence  on  American  authors  up  to  the 
modern  era.  The  result  of  his  research,  a 
book  entitled,  In  Hawthorne's  Shadow,  was 
published  by  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Press  in  1985.  He  also  is  the  author  of  the 
first  full-length  critical  siudv  of  John  Chee- 
ver  (1977),  a  critical  study  of  Anthony 
Burgess  (1982),  and  numerous  articles  and 
reviews. 

William  Parent  '70  Ph.D.,  associate 
professor  of  philo.sophv  at  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara,  is  the  editor  oi  Judith  J  anns 
Thomson,  Rights,  Restitution,  and  Risk:  Essays  in 
Moral  Theon  recently  published  by  Harvard 
L'niversitv  Press. 

Susan  Porter  Benson  '71  A.M.  is  co-ed- 
itor of  Presenting  the  Past:  Essays  on  History 
and  the  Public,  published  by  Temple  Univer- 
sity Press.  According  to  the  press  release 
accompanying  the  publication  announce- 
ment, the  book  explains  how  Americans 
have  come  to  view  themselves,  their  ances- 
tors, and  their  public  heritage  through  the 
influence  of  the  mass  media,  popular  cul- 
ture, and  public  history.  Benson  is  associate 
professor  and  chairman  of  history  at  Bristol 
Community  College  in  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Christopher  Hewitt  '71  Ph.D.,  his  wife, 
Marie,  and  daughters,  Sara  and  Caitlin,  will 
be  in  London  for  the  academic  year  1986- 
87.  He  will  be  teaching  and  working  on  his 
second  book  on  terrorism.  His  address  is: 
Department  of  Politics,  City  of  London  Col- 
lege, C:alcutta  House  Precinct,  Old  Castle  St., 
London  El  7  NT. 

Kenneth  R.  Kobre  '71  A.M.  joined  the 
jourrralism  department  at  San  Francisco 
State  University  in  .September.  He  is  a  na- 
tionally recognized  pholojournalist  and  is 
the  first  full-time  photojournalism  instructor 
hired  by  SF  State.  He  has  been  director  of 
the  photojournalism  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  for  the  last  tour  years.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  major  photojournalism 
textbook.  Photojournalism:  The  Professionals' 
Approach,  used  by  125  uniyersities,  and  of 
the  popirlar  tradebook.  How  to  Photogiaph 
Friends  and  Strangers.  He  has  been  the  direc- 
tor of  the  prestigious  national  Pictures  of  the 
Year  contest  held  anrnrallv  at  the  L'niversity 
of  Missouri.  A  former  stall  photographer 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  he  has  done 
freelance  work  for  Time  magazine,  the  Boston 
Phoenix,  Business  Week,  and  many  other  na- 
tional magazines  and  newspapers. 

Beverly  Daley,  L  C  S.W..  72  MAT., 
sttpervisor  ot  Childrens'  Hospital  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  awarded  a  grant  bv  the 
Diabetes  Research  S;  Education  Foundatiort 
to  or  garrize  a  sirppor  I  progr  am  lor  teenagers 
with   I  ype  I,  or  insulin-deperrdent,  diabetes. 
I  ype  I  diabetic  adults  will  be  recruited 


through  the  recommendation  of  area  endo- 
crinologists to  serve  as  sponsors  for  the 
teenagers.  The  precedents  for  the  project 
are  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  Big  Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters  of  .America.  Beverly  lives  in 
North  Hollywood.  Calif 

Jean  Amatneek  Dowdall  '72  Ph.D.  (see 
•63). 

Janice  Michel  Macaulay  '72  A.M.,  '77 
A.M.  (see  '71 ). 

R.  Baxter  Miller  '72  A.M..  74  Ph.D., 
professor  of  English  and  director  of  the 
Black  Literature  Program  for  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  Knoxville,  is  editor  of  Black 
American  Poets  Between  Worlds,  1940-1960. 
published  bv  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Press.  The  book  is  volume  30  in  the  pub- 
lisher's Tennessee  Studies  in  Literature  se- 
ries. According  to  the  press  release,  the  vol- 
ume appraises  distinguished  black  poets 
whose  careers  began  to  Hower  after  the 
Harlem  Renaissance  of  the  1920s,  a  period 
of  militant  integration,  and  continued 
through  the  Black  Arts  Movement  of  the 
1960s,  a  decade  of  militant  separatism.  The 
interpretive  focus  shifts  from  characteriza- 
tions and  stylistic  evolution  to  dialectrc  voic- 
es, prophecy,  attitude  toward  the  opposite 
sex.  and  the  theme  of  recreation.  Miller 
contributes  essays  on  Dudley  Randall.  Mar- 
garet Walker,  and  Gwendolyn  Brooks  to  the 
collection. 

The  Lake  Superior  Contemporary 
Writers  Series  presented  a  reading  last  June 
by  Anthony  Bukoski  '73  .A.M.,  who  read 
from  his  book.  Twelve  Below  Zero,  a  collection 
of  short  stories  set  in  and  around  the  Du- 
luth-Superior  region.  Publisher's  Weekh 
praised  the  book,  and  mentioned  the  au- 
thor's ability  to  'bring  a  sophisticated  voice 
to  unsophisticated  characters.  They  are 
farmers,  sawyers,  truckers  and  innkeepers, 
the  descendants  of  Swedish  and  Polish 
immigrants.  They  seenr  to  li\e  in  an  .America 
unacquainted  with  Freitd  and  computers." 
Raised  in  Superior.  Bukoski  rs  an  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  Northwestern  State 
University  in  Louisiana,  having  previously 
taught  composition  and  .American  literatitre 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota-Duluth.  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Superior,  and  the 
College  of  St.  Scholastica.  Later  this  year,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  will  ex- 
hibit the  book  at  shows  in  Madrid.  Spain  and 
Frankfurt,  West  Germany. 

Susan  E.  Geary  '74  .A.M..  '76  Ph.D.  (see 
'67). 

Edith  Hemenway  '74  A.M  performed 
in  the   "Music  at   Trinity"  series  in  Newport. 
R.I..  in  May  when  she  accompanied  on  pi- 
ano Roberta  Belanger.  .soprano,  at  Hony- 
man  Hall  of  Trinity  Church.  Edith  is  a 
graduate  of  the  New  F^nglartd  tonservatory 
and  has  a  master's  degree  from  McGill  Uni- 
versity. .A  comp<iser  as  well  as  a  pianist. 
Edith  lives  in  Canton.  Mass. 

Amy  Mandelker  75  A.M..  82  Ph.D. 
writes:  ".After  three  years  of  teaching  at 
L'CT.A  and  the  University  of  Soittliern  Calt- 
forrtia.  I'm  headirtg  back  east  lo  teach  al 
Hunter  College/CUNY.  My  husband.  Bill 
Bleisch  (Harvard  '76,  Rockefeller  '82  Ph.D.). 
has  been  doing  rreutobiological  research  at 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  I've 
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published  several  articles  in  Slavic  &"  East 
European  J tiurnal ,  Die  Welt  der  Slaven.  and 
Ameruan  J uuryial  of  Psychology,  and  I'm  at 
work  now  editing  two  books  and  writing  a 
thiid.  1  hope  to  get  tenure  someday!  I've  run 
into  lots  of  old  Brunonians  in  LA.  and  hope 
to  see  lots  more  in  N.Y.C.  Write  to  me  c/o 
Russian  Program,  Hunter  College,  New- 
York  10021" 

Janet  Sharistanian  '7.5  Ph.D.,  Law- 
rence, Kans.,  associate  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  received  the 
Burlington  Northern  Foundation  .Award  for 
excellence  in  teaching  at  KU's  commence- 
ment exercises  this  spring.  In  June,  she 
published  Ideology  and  Action:  Historical  Per- 
spectives on  Women's  Public  Lives  (C.reenwood 
Press). 

Rida  M.  Mirie  '77  Sc.M..  'HO  Ph.D., 
Dliaram,  .Saudi  Arabia,  was  icceiitlv  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  ol  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Lowell  (Mass.).  A  graduate 
of  the  American  University  ol  Beirut,  she  is 
curreiulv  researdiing  inltrn.il  solitarv  waves 
and  I  heir  interactions,  the  highest  internal 
solitarv  waves,  and  vortex  motion. 

Afi-Odelia  E.  Scruggs   77  A.M.,  '82 
Ph.D.  writes:  "  Ihis  time  last  vear  when  I 
wrote,  I  had  just  siartetl  on  an  artistii  career. 
Now  I  am  happv  to  leport  that  I  am  well  on 
mv  wav  to  making  writing,  art,  and  miisii  m\ 
full-lime  pm suits.   1  his  past  |iuie.  I  was 
blessed  to  be  one  of  fifteen  artists  picked 
fi'oin  a  field  of  20H  whose  work  was  feaiuie<l 
in  the  'Rush  Hour  .Show.'  a  billboard  exhibi- 
tion held  in  Riduiiond.  \a.,  during  thecitv's 
June  |iibilee  Keslival.  I  am  now  writing  reg- 
iilarlv  lor  the  Richmond  Xeit's-I.eader,  the  af- 
ternoon newspaper,  and  .S7v/''  Weekly,  an 
inde|)endeul  news  magazine,  and  linallv.  1 
will  be  a  participant  at  the  lluiii.milus  Insti- 
tute, sponsored  b\  the  X'iigima  Foundation 
for  the  Hiimanilies  and  I'liblii   Policv  at  the 
LIniversitv  of  Virginia.  During  mv  month- 
long  lesidencv.  I  will  leseanh  the  histori(al 
foundations  of  Doctor  Watts'  hvimis.  whith 
are  renmants  of  black  spirituals  still  being 
sung  in  rural  X'iigini.i  " 

John  R.  Mousseau  '80  .A.M.  m.u  ried 
Pamela  J.   finnnerman  on  Mardi  15  in 
(ireenwich,  t)onn.  Timmerman.  a  graduate 
of  Lehigh  Universitv  and  Pace  University,  is 
emploved  as  a  senior  financial  analvsl  for 
E.F.  Button  and  Clompanv.  Mousseau  is  an 
assistant  vice  president  in  Mutton's  munici- 
pal bond  department.  .After  a  wedding  trip 
to  London  and  Paris,  thev  are  living  in  New 
York  Cit\ 

Stephen  G.  Warfel  '80  A.M.  has  been 
appointed  curator  of  archaeologv  of  the 
State  Museum  of  Pennsylvania  in  Harris- 
burg.  He  will  be  responsible  for  the  curato- 
rial care  of  all  archaeological  materials  and 
research  data  generated  bv  the  Pennsvlvania 
Historial  and  Museum  Ck)mmission,  the 
ofhcial  history  agencv  for  the  t^ommon- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  He  will  also  super- 
vise staff,  volunteers,  and  programs  of  the 
State  Museum  archaeologv  section  and  de- 
velop interpretive  exhibits  on  archaeologv, 
as  well  as  assist  in  the  general  management 
of  the  curatorial  division  and  the  Museum. 
For  the  past  six  years,  he  was  the  associate 
SS     curator  of  archaeologv.  Warfel  is  president 


of  the  Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology 
and  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Historical 
Archaeology.  He  lives  in  New  Cumberland 
with  his  wife  and  two  children. 

Lourdes  Morales-Gudmundsson  '81 
Ph.D.  is  assistant  professor  in  the  modern 
and  classical  languages  department  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  Stamford.  Since 
1984.  she  has  been  president  of  ¥.\  Taller, 
Inc..  a  statewide  organization  of  Hispanic 
writers  and  artists.  .As  general  director  and 
co-editor  of  the  journal.  El  Taller  l.iterario. 
she  oversees  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  poetry,  short  stories,  and  literary  (  ritic  ism 
(in  Spanish  and  English),  as  well  as  [jhotog- 
raphv  and  graphii  art.   I  he  journal  and  tlie 
work  of  F^l   I  aller.  Inc..  have  received  atten- 
tion from  the  Connectiiiit  press  aiuf  the  Mew 
)'ork  Times  as  well  as  from  the  Eair/ield  Advo- 
cate, which  recently  featured  her  in  a  special 
issue  entitled  "Women  ol  the   lime  "  (|ulv 
14.  I98(i).  She  lives  with  her  husband.  Rey- 
nir  (iudnuindsson.  and  iheii  <l.uighter. 
Carmen  F.lena.  in  Hamden.  Conn.  Her 
address  is:  University  of  Connecticut  (Stam- 
ford). Scolieldtown  Rd.,  .Stamford  0b90S. 

Philip  J.  Howell   8,1  S<  M    (see  82). 

George  Wilson  '8:!  A.M  ,  Philadelphia, 
graduated  fiom  ibe  Rutgers  Uiii\ersit\ 
.School  ol  Law  and  will  be  spending  the 
1 98t)-87  judicial  term  clerking  loi   |udge 
M.E.   I  olt)ott  of  the  New  |ersev  Superior 
Court.  Wilson's  areas  of  specialty  are  labor. 
emploMnenl.  and  civil  rights  law. 

Kal  Zucker  8:1  Si  M.  (see  "80). 

Kevin  Ryan  '84  Ph.D.  (see  '76). 

Ed  Nadler  '8.-)  Ph.D.  writes:  "Mv  wile. 
Fjleen.  and  I  have  speni  an  exciting  year  in 
Israel,  where  I  ha\e  had  a  posldcx  in  math- 
ematics at  the  Ice  hn  ion  (Israel  Institute  of 
rechnologv).  For  198()-87.  I  have  a  postdoc 
at  IBM  Research  Center  in  ^'orklown 
Heights,  \.^." 

Christos  J.  Petropoulos  '8.')  Ph.D.  was 
one  ol  lortv-eiglii  iiuesiigaiors  to  receive  a 
three-year  fellow  grant  Irom  the  Leukemia 
.Society  of  .America.  During  ihegr.inl  period, 
he  will  concentrate  his  research  on  virology, 
the  study  of  how  normal  cell  structure  and 
cell  life  are  disru|)tecl  by  viruses  known  to 
cause  leukemia  and  related  diseases  in  ani- 
mals and  possibly  humans.  He  is  working  at 
the  NCI-Frederick  (Md  )  C;ancer  Research 
Facility,  I.BI-Basic  Research  Program.  He 
joined  the  lacility  in  1984  as  a  postdoctoral 
fellow. 

Eugene  M.  Lavely  '86  Sc.M.  is  now 
enrolled  at  MIL. 

Lorrie  N.  Smith  '8(i  Pb.D   is  an  assistant 
professor  ol  English  at  .St.  Michael's  College 
in  Winooski.  \'t.  She  has  published  articles 
in  New  England  Quarterly.  .Michigan  Quarterly 
Review,  and  Contemporaiy  Literature.  Her 
graduate  work  focused  on  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  American  poetry. 
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Deborah  Sauber  Albert   "ti 

MD.  (see  1'},). 

Steven  Miller  '76  MD.  (see 


'72). 
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Bradford  C.  Lavigne  '79  M.D.  (see  '76). 
Kathleen  Cote  Bowling  '82  MD.  (see 

Mitchell  R.  Lester  '83  M.D.  (see  '79). 


Daniel  M.  Medeiros  '86  Ml),  began  a 
five-year  residency  at  the  end  of  )une  at  the 
Albert  Einstein  Afbliatecf  Hospitals  of  New 
York,  accepting  cjne  of  twelve  positions  in 
the  country  in  a  new  residency  program 
combining  pediatrics  with  adult  psychiatry 
and  child  psychiatry.  While  at  Brown,  he  was 
president  of  the  Brown  Medical  Student 
Senate  and  served  on  several  medical  ad- 
missions committees.  He  was  also  head  of 
the  Providence  chapter  of  the  Brandeis 
Alunuii  Admissions  Council.  He  graduated 
from  Br.mdeis  in  1981. 


OBITUARIES 


Erwin  Clayberg  Tompkins  'II,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.;  Dec.  24.  From  191  I  until  1931, 
he  held  various  positions  with  .Swift  &  Com- 
pany. He  then  became  president  and  man- 
ager of  Neuhoff  Packing  Company  and  the 
Nashville  Cold  Storage  Company,  subsidi- 
aries of  .Swift,  until  his  retirement  in  I9.'>4. 
For  a  numlier  of  years  after  his  retirement 
he  was  executive  vice  president  of  Crescent 
Amusement  Company,  a  large  theater  chain 
in  Tennes.see.  Kentucky,  and  Alabama.  He 
was  very  active  in  the  c  ivic  life  of  Nashville. 
Information  regarding  survivors  is  incom- 
plete. 

R.  Stanley  Thomson  '12.  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.;  Dec.  14.  1984.  He  earned  his  A.M.  and 
his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  and  taught  history 
at  Brown  (from  192.5  to  1927),  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  and  Russell  Sage  College  in 
Troy.  N.V..  where  he  was  head  of  the  history 
department  from  1929  until  his  retirement 
in  1954.  For  his  dissertation  on  the  Belgian 
Congo  he  did  research  in  Berlin.  Paris. 
Brussels,  and  London,  and  then  lived  lor  a 
number  of  years  in  Brussels  and  Paris.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I.  he  served  with  the  U..S. 
Army  Ambulance  Service  in  France,  at- 
tached to  the  French  Army,  and  saw  action 
at  the  battle  of  Malmaison  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
He  was  awarded  the  Croix  du  Guerre  by  the 
27th  French  Infantry  Division.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  including 
Parker  D.  Thomson.  1207  Mariola  Ct.,  Coral 
Gables  33LS4. 

Elliot  Towie  Bugbee  '14,  Carmichael, 
Calif.;  Aug.  I.  He  was  associated  with 
J.&P.B.  Myers  Inc.,  paper  box  manufactur 
ers.  for  thirty-seven  years.  Long  active  in 
Brown  alumni  affairs,  he  was  a  seventy-year 
member  of  St.  John's  Lodge  F  &  M  in  Prov 
idence.  Survivors  include  two  sons.  Elliot,  Jr. 
'47.  97  Brav  Farm  Rd..  Yarmouthport.  Mass 
02675,  and  Lawrence  '49. 


Maj.  Gen.  William  Curtis  Chase   16. 

USA  (Ret),  Houston,  commander  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  in  World  War  II;  Aug.  21 
The  San  Antonio  Express-News  wrote  the  fol- 
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lowing  after  General  Chase's  death:  "He 
joined  the  Army  in  World  War  I,  was  com- 
missioned, saw  front-line  service,  and  de- 
cided to  stay  in  the  Army.  In  World  War  II 
he  was  an  officer  in  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
in  Australia  when  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
came  up  with  his  strategy  to  swing  around 
Japanese  strongpoints  in  the  South  Pacific, 
attack  places  further  north,  and  leave  the 
bypassed  troops  to  die  on  the  vine.  The  first 
of  these  was  on  Admiralty  Island.  Chase 
landed  his  task  force  and  was  told  by  Mac- 
Arthur:  'You've  got  it,  now  hold  on  to  it  at 
all  costs.'  That  Chase  and  his  men  did  in 
days  of  bitter  battle  and  Chase  won  MacAr- 
thur's  lifetime  admiration.  The  1st  Cavalry 
landed  in  the  northern  Philippines  and 
staged  a  spectacular  drive  for  Manila  to  res- 
cue U.S.  prisoners,  many  near  death  from 
starvation  and  illness.  The  'flying  column' 
was  vulnerable,  but  Chase  moved  it  so  fast 
that  the  Japanese  could  never  organize  their 
forces  for  a  concentrated  attack.  En  route 
Chase  had  this  message  dropped  into  the 
Manila  prisons:  'Hold  on!  Santa  Glaus  is 
coming  to  town.'  And  'come  to  town'  the 
troopers  did,  saving  numerous  lives  that 
might  have  been  lost  by  delay.  It  was  almost 
an  open  secret  that  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
liad  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  divisions  to 
iss.iult  Japan.  Chase  was  in  command.  The 
iKirTiic  bomb  was  dropped  and  that  ended 
nnasion  by  sea.  At  9  a.m.  on  Sept.  1,  1945, 
the  convoy  carrying  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
steamed  by  the  battleship  Missouri.  As  the 
pc.ii  e  treaty  was  signed  at  1 1  a.m.  on  the 
Mixsdiin,  the  division  landed,  set  up  a  per- 
imeter defense,  and  sent  out  scouts.  The 
division  then  marched  to  Tokyo  with  head- 
quarters and  other  troops  camping  on  the 
lEmperor's  Parade  Grounds  jiisl  in  time  to  be 
deluged  by  a  typhoon  "  After  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Chase  worked  with  occupation  and  re- 
construction forces  in  Japan,  and  later 
served  as  military  adviser  to  Chiang  Kai-shek 
in   Taiwan.  He  retired  from  the  Army  in 
19,55  and  earned  a  master's  degree  in  history 
and  government  at  Trinity  University  in  San 
Antonio.  He  began  teaching  history  at  the 
University  of  Houston  in  1957.  When  he 
retired  from  teaching,  in  1968,  he  wrote 
Fnml-Lme  General,  his  memoirs  of  World 
War  II  and  General  MacArthur.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  stepdaughter  and  three  grand- 
children. 

Mary  C.  McCarthy  '22,  '23  A.M.,  Rum- 
ford,  R.  I;  July  16.  She  was  a  bacteriologist  at 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Newark,  N.J.,  for  thirty  years  until  her  re- 
tirement in  1962,  when  she  returned  to 
Rumford  to  live  with  her  sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Pembroke 
Alumnae  Association  and  a  past  president  of 
the  Kappa  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Epsilon. 
Survivors  include  her  sister,  Barbara  '25,  67 
Weeden  Ave.,  Rumford  02916. 

Theodore  Ford  Carlisle  '23,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Carlisle-Allen  Company  Department 
Stoics;  June  27.  After  attending  Harvard 

I  Business  School  and  working  for  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  he  re- 


turned to  Ashtabula  in  1926  to  work  in  the 
home  furnishings  department  of  his  family's 
store.  Under  his  direction,  Carlisle-Allen 
expanded  from  one  store  in  Ashtabula  to 
thirteen  in  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  president  of  the  company  from  1948 
until  1962,  when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
board.  He  retired  in  1977  and  became  an 
honorary  director  for  life.  He  was  very  ac- 
tive in  the  community  and  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
of  the  Civic  Development  Corporation.  In 
1980,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  a  cel- 
ebration in  his  honor  and  the  Ashtabula  Star- 
Beacon  printed  a  special  edition  for  the 
event.  Survivors  include  a  daughter,  a  son, 
and  his  wife,  Marian,  1317  Willow  Dr.,  Ash- 
tabula 44004. 

Richard  Carroll  Smith  '23,  Providence; 
Aug.  4.  He  was  chief  accountant  for  the  city 
retirement  system,  working  in  the  city  con- 
troller's office  for  twenty-four  years  before 
retiring  in  1970.  He  was  later  a  legislative 
aide  in  the  Rhode  Island  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  ten  years.  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 
Survivors  include  a  daughter  and  a  son, 
Richard,  8  Calista,  Smithfield,  R.I.  02828. 

Frances  M.  Wright  '23,  '24  A.M.,  Hol- 
liston,  Mass.;  April  4.  She  was  a  mathematics 
instructor  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
from  1924  to  1927,  and  then  at  Elmira  Col- 
lege in  New  York  until  1942.  During  World 
War  II,  she  was  a  technical  aide  in  the  Office 
of  Scientific  Personnel  at  the  National  Re- 
search Council  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
she  was  in  charge  of  personnel.  After  the 
war,  she  returned  to  teaching,  first  at  Har- 
per College,  State  University  of  New  York, 
and  then  at  SUNY-Binghamton,  where  she 
retired  in  1970  as  associate  professor  emeri- 
tus. Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  is  survived  by  a 
brother  and  a  sister,  Dorothy  Robbins,  Hol- 
lislon  01746. 

Ella  Charlotte  Rogers  '24  A.M.,  Nor- 
wich, Conn.;  April  2.  After  working  and 
teaching  at  MIT,  she  did  graduate  work  at 
Yale  and  for  three  years  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  where  she  earned  her 
Ph.D.  in  1928.  She  later  taught  at  House  in 
the  Pines  in  Norton,  Mass.  Survivors  include 
a  niece  and  nephew.  No  other  information 
regarding  survivors  is  available. 

William  Harmon  Wolford  '24,  Scho- 
harie, N.Y.;  May  1.  No  other  information  is 
available. 

Bruce  Woodallen  Chapman  '26,  at  his 
winter  home  in  Coolidge,  Ariz.;  March  17.  A 
resident  of  Grafton,  Vt.,  he  was  a  radio  pro- 
gram producer  and  a  writer  who  used  the 
pseudonyms,  "The  An.swcr  Man"  and  "Pete 
Howe,"  and  wrote  two  books.  Here's  the  An- 
swer (1946)  and  Why  Do  We  Say  Sitfh  Things 
(1947).  The  Answer  Man  radio  program  was 
broadcast  live  in  many  cities,  including  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles, 
and  on  several  regional  networks.  Under  the 
name  of  Pete  Howe,  Mr.  Chapman  wrote  a 
syndicated  newspaper  column,  "Here's 
Howe"  from  1945  to  1982.  He  began  his 


career  as  a  cameraman  and  editor  for 
Selznick  Pictures  in  New  York  City  and  as 
the  New  York  sales  manager  for  Bridgeport 
Chain  Company.  In  1931,  as  president  of 
Bruce  Chapman  Company,  he  produced 
programs  for  NBC's  two  radio  networks,  the 
Red  and  the  Blue  (the  Blue  network  later 
became  ABC),  and  engaged  in  various  con- 
sultancies in  the  entertainment  industries. 
From  1949  to  1955,  he  produced  "The 
Answer  Man  "  in  various  languages  in  Eu- 
rope under  the  auspices  of  The  Marshall 
Plan  to  aid  in  economic  recovery  in  Europe 
under  the  aegis  of  the  U.S.  Economic  Coop- 
eration Administration  and  its  successor 
agencies.  Mr.  Chapman  was  a  vice  president 
and  trustee  of  the  Albert  Payson  Terhune 
Foundation,  president  and  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Grafton  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, a  member  of  Broadcast  Pioneers,  the 
Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  Zeta  Psi  fraternity.  Upon  his  retirement 
to  Vermont,  he  interviewed  potential  fresh- 
men for  Brown.  Survivors  include  a  son. 
William,  of  Sausalito,  Calif.;  and  a  grandson, 
William,  Jr.  '80. 

Edmund  Howarth  '26,  Peace  Dale,  R.I., 
a  retired  contracting  engineer  with  the 
Hartwell  Company,  Inc.;  July  20.  He  was  a 
private  in  the  Army  during  World  War  I.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary,  1221  Sauqua- 
tucket  Rd.,  #W303,  Peace  Dale  02883. 

Charles  Harold  Johnson  '26,  Largo, 
Fla.;  Sept.  1,  1985.  A  banker  and  commer- 
cial real  estate  broker,  he  was  director  of 
Prudence  Realization  Corporation  prior  to 
establishing  his  own  commercial  mortgage 
brokerage  business,  which  he  operated  until 
his  retirement.  He  was  an  expert  rifle 
marksman  and  was  a  civilian  instructor  in 
marksmanship  for  the  Army  during  World 
War  II.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  including 
Richard  '63,  84-19  51  Ave.  #6B,  Elmhurst, 
N.Y.  11373. 

C.  Clifford  Hanson  '27,  Lexington, 
Mass.;  July  9.  For  twentv  years,  he  was 
employed  by  Arkwright  Insurance  Company 
in  Waltham.  During  World  War  II,  he 
worked  for  W.H.  Nichols  Company  in  Lex- 
ington, then  a  branch  of  the  main  plant  in 
Waltham.  He  was  well-known  in  the  Lex- 
ington area  for  refinishing  antiques,  which 
he  did  as  a  hobby.  Survivors  include  two 
sons  and  his  wife,  Emma,  905  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Lexington  02173. 

Margaret  Yeager  Bengtson  '28, 

Greenwich,  Conn.;  May  14.  She  worked  for 
the  New  York  Telephone  (Company  for  sev- 
eral years,  married,  then  settled  in  Green- 
wich where  she  raised  her  family.  She  was 
active  in  volunteer  work  for  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Greenwich  and  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Among  her  survivors 
are  three  children,  including  Peter,  8009 
Chesterfield  Dr.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37909. 

Martha  Whitman  Cirillo  '28,  Bristol, 
R.I.;  July  26.  Survivors  include  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Francis  York,  24  Buffalo  Ave.,  Warren, 
R.l.  02885.  69 
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Robert  Noble  Conger  '28,  Venice,  Fla., 
a  retired  representative  with  the  James  M. 
Carroll  Company  ol  Laconia,  N.H.;  March 
31.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Ca- 
noe Association  and  Beta  Theta  Pi.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Mary,  of  Venice,  Fla., 
and  Box  508,  Meredith,  N.H.  03253,  and  a 
son. 

Virginia  Wright  '28,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.; 
May  23.  She  was  a  secretary  for  Exxon  in 
New  York  City  from  1934  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1955.  A  former  president  of  the 
Pembroke  Alumnae  Club  of  New  York  from 
1937-1939,  she  also  served  as  class  agent 
from  1955-1975.  She  is  survived  bv  her  sis- 
ter, Frances  W.  Margut,  1117  Washington 
St.,  Lebanon,  Pa.  17042. 

John  Reynier  Van  Nest  '29,  Needham. 
Mass.;  March  30.  The  senior  purchasing 
agent  for  Wellesley  College  for  a  number  of 
years,  he  later  worked  for  the  Damon  Cor- 
poration in  Needham  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  president  until  his  retirement 
last  year.  Survivors  include  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  Barbara,  59  Frairv  St.  #111. 
Medfield,  Mass.  02052. 

Merton  Chadsey  Soule  '30,  Pawtucket, 
R.I.;  Aug.  13.  A  lifelong  resident  ol  Paw- 
tucket, he  was  president  ol  the  former  H.M. 
Soule  Construction  Company  of  Pawtui  ket 
for  more  than  forty-five  years  bclorc  retir- 
ing HI  1974.  He  was  active  in  Pawtucket  civic 
affairs;  held  memberships  in  several  area 
clubs,  lodges,  and  societies;  and  was  a  mem- 
ber and  deacon  of  the  Pawtucket  Congrega- 
tional Church.  During  World  War  H,  he 
served  with  the  ."Xrmv  .■Mr  Corps  and  was 
discharged  with  the  rank  ol  major.  He  is 
survived  by  a  sister  and  bv  his  wife.  Edith.  20 
Mas.sa.soit  Ave..  Pawtucket  02861. 

Aaron  N.  Caslowitz  '31,  Hollywood. 
Fla..  a  wool  broker  for  more  than  thirty 
years  until  retiring  fifteen  years  ago;  July  21. 
A  past  president  and  investment  advisor  for 
the  former  Criterion  Associates,  a  member 
of  Temple  Beth-El  and  its  Brotherhood,  and 
a  member  of  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  .Aged, 
he  was  a  Providence  resident  for  twenty- 
seven  years  imtil  moving  to  Florida  ten  years 
ago.  In  1981.  he  established  The  Aaron  and 
Helen  Caslowitz  Library  Fund  at  Brown. 
Surviving  are  his  wife.  Helen.  950  Hillcrest 
Dr.,  Hollywood  33021;  and  two  daughters, 
including  Norma  Caslowitz  Munves  '54. 

Kenneth  Taylor  White  '31.  South  Mi- 
ami. Fla..  a  retired  e,\eculiye  for  Kennedy's 
Men's  Clothing  Store;  May  9.  After  attend- 
ing Harvard  Business  School,  he  joined  the 
Kennedy's  store  in  Boston  in  1936.  He  re- 
tired in  1971  after  working  for  five  years  at 
the  South  Miami  store.  A  resident  of 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  before  moving  to  Flori- 
da, he  was  a  counselor  for  Alcoholics  Anon- 
ymous in  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  area  and  then  in 
Florida.  Survivors  include  a  son,  two 
daughters,  and  his  wife.  Lillian.  5940  S.W. 
87th  St..  Miami  33143. 

Marjorie  Smith  Harris  '32.  West  Hart- 


ford. Conn.;  July  29.  She  lived  most  of  her 
life  in  West  Hartford  and  taught  history  and 
algebra  for  several  years  at  Rockville  High 
School.  Survivors  include  a  daughter  and  a 
son.  Richard,  of  Knob  Noster,  Mo. 

Alan  King  De  Witt  '34,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.;  June  5.  A  twenty-four-year  resident  of 
Harrington,  R.I.,  he  moved  to  Bermuda 
Run,  N.C.,  two  years  ago.  He  retired  from 
Sperry-Univac  in  1977  after  twenty-nine 
years  of  service  as  a  sales  manager.  He  was 
active  in  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island 
and  a  member  of  the  Barrington  \'acht  Club 
and  later  the  Bermuda  Run  Country  Club. 
An  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II,  he 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves  for  twen- 
ty-one years,  retiring  in  1972  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  Psi  Upsilon.  Survivors 
include  three  sons,  four  stepchildren,  and 
his  wife.  Barbara.  622  Spyglass  Hill.  Ber- 
muda Run  27006. 

R.  Lee  Foote  '34.  Muskegon,  Mich., 
former  mayor  of  North  Muskegon  and  re- 
tired president  of  .Super  .Service  Stations, 
Inc.;  May  16.  He  was  elected  mayor  of 
North  Muskegon  in  1950  and  during  his 
admitustration  sought  to  draw  attention  to 
Muskegon-area  beaches  and  the  diversified 
industry,  which  contributed  to  a  booming 
post-war  local  economy.  Long  active  in  the 
area's  civic  and  business  events,  he  was 
elected  president  of  Super  Service  Stations, 
Inc.,  a  wholesale  distribiuor  of  gasoline  and 
petroleum  pioducts,  in  1952.  He  joined  the 
company  in  1931  and  worked  until  1942; 
then  rejoined  the  firm  in  1948  as  vice  presi- 
dent after  six  years  with  Continental  .Avia- 
tion and  Engineering  Corporation.  In  1965, 
he  joined  the  sales  staff  of  Harvey  1.  Nc- 
deau,  |r..  Realtors.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  In- 
formation regarding  survivors  is  incomplete. 

Joseph  Henry  Cullen,  Jr.  '35,  .South- 
bury,  Conn.;  July  21.  He  was  an  executive 
with  the  Stamford  Rolling  Mills  for  many 
years  and  later  was  associated  with  The 
Bank  of  New  \ork.  During  World  War  II, 
he  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  .Army  .Air 
Corps  and  served  in  Europe.  He  is  survived 
bv  his  wife,  Dorothy,  35C  Heritage  Village, 
Southbury  06488. 

David  Louis  Sugerman  '35.  Cranston, 
R.I.;  Aug.  13.  He  was  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Monet,  a  Providence  jewelry  com- 
pany, for  fortv-se\en  years  before  retiring  in 
1983.  He  held  memberships  in  several  civic 
organizations  and  was  a  lobbyist  at  the  State 
House  for  the  .AARP  and  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  for  the  Handi- 
capped. Survivors  include  two  daughters 
and  his  wife.  Edith.  12  .Alhambra  Cir.. 
Cranston  02920. 

B.  Boyd  Harrington  '38.  Ormond 
Beach,  Fla.,  a  retired  accountant  with  the 
General  Electric  Company  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.; 
June  9.  Information  regarding  survivors  is 
unavailable. 

Clare  Ulysses  Phillips  '38.  Cranston, 
R.L;  .Aug.  10.  He  was  president  of  the  Unit- 


ed Wire  and  Supply  Company  of  Cranston 
from  1978  until  retiring  in  1983.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Copper  and  Brass  Associa- 
tion. Survivors  include  two  sons,  including 
Keith  '76;  a  daughter;  and  his  wife,  Barbara, 
11  Permain  Rd.,  Cranston  02920. 

Walter  Axelrod  '40,  Providence,  co- 
owner  of  a  music  store  and  civic  leader;  July 
28.  In  addition  to  Axelrod-Music  Inc.,  a 
sevcnty-five-vear-old  family  business  and 
one  of  the  few  full-line  music  stores  in  New 
England,  catering  to  music  students  as  well 
as  professional  musicians,  he  also  owned  the 
Providence  Music  Press,  which  published  the 
works  of  local  composers.  He  was  an  honor- 
ary director  of  the  board  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
He  served  in  the  Army  during  World  War 
II.  Survivors  include  a  daughter  and  a  son, 
Alan  '76,  45  Nicholas  Brown  Yard,  Provi- 
dence 02906. 

Capt.  Channing  Howard  Cox  '4 1 ,  USN 

(Ret.),  Washington,  D.C.,  attributed  to  ana- 
phylactic shock  caused  by  a  bee  sting  on 
June  4;  June  15.  He  was  a  retired  Navy  cap- 
tain and  aviator  who  served  in  the  Pacific  in 
World  War  II  and  in  Korea  during  the 
conflict  [here.  He  began  his  naval  career  in 
1941,  was  stationed  in  Washington  in  1962, 
and  then  assigned  to  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence .Agency  from  where  he  retired  in 
1969.  He  earned  a  master's  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration  from  (ieorge  Washing- 
ton University  in  1967.  He  is  survived  by 
three  sons  and  his  wife,  Anne,  6330  Water- 
way Dr.,  Falls  C:hurch,  Va.  22044. 

Eldridge  H.  Henning,  Jr.  '42,  South 
Kingston,  R.L;  .Aug.  1.  He  was  a  Providence 
lawyer  and  .South  Kingston  probate  judge 
from  1977  until  illness  forced  him  to  resign 
in  )uly.  He  was  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Cranston  Board  of  Canvassers.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  a  Navy  pilot.  Phi  Delta 
Theta.  Survivors  include  a  brother,  William 
'46;  two  daughters;  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  42 
Hillside  Rd.,  Wakefield,  R.L  02879. 

Harriet  Sturtevant  Haumann  '43, 
Huntington  Station,  N.\'.;  .Aug.  7.  She  was 
head  class  agent  from  1973-1975.  Survivors 
include  a  son,  David  '77;  and  her  husband, 
Rudolph.  22  Longwood  Dr..  Huntington 
Station  1 1746. 

Richard  Lee  Sneider  '43.  Brandon.  Vt., 
U.S.  ambassador  to  South  Korea  from  1974 
to  1978;  Aug.  15.  During  a  State  Depart- 
ment career  that  spanned  three  decades,  he 
was  a  key  official  in  formulating  U.S.  foreign 
policy  toward  East  Asia,  and  was  a  leading 
negotiator  during  post-World  War  II  talks 
leading  to  the  restoration  of  Okinawa  to 
Japan.  As  ambassador,  he  was  in  South 
Korea  during  controversies  over  proposed 
U.S.  troop  withdrawals  and  human  rights 
issues.  He  served  in  the  Army  from  1943  to 
1946,  earned  a  master's  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1948,  and  entered  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1954.  Before  being  appointed 
ambassador  to  South  Korea,  he  was  sta- 


tioned  in  Tokyo,  Karachi,  and  Buenos  Aires. 
After  his  retirement  in  1978,  he  was  a  con- 
sultant and  a  fellow  or  trustee  of  several 
academic  and  cultural  institutions,  including 
the  Center  for  International  Affairs  at  Har- 
vard and  the  Asia  Society.  Information  re- 
garding survivors  is  incomplete. 

Shirley  Rose  Zohn  '45,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  a  former  electronics  engineer  at  the 
Laboratory  for  Electronics  in  Boston  and  a 
self-employed  tax  accountant;  Aug.  5.  Sur- 
vivors include  two  sisters,  Sylvia  (Pitnor)  '41 
and  Miriam  (Wotiz)  '46;  and  her  mother, 
Tillie  Rose,  356  Blue  Hill  Pky.,  Milton,  Mass. 
02186. 

Mary  Dexter  Bates  '47  A.M.,  '54  Ph.D., 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  a  retired  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  College; 
Aug.  7.  A  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, she  taught  veterans  returning  from 
World  War  II  at  Brown  for  several  years 
before  going  to  Ithaca,  where  she  taught 
English  until  her  retirement  in  1972.  Survi- 
vors include  a  brother.  Dr.  David  H.  Bates, 
Woodstock  Hill,  Woodstock  06281. 

Martha  Roope  Wallace  '49,  Stony 
Brook,  N.Y.;  May  26.  She  was  admissions 
coimselor  and  assistant  to  the  director  at 
SUNY-Stony  Brook  for  twelve  years  until 
her  retirement  in  May  1985.  Survivors  in- 
clude two  daughters,  two  sons,  and  her  hus- 
band, Adrian,  7  Sand  St.,  Stony  Brook 
11790. 

James  Potter  Brown,  Jr.  '50,  Provi- 
dence; Aug.  27.  He  was  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Glencairn  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Pawtucket,  a  shoelace  and  braid 
firm.  He  joined  the  company  in  1951,  be- 
coming president  four  years  later,  and  re- 
tiring in  1982.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Pawtucket  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
During  World  War  II,  he  served  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Among 
his  survivors  are  two  sons,  inckiding  James 
III  '80;  a  daughter;  and  his  wife,  Greta.  60 
Pratt  St.,  Providence  02906. 

Thomas  Ives  Hare  Powel  '51,  South- 
port,  Conn.,  a  self-employed  engineer  and 
inventor;  July  18.  He  was  a  World  War  II 
Navy  veteran.  Survivors  include  a  son,  a 
daughter,  and  his  wife,  Sarah.  14  Willow  St., 
Southporl  06490. 

Maurice  A.  Auger  '52  A.M.,  Maple- 
wood.  N.|.,  an  administrator  in  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  United  Nations  in  Paris  for 
twenty  years  and  a  former  Brown  professor 
of  philosophy;  July  8.  A  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  he  served  on  the  aircraft 
carrier  Y'orkloum  in  the  Pacific  in  1945.  He 
studied  at  the  Sorbonnc,  Paris,  in  1951 
under  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  and  taught 
philosophy  at  Brown  from  1948  to  1950.  He 
is  survived  by  three  sisters,  including  Ger- 
trude Auger,  of  Lincoln,  N.J. 

Therese  Picavet  Dixon  '52  A.M., 
Sinisbur\,  Conn.;  .\pril  7.  She  was  a  former 
cniplovcc  of  ihc  \c>m-  of  .\iiu  rica.  broad- 


casting in  French  to  West  Africa.  She  was  a 
memlier  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Friends  of  Simsbury  Library.  Survivors  in- 
clude two  daughters  and  Iter  husband.  John, 
Sunset  Hills  Rd..  Sinisbiny  06070. 

Jesse  Lowen  '52,  New  York,  N.Y. ;  June 
4.  He  was  a  writer  and  the  brother  of  the 
late  Barry  Lowen  '57.  He  is  survived  by  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Lowen,  521 
West  Tropical  Way,  Plantation,  Fla.  33317. 

Robert  Fairbank  Hewes  '53,  Silver 
Lake,  N.H.,  director  of  university  relations 
and  publications  at  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  for  fourteen  years;  July  30.  He 
headed  the  public  relations  department  at 
Hopkins  from  1969  until  1982.  holding  the 
title  of  assistant  vice  president  for  university 
affairs  for  most  of  that  time.  For  two  years, 
he  directed  the  publications  office.  In  1983, 
he  fulfilled  his  dream  of  owning  a  country 
store  and  moved  with  his  wife  to  Silver  Lake, 
N.H.,  where  they  ran  the  Silver  Lake  Gen- 
eral Store.  Mr.  Hewes  earned  a  degree  in 
journalism  from  Colimibia  in  1956.  In  the 
late  1950s,  he  wrote  for  Theater  Arts  maga- 
zine and  the  Connecticut  weekly,  Stratford 
News.  From  1959  to  1968,  he  taught  jour- 
nalism at  Columbia  and  also  worked  in  the 
university's  public  relations  office.  For  a 
brief  time  before  moving  to  Baltimore  and 
ihe  Hopkins  job,  he  and  his  wife  owned  a 
gr.iphii  arts  business  in  Woodstock,  N.Y. 
.Survivors  include  six  children  and  his  wife, 
Marv,  Box  180,  Silver  Lake  General  Store, 
Silver  Lake  03875, 

C.  Quentin  Miller  '53,  Mystic,  Conn.,  a 
retired  chemical  supervisor  for  the  E.I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  Company  in  Deepwater, 
N.J.;  June  8.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Shirley,  23  Hinckley  St.,  Mystic  06355. 

Dr.  S.  Jerome  Port  '53.  Los  .Angeles, 
Calil.;  June  4    He  had  a  private  practice  in 
Beverly  Hills  lor  Iwentv-four  years,  special- 
izing in  internal  medicine  and  cardiovascular 
diseases.  He  was  on  the  staffs  of  Cedar-Sinai 
Medical  Outer.  Midway  Hospital,  Westgate 
Hospital,  and  C^enturv  City  Hospital,  and 
was  an  associate  clinical  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  UC^LA.  Dr.  Port  went  to  the  West 
Coast  to  do  his  internship  after  graduating 
from  Tufts  University  in  1957.  Survivors 
include  two  sons,  two  daughters,  and  his 
wile,  .Susan,  951  WestlakcBlvd..  Ste  #214, 
Westlake  Village,  CaliL  91361. 

Ethel  WaGew  Chin  '54,  Avon,  Conn.; 
Feb.  10.  She  was  a  substitute  teacher  of  spe- 
cial education  and  art  in  the  Avon,  Burling- 
ton, Canton,  Farmington,  Plainville,  and 
.Simsbmv  Public  Schools.  Previouslv.  she  was 
employed  as  a  secretary  in  New  \ork  City 
and  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Avon  for 
many  years.  She  received  a  master's  degree 
in  speiial  education  from  Central  Connecli- 
ciu  Slate  University  in  1982.  Dining  World 
War  II,  she  served  as  a  WAVE  in  the  Navy. 
Survivors  include  two  sisters  and  a  brother, 
her  flaughter,  and  her  lujsb.uul.  Charles,  22 
Homestead  Ln.,  Avon  06001. 


Joseph  Francis  Bombino  '54,  Medway, 
Mass.;  March  7.  He  taught  for  several  years 
in  the  Concord  (Mass.)  school  system;  then, 
until  his  retirement  in  1980,  was  a  counselor 
at  Southwood  Hospital  in  Norfolk.  He 
earned  a  master's  degree  from  Harvard, 
attended  Framingham  State,  and  served  in 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Survivors  include  a 
son,  three  daughters,  and  his  wife,  Phyllis, 
150  Summer  St.,  Medford,  Mass.  02053. 

J.  David  Perrine  '54,  Ridgewood,  N.J., 
a  civil  engineer  with  Cioodkind  and  O'Dea  of 
Clifton,  N.J.;  .'Vpril  3.  He  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1956  with  a  master's  degree  in 
engineering.  Active  in  community  affairs,  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Cavil  Engineers  and  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management.  During  the  1960s,  he 
traveled  the  world  while  working  as  a  project 
engineer  for  Louis  Bcrger  it  .Associates.  Inc. 
of  East  Orange.  N.J..  and  as  a  civil/soils  en- 
gineer for  Bourne  A.s.sociates  International, 
Inc.,  of  San  Francisco.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Marjory,  463  Van  Emburgh,  Ridge- 
wood 07450,  two  sons,  and  five  children 
from  a  previous  marriage. 

John  Elwyn  Royal  '54,  Salem,  N.H.,  a 
salesman  for  the  3M  Company;  unexpect- 
edly at  home  on  June  18.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Lois,  12  Peggy  Ln.,  Salem  03079; 
two  sons;  and  a  brother,  Lewis  '49. 

John  William  Middendorf  III  59,  Bal- 
timore. Md.;  June  16.  No  other  information 
is  available. 

Roger  Lee  Riffer  '63.  De  Witt,  NY., 
chairman  of  the  sociology  department  at  Le 
Moyne  College  in  Syracuse,  N.\'.;  June  19, 
of  Hodgkin's  disease.  He  was  president  of 
the  United  Nations  Association  of  Central 
New  York,  vice  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Sociological  Association,  and  a  conve- 
nor of  the  Interreligious  Instruments  for 
Peace,  a  group  of  Syracuse  clerg\  and  lay 
people  seeking  to  halt  the  arms  race.  He 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1972.  He  is  survived  by  a 
brother,  Alan  '70;  two  children;  and  his 
wife,  Nancy,  301  Cornwall  Dr.,  De  Witt 
1.3214. 

Bernard  Joseph  Kant  '()4,  a  produter 
and  director  in  New  ^'<)lk  C^ilv;  .Aug.  1 1. 
1985.  Information  regarding  survivors  is 
incomplete. 

W.  Bruce  Darling  '(i6,  Brampton,  On- 
tario; Jan.  1,  of  bean  failure  brought  on  by 
chemotherapy.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
physical  education  department  at  Mayfield 
Secondary  School  in  Brampton.  A  native  of 
Sudbury,  Ontario,  he  led  tbe  Ivy  League  in 
scoring  for  three  successive  seasons  and  es- 
tablished a  three-year  Ivy  scoring  record  of 
62  points,  finishing  his  career  as  Brown's 
fifth  highest  scorer  with  126  points.  In 
1964-65,  he  led  the  ice  hockey  team  that  won 
the  Ivy  title,  took  two  of  three  ECAC  games, 
and  earned  a  berth  in  the  NCAA  Tourna- 
ment, played  that  year  at  Meehan  Auditori- 
um. He  was  captain  of  the  team  the  follow-       7 1 
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ing  year  and  earned  first-team  All-Ivy  hon- 
ors. On  the  occasion  of  Darling's  induction 
into  the  Brown  University  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1979.  his  coach.  Jim  Fullerton.  re- 
called the  outstanding  wingman:  "The  thing 
people  should  never  forget  is  that  [he]  was 
the  toughest  man  at  digging  the  puck  out  of 
the  corners  in  the  offensive  zone  that  I  have 
ever  coached.  He  was  a  hard-nosed,  hungry 
player  and  a  fine  team  leader. "  In  1967. 
Darling  represented  Ontario  in  the  first 
Canadian  winter  games.  Information  re- 
garding survivors  is  incomplete. 

Virginia  Emirizian  67  M.A.T..  Kast 
Clreenwich.  R.I.;  .\p\\\  Hi.  .An  English 
teacher  in  Providence  for  manv  vears.  she 
laughl  at  Moiml  Pleasant  High  .School  lor 
loiinecn  vears  hclore  retiring  in  I9SI.  .Sur- 
vivors include  a  brother.  Kdward.  li  I  Bur- 
nett R(l..  VVaiwic  k.  R.l.  ()2,HH9. 

Mary  Hollenbeck  Schwartz  '(i7.  .\lex- 
andria.  V  a.;  Mav  25.  She  was  an  adminisira- 
tive  assistant  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Washington.  I).(i..  and  lived  for  many  years 
in  Kast  Providence  before  moving  to  Vir- 
ginia. .Survivors  iiulude  her  lather.  Joseph. 
(iO   Ihanher  .St..  Rumloid.  R.l.  ()'_'91(i. 

John  Pierre  Richert  7L'  .\.M..  72 
Ph.D..  Mavs  Landing.  -NJ..  a  professor  of 
law  and  political  science  at  Stockton  State 
College  in  I'omona.  NJ  ;  .April  12.  He 
worked  as  a  financial  analyst  in  law  and  in- 
ternational Iwiikmg  lor  Chase  Manli.iilan 
B.uik  bclore  |i)ining  the  college  l,iculi\  ui 
1971.  He  served  as  a  special  master  loi  cases 
in  federal  courts.  His  scholarU  work  includ- 
ed a  book.  HV*^  (ieniuin  l./i\  Jii)li;r\.  and  more 
than  forty  articles  about  law  and  criminal 
justice.  He  received  Icllowships  Iroin  the 
.Ameiican  Philosophical  Fouiulalion.  llie 
.Alexander  von  Humboldt  Foundation  .it  the 
Max  Planck  Institute,  the  \V    Randolph 
Burgess  Fellowship  ,ii  Brown,  and  a  Ful- 
bright-llavs  Fellowship  .it  Weslevan  L'nivcr- 
sil\    Sur\i\ors  iiii  lucle  bis  son  and  his  wile. 
E.  Susanne  Gall  Richert  ti.S.   7(i  Ph  1)..  :W9 
West  Mam  St..  Mays  I..inding  ().S:<3(). 

Reginald  G.Jackson   7,S.  Washington. 
D.C.;  Feb    IV  He  vv.is  ciiiplci\c-d  1)\  National 
Public  Radio    Inloiin.iliciu  leg.iicling  suiM- 
vors  is  iiudiiiplete. 

Abigail  B.  Mackey  '86.  Milton.  Mass.; 
July  15.  She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  K.  Mackey.  159  Hillside 
St.,  Milton  02186. 


WIZARDS 

amiiiiufil  from  piige  .57 

older  editors  just  don't  want  to  learn  it. 
They  say  the  film  doesn't  seem  to  be 
there;  they're  not  abstract  people.  A 
few  shows  have  given  us  younger  edi- 
tors to  train,  and  they  love  it;  it's  a  joy 
to  watch  thetn  using  it." 

SoundDroid,  a  digital  soundtrack 
editing  system,  is  still  being  developed. 


and  the  only  one  in  use  is  at  The  Droid 
Works.  It  already  has  proved  its  tnettle, 
however,  in  enhancing  the  sound  ef- 
fects for  the  movie  Indiana  Jones  and  the 
Temple  of  Doom,  and  for  noise  reduction 
in  Amadens.  The  machine  simplifies  the 
process  of  putting  together  a  movie 
soundtrack,  allowing  editors  to  rear- 
range dialogue,  sound  effects,  and 
music  without  actually  cutting  or 
touching  a  piece  of  recording  tape. 
This  complex  process  ordinarily  re- 
quires whole  rooms  full  of  ecjuipmenl 
and  thousands  of  separate  procedures. 
With  SoundDroid,  all  of  those  proce- 
dures— from  storing  specific  sound 
effects  to  at  tualK  .tdding  the  final 
soundtrack  to  the  film — are  accom- 
[)lished  iti  one  place,  speedih  atid  with 
fewer  ])eisc)iiiici. 

"Sound  editing  is  very  labor-inten- 
sive," Schantzis  says.  "Usually  at  the  end 
of  a  movie  you'll  sec  thirty  or  so  credits 
for  sound.  SoundDroid  cati  bring  those 
down  to  about  four  credits."  He  begins 
a  brief  explanation  of  how  .SoundDroid 
does  all  that  work — tossing  off  such 
tertns  as  "signal  processing, "  "graphic 
interfacing,"  "etjiiali/.itioii  .ind  cotn- 
pression,"  and   "analog  digital  conver- 
tor."  He  pauses,  perhaps  arrested  by 
the  look  of  bafflement  on  a  visitor's 
face,  and  says,  "You  don't  want  to  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  write  the  [irogratii- 
tning  for  this. " 

Kasier  to  compieheii<l,  and  more 
fun  for  the  non-scientist,  is  a  demon- 
stratioti  ejf  Lucasfilm's  sound-effects 
library.  In  a  carpeted  workioom, 
.Schatuzis  taps  at  a  SoundDroid  key- 
board and  displays  a  directory  of 
.sounds  on  a  computer  tnonitor.  Under 
the  heading  of  "bii-ds,"  the  directory 
lists  categories  such  as  ""African, "  and 
under  that,  it  gets  really  specific: 
".■Mrican  fish  eagle  cries." 

St  hatit/is  then  searches  for  "dog 
sounds  "  and  pauses  at  a  listing  that 
reads,  "Puppv  whining,  whimpering 
outdoors."  He  says,  "Let's  play  this 
one,"  and  hits  a  key.  Two  enormous 
speakers  fill  the  room  with  the  high- 
pitched  cries  of  a  young  dog.  Next  he 
selects  "Dog  scratchitig;  tinkle  of  collar 
tags,"  and  we're  surrounded  bv  loud 
sounds  of  metallic  jingling  and  the  ab- 
rasive noise  of  toenails  raking  a  furry 
pelt. 

"This  is  a  real  improvement  over 
the  current  system  of  storing  sound 
effects,"  Schantzis  tiotes.  '"We  have  700 
hours  of  effects  in  the  Sprockets  sound 
library  that  can  autotnatically  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  tape  by  SoundDroid.  In  the 
old  system,  you  have  a  wall  full  of  reels 
holding  sound  effects  on  quarter-inch 


tape.  Sound  editors  have  to  memorize 
those  libraries,  retrieve  each  sound 
needed,  and  pass  it  along  to  a  transfer 
operator  who  puts  it  onto  a  tape  for  the 
editor  to  use." 

Clink,  clink,  jingle,  clink.  The  im- 
aginary dog  is  scratching  at  an  imagi- 
nary flea  again  in  the  SoundDroid 
workroom,  and  Brown's  young  com- 
puter wizards  are  having  a  blast.  Vet  a 
few  serious  notes  intrude  on  the  whim- 
sical scene.  Rubin,  for  example,  is  look- 
ing ahead  to  his  career,  thinking  of 
ways  he  can  apply  the  experience  he's 
getting  at  The  Droid  Works.  "I'm 
working  with  studio  execs,  with  com- 
puters, with  the  business  people, "  he 
says.  "There's  almost  nowhere  1  could 
learn  as  much  as  l'\e  leartied  here,  at 
mv  age  "  Michael  Rubin  is  twenty-two. 

Kate  Smith,  too.  is  thinking  about 
the  future.  "In  the  computer  industr\. 
being  somewhere  two  years  is  a  long 
time,"  she  says.  "I'm  still  learning  a  lot 
about  managing,  but  I'm  getting  itehv  " 
Smith  is  twenty-four.  She  and  her 
Brown  colleagues  at   Ilie  Droid  Works 
and  Pixat  h.ive  tata|3ullcel  right  from 
college  to  the'  tnost  ad\anced  frontiers 
of  tlieii  fields,  atid  they  seem  happy 
and  determined  about  staying  there.  IB 
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state-sexietv  relations,  but  about  the 
distribution  of  power  within  society." 

Nortflinger  explains  that  theie  is  a 
range  of  views  about  who  has  the  power 
in  society.  One  view  suggests  the  notion 
of  a  small  elite  in  control — say  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex,  or  corporate 
Americ  a,  or  the  capitalist  class.  Ancjther 
view  holds  that  small,  well-organized 
and  financed  interest  groups  are  con- 
trolling, and  another  that  it's  large  or- 
ganizations of  employers,  labor,  and 
farmers.  Or  it  could  be  laige  numbers 
of  people  in  organizations  calling  the 
shots. 

"Questions  can  also  be  asked  about 
resources  and  their  effect.  Is  it  money, 
or  organization,  or  the  numfjer  of  indi- 
\iduals  that's  important? " 

But  whate\er  the  power  of  differ- 
ent societal  actors,  Nordlinger  con- 
cluded that  'the  state  is  frequently  au- 
tonomous in  translating  its  own  policy 
preferences  into  public  policy.  Clearly  it 
does  so  when  the  most  powerful  societal 
actors  with  an  interest  in  the  issue  hold 
similar  preferences.  Much  more  im- 
portant, when  there  is  a  divergence 
between  state  preferences  and  the 
demands  of  the  best  endowed  societal 
continued  on  page  78 
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The  Associated  Alumni  of 
Brown  University  offers  a 
calendar  sampling  of  what  we 
are  all  about.  Published  for 
the  13th  consecutive  year,  this 
feature  invites  graduates  to 
discover  a  wide  variety  of  inter- 
esting Brown  happenings 
across  the  country.  This  calen- 
dar cannot  be  definitive 
because  even  as  this  magazine 
goes  to  press,  new  and  exciting 
events  are  being  planned  by 
Alumni  leaders  in  many  cities. 
Names  and  phone  numbers 
make  contacts  easier,  so  we 
have  included  them  wherever 
pertinent  or  practical.  Consult 
the  list  of  leaders  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Alumni  and  Club  Presi- 
dents at  the  end  of  the  article 
and  call  a  leader  in  your  area 
to  secure  additional  informa- 
tion about  events  in  your  area. 


Brown  Events 
in  Cities  Across 
the  Country 

OCTOBER 


The  Brown  University  Club 
of  Fairfield  County,  Inc. 

Annual  kickoff  dinner  to  benefit 
the  Fairfield  County  Scholarship 
Fund,  honoring  Richard 
Salomon  '32,  Chancellor,  Brown 
University.  Greenwich  Country 
Club,  Doubling  Road,  Green- 
wich. Cocktails  7  pm;  Dinner 
8  pm.  $35  for  Brown  Club  mem- 
bers; $40  for  non-members. 
RSVP  with  Chris  Gallo  203 
579-7870  days  or  203  926-1583 
evenings. 


Brown  vs  Princeton.  Tailgate 
at  stadium  parking  lot  #20. 
Look  for  Brown  bears  and 
banners! 

Brown  Club  of  Santa 
Barbara.  Cocktails  and  a  buffet 
dinner  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Bruce  McFadden,  4465  Via 
Alegre,  Hope  Ranch,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Professor  of  Anthropology, 
William  Beeman,  will  give  a 
presentation  on  The  Middle  East: 
Prospects  for  Peace  Now.  4  to  8  pm 
$15.00  RSVP  963-8911. 


The  Brown  University  Club 
of  Southern  California,  the 

Alumni  Relations  Office  and  the 
Brown  Sports  Foundation  are 
sponsoring  the  4th  annual  live 
football  telecast  —  Brown  vs 
Princeton  on  big  screen  tele- 
vision at  the  Hamburger  Hamlet, 
2927  So.  Sepulveda  Blvd.  (just 
north  of  National),  West  Los 
Angeles.  The  price  is  $6  at  the 
door,  which  can  be  applied  to 
either  food  or  drink.  To  RSVP  or 
for  more  information,  contact 
Rose  Samuels  at  213  935-2062 
or  Pat  Balicek  213  273-6333. 


Third  World  Alumni  Net- 
work, Philadelphia.  Members 
will  be  gathering  for  brunch. 
Place  and  time  to  be  announced. 


Pembroke  Club  of  Prov- 
idence. Fall  Seminar  Series  will 
focus  on  "Brown  Studio  Artists 
and  their  Works."  Held  on  five 
consecutive  Tuesday  mornings 
with  members  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment beginning  Oct.  7  at  Mad- 
dock  Alumni  Center.  Members 
$10/non-members  $12.  Contact 
Mrs.  Giovanni  Folcarelli  at  401 
647-5777. 

15 

Brown  University  Club  of 
Southern  California.  Brown 
Club  sponsored  luncheon  with 
Dean  Bruce  Donovan.  Place  and 
time  to  be  announced. 


\ 


18 

Brown  vs  Cornell.  Tailgaie 
with  Brown  friends  and  acquain- 
tances in  the  parking  lot  at  the 
Big  Red  Barn  off  Garden  Avenue 
near  the  intersection  of  Tower 
Road;  Brunonians  celebrate 
victory  when  they  return  to  the 
Big  Red  Barn  for  the  post-game 
reception! 

Brown  Club  of  Washington. 

Live  via  satelhte,  the  Brown  vs 
Cornell  football  game  will  be 
broadcast  in  DC  at  I  pm  at  the 
Roma  Restaurant. 

19 

Brown  University  Club  of 
Westchester  County.  An  Eve- 
ning with  the  Faculty  cocktail 
party  at  the  home  of  Harry  and 
Joy  Henshel,  24  Murray  Hill 
Road,  Scarsdale.  Jan  Kleeman, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music, 
discusses  ;95as  Rflck  n  Roll:  The 
Metaphor  and  the  Pun.  4  to  7  pm 

Brown  Club  of  Boston.  Head 
of  the  Charles  Regatta.  Cheer  on 
your  alma  mater's  nationally 
ranked  crew  with  fellow  Bruno- 
nians. Contact  John  Kaufman 
fordetailsat  617  235-1175. 

24-28 

Alumni  Lecture  Tour.  Profes- 
sor of  Religious  Studies  Giles 
Milhaven  will  be  speaking  in  the 
following  cities: 

24  RichmondAVilliamsburg- 
Norfolk,  VA 

25  Raleigh/Durham,  NC 

26  Atlanta,  GA 

27  Nashville,  TN 

28  Memphis,  TN 


NOVEMBER 


Brown  vs  Harvard.  Prepare 
for  the  fun  when  Brown  fans, 
young  and  old,  tailgate  at  the 
Business  School  parking  lot  on 
Western  Avenue  next  to  the 
WGBH  studios. 


Brown  University  Club  of 
Northern  California  invites 
you  to  a  Soccer  Clinic  for  chil- 
dren of  alumni  in  connection 
with  the  Brown  vs  Stanford 
soccer  game.  Contact  Club  Presi- 
dent Peter  Keating  for  exact 
location  and  time.  415  954-5931. 

11 

Third  World  Alumni  Net- 
work and  the  Brown  Club 
of  New  York  are  cosponsoring 
a  forum  on  South  Africa  at  the 
Brown  Club,  50-52  East  41st 
Street  in  New  York,  from  7  to 
9  pm  Contact  Jeff  Williams  at 
401  863-3307,  or  Risa  Dinman 
at  the  Brown  Club  212  686-0022. 

19 

The  Brown  Club  of  Boston. 

Annual  kickoff  meeting  with 
faculty  lecture  by  Theodore 
Sizer,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Education  at  Brown.  Boston 
Park  Plaza  Hotel,  64  Arlington, 
Boston.  Members  $6.  6  to  9  pm 
(hors  d'oeuvres  and  cocktails 
begin  at  6:00).  For  information 
contact  Mike  Perna  at  home  617 
326-5093. 

20 

Brown  Club  of  Washington 

DC.  Professor  Tom  Anton  will 
talk  about  Brown's  newest 
"Washington"  department.  The 
Taubman  Center  for  Public  Policy 
and  American  Institutions.  Con- 
tact Bob  Samors  for  further 
details  at  202  546-8468. 

22 

Brown  vs  Columbia.  Warm  up 
with  fellow  Brunonians  at  the 
Columbia  Boat  House  for  a 
winners'  post-game  reception. 

23 

Brown  University  Club  of 
Philadelphia.  Annual  Cocktail 
Party  and  Auction  to  raise 
money  for  the  Regional  Scholars 
Program.  Held  at  the  home  of 
John  and  Deborah  Lecky.  5  to 
8  pm.  For  more  information 
please  contact  Chairman  Polly 
Davis  at  215  853-3747  or  215 
667-9612. 


DECEMBER 

NASP  Holiday  Party  in 
St.  Louis  and  Hartford 


Annual  Pembroke  Alumnae 
Club  Luncheon  and  Auction. 

Money  raised  goes  to  scholar- 
ships or  to  the  Nancy  Duke  Lewis 
Professorship. 

National  Alumni 
Schools  Program 

OCTOBER 

18 

NASP  Area  Committee  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  NASP 
Recruiters' Training  Session,  for 
new  and  veteran  NASP  workers, 
with  special  guests  Jim  Corbett 
'62,  national  Chairman  of  NASP, 
and  Dorcey  Baker  '78,  new 
NASP  Director. 

DECEMBER 
21 -January  20 

NASP  Holiday  Parties  — 

Gatherings  of  alumni,  current 
undergraduates  and  prospective 
students  during  the  holiday 
season. 


Brown  Student 
Alumni  Network 


The  Brown  Student  Alumni 
Network's  programs  and  acti 
vities  offer  Brown  alumni  a 
chance  to  share  their  experi- 
ences with  undergraduates 
and  get  an  inside  view  of  what' 
Brown  is  like  today.  For  infor- 
mation on  how  to  join  the 
Network,  contact  Maria 
Rothman  '82,  401  863-3380. 

OCTOBER 


Career  Forum:  "Writing 
Careers"  A  panel  of  alumni 
professionals  will  be  talking  to 
undergraduates  about  careers 
that  use  writing  skills.  3:30  pm, 
the  Maddock  Alumni  Center.  All 
Career  Forums  are  co-sponsored 
by  Career  Planning  Services. 
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24 

Career  Forum:  "Careers  in 
Medicine"  A  panel  of  alumni 
will  be  talking  to  undergraduates 
about  careers  in  medicine. 
3;}0  pni,  the  Maddock  Alumni 
Center. 

26 

Legacy  Breakfast:  In  honor  of 
Alumni  parents  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  in  the  Class  of 
1990,  Andrews  Dining  Hall, 
9:00  am,  $. 

31 

Career  Forum:  "Careers  in  the 
Federal  Government."  3:30  pm, 
the  Maddock  Alumni  Center. 

NOVEMBER 
14 

Career  Forum:  "Careers  in 
Marketing,  Sales,  Marketing 
Research"  3:30  pm,  the  Mad- 
dock Alumni  Center. 

JANUARY 
3-21 

January  Break  Apprenticeships, 
Brown  students  test  their  career 
interests  by  spending  their 
Spring  Break  on  the  job  with 
alumni  sponsors.  If  you  would 
like  to  sponsor  an  apprentice, 
call  (he  Network  office  at  401 
863-3380. 

23 

Career  Forum:  "Careers  in 
Film  and  Television",  3:30  pm, 
the  Crystal  Room,  Alumnae 
Hall,  Pembroke  Campus. 


Brown  Travelers     "y^y  ^o -June  i4 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your 
travel  with  Brown  In  1987. 
When  you  choose  a  Brown 
Travelers  trip,  you'll  tour  with 
Brown  faculty,  experts  who 
bring  their  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  sites  you'll 
visit.  You  don't  worry  about 
travel  details.  We  make  all  air, 
hotel,  tour,  and  baggage  hand- 
ling arrangements  for  you.  You 
are  free  to  enjoy  the  value  and 
benefits  of  educational  travel 
with  your  fellow  alumni  and 
friends  of  Brown. 

The  1987  travel  calendar  is 
below.  To  get  complete  details, 
call  the  office  of  the  Brown 
Travelers  at  401  863-1946  or 
write  to  Box  1859,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  Rl  02912. 


March  5-21 

South  Pacific  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  with  Lea  Williams,  Profes- 
sor of  History;  $3250  per  person 
double  occupancy  from  Los 
Angeles. 

May  1-16 

Portugal  with  Onesimo 
Almeida,  Assistant  Professor 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
Studies;  approximately  $2100 
per  person  double  occupancy. 


Japan  with  William  Beeman, 
Associate  Professor  of  An- 
thropology; $4140  per  person 
double  occupancy. 


June  5-19 

England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
Ireland  with  a  Brown  professor 
of  English;  approximately  $2995 
per  person  double  occupancy. 

July  21 -August  2 

Alaska  wilderness  and  glacier 
expedition,  including  cruise 
through  the  Inside  Passage  with 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
Terry  and  Jan  Tullis;  $2595-2995 
per  person  double  occupancy 
depending  upon  cabin  choice  on 
cruise  ship. 

August  21 -September  2 

Russia  with  Abbott  (Tom) 
Gleason,  Professor  of  History; 
approximately  $2750  per  person 
double  occupancy. 

December  21-30 

Vienna  with  Associate  Professor 
of  Music  William  Ermey;  approx- 
imately $2000  per  person  double 
occupancy. 
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8)401  277-6560 

Steven  J.  Miller  '78 

2  3400  Bryden  Road 
Cleveland.  OH  44120-4021 
R)  216  765-0530 

8)216  363-4509 

Elizabeth  N.  Mohr  '61 
3240  Pinesiream  Road.  N.W. 
Atlanta.  GA  30337 
R)404  262-7269 
8)404  898-1165 

Christopher  J.  Morin.  M.D.  '75 

145  Fox  Run 

East  Greenwich,  Rl  02818 

R)  401  885-0936 

B)401  273-0150 

Andrea  D.  Neal  '80 
2809  Lee  Oaks  Court  #  102 
Falls  Church,  VA  22046 
B)  202  898-8097 

George  Newell  '61 

3  St.  James  Gardens 
London  Wll  ENGLAND 

Richard  A.  Nurse  '61 
31  Tamarack  Street 
Somerset.  NJ  08901 
R)201  545-3288 
B)  201  932-7067 

MichaelJ.  O'Neil  '73 
418  E.  Erie 
Tcmpe.  AZ  85282 
R)  602  894-6728 

David  F.  Remington  '61 

Depot  Road 

Still  River,  MA  01467 

R)  617  456-8889 

8)  617  367-3890 

Roosevelt  Robinson.  Ill  '78 

Touche  Ross 

3700  Wilshite  Blvd.  #500 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90010 

8)213739-6131 

Adrienne  F.  Sabaiicr  '55 
3  Searles  Road 
Darien.  CT  06820 
R)  203  655- 1064 

Robert  P  Sanchez  '58 
Quaker  Ridge 
Greenwich,  CT  06830 
8)  201  227-5000 
R)  203  869-4423 

Nancy  C.  Scuir63 
240  Brattle  Street,  #42 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 
R)  617  661-9029 
8)617  872-8200 

K.  AnneSceley '69 
20412  Rimrock  Road 
Monroe.  WA  98272 
R)  206  794-5494 
B|  206  467-7566 

Elizabeth  A.  Sherman  '77 
425  East  79  Street,  #6J 
New  York,  NY  10021 
R)  212  988-5952 
8)  203  356-1400 

Peter  M.  Shulkin,  M.D,  '56 
277  Dindee  Road 
Stamford,  CT  06903 
R)  203  322-2020 
8)  203  966-9579 

Natasha  Singer  '87 

Brown  University  Box  0826 

Providence,  Rl  02912 

Helen  R  Spector-Sieben  '67 
1404  Oak  Avenue 
Evanston.  IL  60201 
R)  312  869-1538 
B)  312  337-4557 

Donald  M,  Stanford,  Jr,  '73 
nil  Ridgeline  Lane 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 
R)  919  929-2615 
8)919  967-5136 


Gordon  M.  Strauss  '69 
8115  Indian  Hill  Road 
Citicinnali.  OH  45243 
R)  513  561-7305 

Wendy  J.  Strothman  '72 
102  Clark  Street 
Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 
R)  617  969-2608 
8)  617  742-2110 

Cheryl  L.  Tennille  '60 
3100  Highland  Place.  NW 
Washington.  DC  20008 
R)  202  966-1984 

James  C.  Thompson  '61 
614  East  Curling  Drive 
Boise.  ID  83702 
R)  208  343-3781 
B)  208  345-9510 

David  C.  Walker '82 
1201  Astor 

Ann  Arbor.  Ml  48014 
R)  313  662-9069 
B)  313974-1227 

Elizabeth  A.  Wallace  '65 
West  Road.  Brunswick  Hills 
Troy  NY  12180 
R)  518  273-3119 

Richard  P  Whitney '59 
1828  L  Street.  NW 
Washington.  DC  20036 
B&R)  202  659-0033 

John  E.  Wright  '58 

ALCOA 

Dept.  of  Corporate  Informal 

Pittsburgh.  PA  152  30 

8)412  553-4545 


Brown  Club  Preside 
1986-1987 

ARIZONA 
Phoenix 

Dr.  MichaelJ.  O'Neil '73 
O'Neil  Associates 
412  E.  Southern  Ave. 
Tempe.AZ  85282 
R  602  968-4191 
B  602  967-4441 

'Hjcson 

Contact  Person: 
David  Duncan  '81 
6280  N  Camino  Miraval 
TXlcson.AZ  85718 
R602  299-2715 

CALIFORNIA 
Los  Angeles 

Mr.  W  Edgar  Jessup  '44 
1425  Chautauqua  Blvd. 
Pacific  Palisades,  CA  9027: 
R  213  454-0949 
B  213273-6333 

San  Diego 

John  W.  Brown.  Esq.  '58 
8505  Prcsiwick  Drive 
LaJolla.  CA  92037 
R  619  453-1944 
8  619  239-0755 

Santa  Barbara 

John  K.Colby  Jr.  '54 
PO.  Box  5691 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93108 
R  805  969-3830 

San  Francisco 

Peter  F  Keating  '66 

Paine  Webber 

100  California  Street 

Fourth  Floor.  Suite  400 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

R  415  897-5538 

8  415  362-8000  (Preferred 

CANADA 
Ontario 

Mr.  John  Freeman  '65 

Freeman  &■  Reim 

595  Bay  Street.  Suite  1200 

Toronto  ON 

CANADA 

R  416  487-9647 

8  416  593-5311 


LORAOO 
[nver 

uh  Q.  Bingham,  Esq.  '67 
19  S.  High  Sireci 
liver.  CO  80210 
l03  73V910Q 
03  771-6200 

[nnecticut 

itral  Connecticut 

ihen  B.  Hazard  '67 
Ljuarry  Road 
slonbury,  CT  05033 
n  633-8969 
33  522-5175 

rfield  County 

isGallo'74 
lenier  View  Drive 
llinglon,  CT 06484 
33  926-1583 
33  356-1800 

Waller  C.  Dolde,  Jr.  '69 
ioseviUe  Road 
iporl.  CT  06880 

13  227-4140 
)3  943-9515 

V  Haven 

e  announced 

LAWARE 

lur  Green  '49 
I  Dunhill  Drive 
ninglon.  DE  19810 
)2  475-2363 
)2  575-3526 

SHINGTON  DC 

'  Coniiia 
Samors  '81 
546-8468 

■s  Tow  '74 
E-3 

I  California  Street  NW 
hington,  DC  20008 
12  265-1206 
t  12  225-3851 

•  RIDA 
mi 

id  H.  Schulson  '74 

Ives  Dairy  Road  #211 

■.h  Miami  Beach.  FL  33179 

15  358-6300  or 

15  379-9170  (direct) 

th  Florida  (Jacicsonviile) 

lack  E.  Giddings  '57 
Jox  2  3678 
.sonville.  FL  32217 

14  268-8754 

14  725-0200 

n  Beach  County 

lard  P,  Margolies.  MD  '75 

)  Rainlree  Drive 

n  Beach  Garden.  FL  33410-5248 

15  652-4050 
15  526-8700 

asota-Bradenton 

iam  M-  Kaiser.  Jr.  '43 
i  Northport  Drive 
isola,  FL  34242 

3  349-2731 

3923-1881 

'.thwest  (Naples) 

edge  McKee  '69 
{road  Ave..  South 
Ics.  FL  33940 

3  251-0053 

3  252-7117 

ipa  Bay 

lany  Lawyer  '53 
J  River  Grove  Drive 
pa.  FL  33610 
3  238-5317 
3223-2525 

)RGIA 
inta 

T  Dzija  '66 
'.  Trail  Ridge  Lane 
.woody  GA  30338 
14  394-9354 
14  658-1000 

Eh/abeth  N.  Mohr '61 
0  Pineslream  Road  NW 
nta.GA  30327 
14  262-7259 
14  898-1155 


HAWAII 

Ms  Susan  Doyle  '73 
1219  Ulupii  Street 
Kailua.  HI  95734 
R808  261-7163 
B  808  548-6200/6201 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago 

Marcia  Weinstein  Goldgar  '79 
2118  Illinois  Road 
Norlhbrook.  IL  60062-5235 
R  312  272-7981 
B  312  564-5000x5506 

Bowen  H.Tucker '59 
FMC  Corporation 
200  E.  Randolph  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60601 
R  312  640-0696 
B  312  861-5940 

INDIANA 

Robert  R.  Skinner  '66 
P.O.  Box  150-B 
Indianapolis.  IN  46206 
R  317  228-4143 
B  317923-2501 

KENTUCKY 

Carol  M.  Raskin  '62 
2111  Croghan  Cross 
Louisville,  KY  40207 
R  502  897-0123 
B  502  625-5934 

MAINE 

Alan  J.  Levenson  '56 

120  Baxter  Boulevard 
Portland,  ME  04101 

R  207  774-2244 
B  207  774-7841 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

OcieJ.  Irons '81 
40  Millbridge  Court 
Baltimore,  MD  21236 
R  301  256-5088 
B  301  667-2241 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Berkshire  County 

Maurice  Matteodo  '53 

121  Holmes  Road 
Piltsfield,  MA  01201 
R  413  448-8608 
B413494-2375 

Boston 

Richard  B.  Mertens  '57 
112  Pinckney  Street 
Boston.  MA  021 14 
R617  523-1238 
B  617  722-4300 

Cape  Cod 

Conact  person : 

Helen  M-E  McCarthy '26 

Cedarowe 

378  Old  Harbor  Road 

Chatham.  MA  02633 

R  617  945-2080 

Pioneer  Valley 

David  Porter  '70 
152  Momingside  Drive 
Longmeadow,  MA  01106 
R413  567-9158 
B617  536-8300/ 
1-800-225-7038 

Merrimack  Valley 

Arthur  M.  Dallon'52 
50  Hillside  Avenue 
Lawrence,  MA  01841 
R  517  588-8220 
B  517  557-5111 

South  Shore 

Robert  F  Blakeley  '58 
170  Park  Avenue 
Bridgewater,  MA  02324 
R  617  697-2388 
B 617  597-5958 

Worcester 
^Contact  person 

E.  Dexter  Pond  '51 
PO.  Box  144 
Grafton,  MA  01519 
R  517  839-4396 
B  617  832-5394 

Howard  Greis  '48 
59  Banbury  Lane 
Holden,  MA  01520 
R 517  829-3898 
B  517  754-5891 


MICHIGAN 

David  C  Walker '82 

1201  Astor 

Apt.  5123C 

Ann  Arbor.  MI  48104 

R  313  652-9069 

B  313  974-1227 

MINNESOTA 

Neill  E.  Goltz  '75 

Financial  Service  Associates 

6800  France  Avenue  S 

Suite  178 

Minneapolis,  MN  55435 

R  612  922-0345 

B  512  920-6950  before  1  pm 

512  835-7372  after  2  pm 
ID  175031200 

MISSOURI 
Kansas  City 

Robert  L.  Brown  '51 
833  West  59th  Terrace 
Kansas  City.  MO  54113 
R816  333-7572 

St.  Louis 

Scott  R  Harris  '74 
7515  Buckingham  #2N 
Clayton,  MO  63105 
R  314  725-8552 
B  314  982-2522 

NEW  JERSEY 
Central  New  Jersey 

Richard  and  Julie  Meister 

10  Jill  Drive,  RD#1 
TYenton,  NJ  08648 
R  609  275-0763 

B  212  902- 1000 

Suburban  New  Jersey 

Rebekah  Hill  Eckstein  '60 
19  Colonial  Way 
Short  Hills,  NJ  07078 
R201  376-2646 
B201  273-9121 

Monmouth 

Mr.  Sanford  Brown  '74 
Mrs.  Sanford  Brown*  '76 
Co-Presidenls 
'Membership  Coordinator 
505  Ivy  Place 
West  Allenhurst.  NJ  07711 
R201  531-7183 
B201  462-0480 

Northeastern 

Richard  Nashel  '55 
275  So.  Irving  Street 
Ridgewood,  NJ  07450 
R201  447-0391 
B201  858-1900 

New  Jersey  State  Council 

Richard  A.  Nurse  '61 
31  Tamarack  Street 
Somerset.  NJ  08901 
R201  545-3288 
B201  932-7057 

NEW  YORK 
Buffalo 

Roger  B-  Simon  '61 

11  Huxley  Drive 
Snyder.  NY  14226 
R715839-3300 
B  716  855-5400 

Long  Island 

A.Thomas  Levin  '64 
95  Bulson  Road 
Rockville  Center,  NY  11570 
R  516  678-4373 
B  516  745-8000 

New  York  City 

Contact  Person: 

Attn:  Risa  Dinman 

New  York  City  Brown  Club 

50  East  41st  Street 

New  York,  NY  10017 

212  586-0022 

Wilfred  J  Meckel,  Jr.  '56 
11  E.  68th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10021 
R  212  744-8660 
B  212  775- 1864 

Northeastern  (Albany) 

Robert  L.  Warsh  '51 
389  Loudonville  Road 
Loudonville.  NY  12211 
R  518  435-8192 
B  518  449-2744 


Rochester 

Ann  Anderson  '59 
33  Castlebar  Road 
Rochester.  NY  14510 
R  716  271-2791 
B  716  275-3546 

Syracuse 

Henry  M.  Drake '58 
3  Woodcraft  Lane 
Fayetteville.  NY  13065 
R 315  637-3950 
B  315  475-5125 

Westchester 

Stephanie  Brouda  Furtsch  '64 
Mrs.  Donald  A.  Furtsch 
Polly  Park  Road 
Rye.  NY  10580 
R  914  967-4080 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Raleigh/Durham 

Donald  M.  Stanford  Jr.  '73 
nil  Ridgewood  Lane 
Chapel  Hill.  NC  27514 
B  919  967-5135 
B919962-3135 

OHIO 
Cincinatt! 

Gordon  Strauss  '69 
8115  Indian  Hill  Road 
Cincinnati.  OH  45243 
R  513  551-7305 

Cleveland  (Northeastern) 

David  A.  Yen  '80 
One  Public  Square 
Suite  400 

Cleveland.  OH  44113 
R 216  932-4886 
B  216  621-5115 

OREGON 

Martin  L.  Jacobs  '50 
241 1  SW  Glen  Eagles  Road 
Lake  Oswego.  OR  97034 
R  503  535-5420 
B  503  245-3110 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 

Deborah  Stuart  '67 

Rd.#l 

2074  Yellow  Springs  Road 

Malvern.  PA  19355 

R&B  215  295-5435 

Pittsburgh 

Mrs.  Ann  Harty  '53 
1060  Stanford  Road 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15205 
R4I2  922-6983 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Kent  County 

Mary  E.  Holburn  '50 
52  Garden  City  Drive 
Cranston.  Rl  02920 
R40I  942-1859 

Newport  County 

J.  Thomas  Gunzelman  '63 
30  Mohawk  Drive 
Portsmouth.  Rl  02871 
R401  847-0458 
B401  841-2206 

Pembroke  Club  of  Providence 

Aiveretta  Tupper  Murphy  '54 
585  Plainfield  Street 
Providence.  Rl  02909 
R40I  274-8740 
B401  274-2000 

Rhode  Island  Brown  Club 

c/o  Box  1872 
Brown  University 
Providence.  Rl  02912 

Robert  G.  Flanders,  Jr,  '71 
17  Fireside  Drive 
Barrington.  Rl  02805 
R401  245-4499 
B401  274-9200 

South  County 

Theodore  F.  Dane  '75 
247  Main  Street 
Foxborough.  MA  02035 
R517  543-9359 
B  1-800-225-0770 

TENNESSEE 
Memphis 

Nathan  A,  Bicks '78 
Burch.  Porter  &  Johnson 
130  North  Court  Avenue 
Memphis,  TN  38103 
R90I  726-6992 
B901  523-2311 


Nashville 

Robert  H  Tosh.  Jr,  '79 
1608A  Linden  Avenue 
Nashville,  TN  37212 
R615  298-5117 
B615  327-3808 

TEXAS 
Dallas 

Steven  L.  Burkctt  '80 
5011  Junius  Street 
Dallas,  TX  75214 
R  214  827-1353 
B  214  385-0500 

Houston 

Barbara  A.  Sunderland  '77 
4950  Woodway  Drive 
Suite  505 

Houston,  TX  77056 
R&B  713840-0828 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Thomas T.  Billings  '73 
1435  Harvard  Avenue 
Salt  Lake  City  UT  84105 
R801  583-8513 
B801  532-3333 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

Andrew  S.  Fine  '59 
6810Oceanfront 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451 
R  804  428-5523 
B  804  490-4545 

Richmond 

Charlotte  Morse  '64 
2202  Floyd  Avenue 
Richmond,  VA  23220 
R804  353-8533 

Southern  Virginia 

Carol  Ten  Broeck  '59 
101  Charles  River  Landing 
Williamsburg,  VA  23185 
R  804  220-2237 

WASHINGTON 

Morgan  and  Anne  Seeley  '69s 

20412  Rimrock  Road 

Monroe,  WA  98272 

Morgan: 

R  206  794-5494 

B  206  467-7565 

Anne: 

B  206  481-7751 

WISCONSIN 

Beverly  Powell  '76 
4119  North  Ardmore#l 
Shorewood,  WI  53211 
R414  562-8287 
B  1-800-558-9157 

RUE  REPRESENTATIVE 

(Resume  Undergrad  Education) 
Deborah  Lake,  President  '77 
93  Dana  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02906 
R401  272-6344 
B401  456-2725 

FOREIGN  CLUBS: 

Hong  Kong 

Aubrey  Li 
B25  Estoril  Court 
55  Garden  Road 
Hong  Kong 

London 

George  Newell 
3  St.  James  Gardens 
London  W 1 1 
England 

Seoul 

Dr.  Young  Ku  Yoon 
Samho  Apartment  11-602 
909  Banghal-Dong 
Kangnam-KU15I 
Seoul  Korea 

Singapore 

"Bob"  EN.  Hakam 
National  University 

of  Singapore 
Singapore  051 1 

"njkyo 

Ken  Munekata 
28  Yamate-Cho 
Naka-ku 
Yokohama  231 
Japan 
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NORDLINGER 

continued  jrotn  pnge  72 


groups,  public  officials  sometimes 
transform  societal  interests  or  shift  po- 
litical resources  to  their  societal  sup- 
porters. At  other  times  the  democratic 
state  uses  its  own  resources  to  counter- 
act those  of  the  dominant  societal 
groups  or  neutralizes  the  sanctions  they 
try  to  impose  on  public  officials. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  hypothetical 
situation,"  he  says  helpfully.  "If  Con- 
gress somehow  raised  the  minimum 
wage  to  $5  an  hour,  journalists  and 
academics  alike  would  assume  it  was 
because  labor  had  exercised  more  po- 
litical clout  than  corporations  or  man- 
agement— the  assiuiiption  being  that 
the  state  acted  in  the  way  the  more 
powerful  group  wanted.  But  this  is 
usually  circular.  People  who  assume 
this  are  working  from  the  outcome;  the 
fact  that  the  minimum  wage  was  raised 
is  taken  as  evidence  of  labor's  greater 
clout.  But  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  Con- 
gress enhanced  the  interests  of  labor 
for  its  own  interests  despite  capital's 
greater  political  resources." 

Nordliiiger's  definition  ol  autono- 
my is  that  the  state  is  "autonomous  to 
the  extent  that  it  acts  on  its  own  pref- 
erences, and  it  may  do  so  when  society 
agrees  with  it.  It's  also  autonomous 
when  it  acts  contrary  to  the  demands  of 
economics  or  the  dominant  class  in  so- 
ciety. The  criticism  I've  received  is  that 
my  definition  of  autonomy  is  too 
broad." 

When  Nordlinger's  book  on  au- 
tonomy was  published,  there  were 
three  or  four  other  people  working 
towards  this  new  formulation  of  demo- 
cratic states  as  more  independent  of 
societal  demands  than  commonly  as- 
sumed. "Now  the  arguments  of  the 
book  are  widely  accepted,"  Nordiinger 
says.  "The  whole  notion  has  been  called 
a  paradigmatic  shift." 

There  is  a  Yeats  poem,  "Long- 
Legged  Fly,"  in  which  each 
stanza  ends  with  the  words, 
"Like  a  long-legged  fly  upon 
the  stream/  His  mind  moves  upon  si- 
lence." Once  he  decided  upon  the  lines 
of  inquiry  to  pursue,  Nordlinger's  mind 
would  setde  upon  the  subject — be  it 
conflict  regulation,  the  autonomy  of  the 
democratic  state,  or  national  security 
issues — like  a  Hv  upon  the  stream.  His 
life  is  the  life  of  the  mind,  although  his 
subjects  "all  have  real  world  impor- 
tance— questions  about  the  emergence 
of  democracy,  violence,  military  coups. 


responsiveness  of  city  governments  to 
their  people,  and  now  the  security  di- 
lemma. All  my  work  speaks  to  questions 
of  importance  in  terms  of  political  out- 
comes and  the  values  that  we  have. 
Application,  practical  application,  has 
not  been  my  major  concern,  although, 
if  my  work  has  been  used,  I'm  delight- 
ed and  thankful." 

Having  spent  years  slicing  through 
issues  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
Nordiinger  says  he  has  recently  eased 
up  on  his  approach  to  his  students. 
"Without  really  thinking  it  through,  1 
became  more  relaxed,  less  overtly  criti- 
cal of  students'  contributions.  I  haven't 
lowered  my  standards  at  all,  but  when 
students  say  something  that  isn't  in  the 
ballpark,  I  don't  innnediately  jump  in 
and  say,  'Hold  onl'  I  try  now  to  lead 
them  along  sometimes  in  a  humorous 
way — 'You  don't  really  mean  that,  do 
you?'  They  catch  on  and  appreciate  it.  I 
think  I  can  be  more  direct  in  pushing 
them  to  think  clearly  without  creating 
any  tensions  as  I  did  in  the  past.  And  as 
a  result,  I'm  appreciating  the  interac- 
tion nuu  h  more." 

As  a  political  scientist,  is  Nordling- 
er's world  view  different  from  the  rest 
of  us?  "Well,  maybe  I  see  the  world  as  a 
hell  of  a  lot  more  complicated.  As  a 
political  scientist,  you  realize  that  even 
the  best  programs  have  unintended 
and  unwanted  consequences.  It's  enor- 
mously difficult  to  engineer  desired 
changes." 

Nordlinger's  discussions  jump 
smoothly  from  one  of  his  research  top- 
ics to  another,  and  back  to  his  philoso- 
phy on  teaching.  He  had  reservations 
about  agreeing  to  an  interview,  and 
when  asked  if  those  original  reserva- 
tions were  borne  out,  he  says,  "Yeah.  It 
was  awkward  answering  some  of  the 
questions.  And  soiuething  just  occurred 
to  me — this  story  might  make  my 
daughter  more  reluctant  to  apply  to 
Brown  because  of  my  teaching  here." 

There  was  one  topic  above  others 
Nordiinger  most  wanted  to  talk  about: 
"Don't  forget  to  ask  about  fly-fishing," 
he  said  when  asked  about  his  leisure 
time.  What  about  fly-fishing?  Ah,  this 
was  one  question  he  did  not  rephrase. 

"There's  nothing  like  walking  in 
the  currents  of  a  beautiful  river,  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  the  water,  watching  it 
rushing  over  the  rocks.  I  try  to  figure 
out  where  the  fish  might  be,  what 
they're  feeding  on.  And  I  love  the 
beauty  of  the  arc  of  the  fly  line,  and 
watching  the  fly  float  on  the  water,  and 
the  rarely-met  expectancy  of  a  strike. 
And  there  is  the  challenge  of  casting 
and  getting  the  fly  to  move  at  exactly 


the  speed  of  the  water." 

He  pauses  a  minute,  lights  his  pipe, 
looks  out  the  window.  His  mind,  for 
once,  has  moved  out  of  overdrive.      H 
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Loomis  '88,  who  after  a  year  of  injuries, 
is  healthy  again.  Harry  Matternas  '87  is 
back,  as  are  David  Ryan  '88  and  Rick 
Luby  '88. 

Two  newcomers  to  the  team  who 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  securing 
one  of  the  three  remaining  spots  on  the 
varsity  are  Eric  Grossman  '90  and  Fer- 
gal  Mullen  '89,  an  experienced  distance 
runner  who  is  a  transfer  student  from 
Dublin,  Ireland.  The  present  roster  of 
thirty-five  also  includes  a  number  of 
freshman  middle  distance  rurmers  who, 
after  gaining  experience  and  strength 
this  fall,  will  contribute  to  next  year's 
team,  according  to  Rothenberg. 

But  this  is  not  a  year  only  to  look 
ahead.  Rothenberg  and  Challener 
(Princeton  '81)  see  1986  as  potentially  a 
big  year  lor  Brown  cross  country.  From 
perennial  Heptagonal  doormat  and 
ninth  in  198!^,  to  seventh  in  1984,  to 
fourth  in  1985,  Brown  has  risen  steadi- 
ly, perhaps  inevitably,  to  the  top.  "The 
greatest  fear  for  a  program,"  says 
Rothenberg,  "is  that  you  go  from  the 
bononi  to  the  middle  and  then  become 
satisfied  with  your  mediocrity.  Our  task 
is  to  take  the  program  all  the  way." 

Dan  Challener,  a  former  All-Ivy 
distance  runner  at  Princeton,  works 
very  closely  with  Shille  and  Whiteley. 
He  came  to  Brown  at  the  same  time 
Rothenberg  did,  and  although  he  is 
known  formally  as  an  assistant  coach, 
Rothenberg  prefers  to  call  him  his 
"co-coach."  The  arrangement  is  more 
than  just  titular.  "We've  both  grown 
tremendously  by  having  each  other  to 
bounce  ideas  off,"  Rothenberg  says. 

Developing  the  exceptional  talent 
of  Schille  and  Whitelely  has,  Challener 
admits,  "rekindled  my  love  of  running" 
and  has  given  him  a  new  perspective  on 
coaching.  "I  had  never  really  consid- 
ered coaching  more  than  remembering 
what  I  had  done,"  he  says.  That  is  all 
changed  now,  with  depth  charts,  V02 
max  formulas,  14  x  .5  mile  with  one 
minute  rest  workouts,  all  part  of  today's 
sophisticated  coaching  methods.  The 
program  has  grown  off  the  cross  coun- 
try course  and  track  as  well.  Rothen- 
berg is  able  to  draw  the  runners  closer 
together  with  a  cross  country  camp  two 
weeks  before  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber classes,  weekly  pasta  dinners,  and 


Brown: 

/{Pictorial  Albiivi 


Bnnt'ii:  A  Pictorial  Alhuin  -  While  they 
last!  A  limited  number  of  the  first 
full-color  photographic  book  about 
Brown  are  available.  This  beautiful 
108-page,  hardcover  volume  instantly 
evokes  the  charm  and  timelessness  of 
the  Brown  campus. 
$27.50 


Gentlemen 
Under  the  Elms 


A  Tale  of  Two  Centuries:  A  Warm  and 
RichI}/  Pictorial  HisJory  of  Brown  -  A 
photographic  history  of  the  University, 
this  book  is  brimming  with  pictures, 
with  anecdotes,  with  enough  Brown 
trivia  to  satisfy  the  most  loyal  alum- 
nus. A  Tale  of  Two  Centuries  is  the  best 
kind  of  reference  book  -  one  that  is 
easy  to  pick  up  and  hard  to  put  down. 
$47.00 


Gentlemen  Under  the  Elms  -  A  powerful 
tribute  to  eleven  of  Brown's  faculty  of 
the  past.  The  handsomely  designed 
hardcover  book  includes  176  pages 
and  more  than  seventy  photos  and 
illustrations. 
$22.50 


Brunonia  Bibliographia 


Sounds  impressive,  but  it's  only  a 
fancy  way  to  call  attention  to  three 
books  about  Brown  that  are  for  sale 
just  in  time  for  holiday  gift-giving. 
All  three  are  books  to  be  loved  by 
people  who  love  Brown. 


Brunonian  Bibliographia 

Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
Brown  University,  Box  1854 
Providence,  RI  02912 

Please  send  me  the  following  books  (prices  include  $2.50  each 
for  postage/handling); 

Brown:  A  Pictorial  Allnim     (a  $27.50  each  $  

Gentlemen  Under  the  Elms   Co  $22.50  each  $  

ATale  of  Two  Centuries         ("  $47.50  each  $  

Total  pavment  enclosed  $  


Please  make  checks  payable  to  Brown  University 


STREET  ADDRESS 


CITY  /  STATE  /  ZIP 

Allow  tour  weeks  for  delivery. 


he  rules 


As  everyone  now  knows, 

the  tax  legislation  which 

will  take  effect  in  January,  1987,  will  have  profound  significance  in 

many  areas.  For  the  University,  there  is  real  apprehension  that  gifts 

from  individuals  will  decrease  because  of  lessened  tax  advantages 

-  just  at  a  time  when 

continued  and  increased  I  A  T  A  ' 

support  is  needed.  The  I"A."> 

new  "simplified  tax"  law 

is  complicated.  It  is  not  possible  to  generalize  on  its  application  and 
result,  even  for  specific  income-levels,  since  the  distribution  of  assets 
in  any  particular  case  can  lead  to  a  variety  of  outcomes.  But  Brown 
does  have  three  messages 

for  all  those  who  have  J' ^^^m  ^  a  -,—  ■  ^  w  ^ 

supported  the  University       \  i|.  V,^K.  Vi  I  10  III* 
in  the  past  and  who 
contemplate  doing  so  in  the  futuf^ 

1.  The  primary  motivation  in  giving  has  always  been  philanthropic. 
People  give  to  Brown  because  they  wish  to  see  it  prosper.  The 
new  rules  of  the  game  will 
emphasize,  once  more, 
that  giving  is  a  conscious 
philanthropic  act,  driven 
by  a  lively  sense  of  the  private  obligation  to  support  private  institutions. 

2.  People  of  wealth  will  be  readjusting  their  assets  in  light  of  the  new 
rules  of  the  game.  We  ask  that  they  consult  with  financial  advisors  and 
legal  counsel  -  and  that 
they  keep  the  vital  needs 
of  the  University  and 
their  commitment  to 
Brown  in  active  consideration. 

3.  For  all  who  give  to  Brown,  the  period  between  now  and  December 
31st,  1986  may  offer  the  most  advantageous  moment  to  obtain  full 
benefits  under  the  present 
tax  law.  ./  _   m^ 

Therefore:  '         *" 

■  If  you  plan  to  give,  give  early 

■  If  you  plan  to  give  over  a  period  of  time,  or  if  you  have  a  pledge 
outstanding,  consider  the  benefit  of  giving  a  larger  than  normal  portion 
of  your  gift  or  pledge  in  this  calendar  year 

■  If  you  have  appreciated  assets  you  plan  to  give  at  some  time,  now 
may  be  the  opportune  moment. 

Tlie  Office  of  Development  vwll  be  pleased  to  consult  with  you  on 
possible  donahons,  on  your  plans  to  support  your  class  gift  in  a  future 
year,  or  on  any  related  matters. 
Please  cal!  this  toll-free 
number:  i-Soo-  662-2266 

-  ask  for  the  Development 
Office,  Ext.  2374. 

October,  1986 


special  evenings  with  notable  guest 
speakers,  such  as  John  Treacy,  1984 
Olympic  silver  medalist  in  the  mara- 
thon. 

While  both  of  Rotlienberg's  stars 
may  share  equally  the  gifts  of  enormous 
potential  and  raw  talent,  Schille  and 
Whiteley  are  worlds  apart  as  individu- 
als, according  to  Challener. 

Schille  is  from  Redway,  California, 
a  small  town  in  the  far  northern  reach- 
es of  the  state,  near  the  Oregon  border. 
There,  in  the  rugged  mountains  near 
the  home  he  helped  to  build,  he  trains 
during  the  summer.  The  solitary  runs 
have  taken  on  a  special,  almost  spiritu- 
al, meaning  for  him,  and  he  is  charged 
by  that  energy.  It  helps  to  sustain  him, 
he  says,  in  the  city. 

"Running  is  Chris's  life,"  Rothen- 
berg  says.  And  Challener  likes  to  refer 
to  Schille's  intense  concentration  as 
"Zen  and  the  art  of  distance  running." 
He  is  the  perfect  example  of  the 
"tuned-out  runner."  Possessing  great 
strength  from  his  mountain  condition- 
ing, Schille  has  the  ability  to  relax  and 
channel  all  his  energy  into  a  remarkable 
unobstructed  calm  and  tranquility  while 
he  is  competing.  Not  one  to  jostle  to  a 
front  spot  early  in  a  race,  he  will  often 
run  dead  last,  only  to  gradually  move 
up  and  pass  competitors  as  his  natural 
rhythm  and  stride  push  him  to  the 
finish,  Rothenberg  says. 

Greg  Whiteley  is  from  Irvine,  (Cal- 
ifornia, where  his  father  teaches  at  the 
University  of  California.  While  Schille 
may  be,  in  a  broad  sense,  more  philo- 
sophical or  spiritual  about  his  approach 
to  running,  Whiteley  is  pragmatic. 
Highly  recruited  after  high  school, 
where  he  was  a  track  star,  he  has 
specific  goals.  For  example,  he  wanted 
the  assurance  that  if  he  came  to  Brown 
he  would  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  a  spot  on  the  U.S.  junior  na- 
tional team.  (He  tried  out  for  and  made 
the  team,  competing  at  the  world  cross 
country  championships  last  spring  in 
Neuchatel,  Switzerland.)  And  while 
Schille  "lives  running,"  Whiteley  puts 
the  sport  aside  after  a  practice  session 
or  a  meet.  He  is  able  to  separate  run- 
ning from  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  works 
deliberately  at  cultivating  friendships 
and  activities  away  from  track  and  cross 
country.  This,  Rothenberg  believes, 
fuels  Whiteley 's  enthusiasm  for  meets. 
Dan  Challener  sums  up  the  differences 
between  the  two  runners:  "Chris  loves 
to  run,"  he  says.  "Greg  loves  to  com- 
pete." For  both,  however,  divergent 
paths  seem  to  be  leading  to  the  same 
finish — the  top. 
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Coach  him  again. 
Call  Germany. 


When  you  lived  in  Frankfurt,  you  carried  liim  on  your  shoulders  and  taught 
him  how  to  play  soccer.  And  when  you  left,  your  nephew  promised  to  practice 
everything  you'd  taught  him.  Why  not  find  out  how  good  he  Is  now? 

With  AT&T  International  Long  Distance  Service,  it  costs  less  than  you'd 
think  to  stay  close.  So  go  ahead.  Reach  out  and  touch  someone^ 

WEST  GERMANY,  FRANCE,  ITALY,  Economy     Discount     Standard 

AUSTRIA,  BELGIUM,  SWITZERLAND     6pm-7am    1pm-6pm   7am-1pm 

AVERAGE  COST  PER  MINUTE  FOR  A  10-MINUTE  CALL*  $    .71  $    .89  $1.18 

*Average  cost  per  minute  varies  depending  on  the  length  of  the  call.  First  minute  costs  more;  additional  minutes 
cost  less.  All  prices  are  for  calls  dialed  direct  from  anywhere  in  the  continental  U.S.  during  the  hours  listed.  Add 
3%  federal  excise  tax  and  applicable  state  surcharges.  Call  our  toll-free  number  for  further  information  or  if  you'd 
like  to  receive  an  AT&T  international  rates  brochure  1  800  874-4000.  ©  1986  AT&T 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 
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